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1 too from martial feats may claim renown, 
Ttie Censor and Dictator of the town. 


As I was going through Smithficld the other da;^, 1 
observed an old follow with a wooden leg, dressed m a 
sailor's habit, who courteously invited the 
to peep into his rarcc^sshow, for the small price df a 
halfpenny. His exhibitions, I found, were veiy well 
suited to the times, and quite in character*for bimaelf; 
for among oeher particulars, with whicli »Iie amused 
the little audience of children that stirroiijllded Us box» 
I was mightily fue^ied to hear the f^l]owi^:~ 


* There you s;pe the British fleet pursuing the B^rendt 
ships, which are running away— Theie you See Ma- 

t r-Gonerel Johnson beating the French eoldiera in 
inerica,*and taking Qpunit vi^ha^ 
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Kiug George, begging his lih'.’ As tlie ilionghts *ot’ 
the public are now wholly turned Aon war, ii is no 
wonder that every merhod is taken to inspiro us with 
a love of our country, and an abhorrence ol the hVencU 
king: aad not only tlie old seaman with his raree- 
show, but the public theatres have likewise "had a? 
view to the same poh'ii. At Drury- liane v\e have 
already been entertained with the lluinoiirs of the 
Navy; and 1 am assured, that at t’ovcnt-Cjarden 
Mr. Barry will shortly make an entire conquest of 
France, in the person ot that renowned hero Henry^ 
the F'ifth. And as the English are naturally fond of 
bloody exhibitions on the stage, 1 am told that a new 
pantomime, entitled the Ohio, is preparing at this last 
house, more terrible than any of it’s hells, devils, 
and fiery dragons ; in which will be introduced the 
Indian manner of lighting, to coiijlude with a repre- 
sentation of the grand scalping fiance with all it’s 
horrors. 

While this warlike disposition pnnails in the na- 
tion, I aril under some apprehensions le^t the attention 
of the public should be called olF from tlie w^eighty 
concerns oi these papers. 1 already perceive, that the 
common newspapers are more eagerly snatclu'd up in 
the public coffee- houses than my essays ; and the Ga- 
zette is much oltcncr called for than the Connoisseur. 
Fqr these reasons I find it m*cessary to lay Ofien my 
own importance belore the public, to siiovv that I 
myself am acting (as it were) in a military capacity, 
and that Censpr-General Town has done country 
no less service as a valiant and skilful commander at 
home, than Major-(ieneral Johnson in America. Au- 
thors may very propeily be said to be engaged in a 
state of literary warfare, many of w hom are taken into 
pay by those great and mighty poientates, tl^ book* 
sellers ; and it will be allowed, that ihey unArgo no 
* less hardships in the service^ than the common sol- 
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di^rs who are co^iented to be shot at for a groat a 
day. I 

It has been my province to repel the daily inroads 
and encroachments made by vice and folly, and to 
guard the nation from an invasion of foreign Top penes 
ind h>0nch fashions. ^Flie town has been principally 
the scene of action : where 1 have found enemies -to 
lenconnlor* with, no less formidable thari tlie Tquattot- 
qiiaws or the rhickchiinuckchis of North /Vmerica. 
«ul as the curiosity of the public isiSO much engaged 
II attending to the enterprises of old Hendrick the 
pachein, and the incursions of Indians \^lio have taken 
up tile hatchet against our colonics, I am afraid tliat 
my exploits against the Savages which inlest this 
meirojjolis, will be wholly overlooked. 1 have, there- 
fore, resolved lo give my readiTS fresli advices Irom 
tinif* to time of wh^ passes here, drawn up in the 
same warlike style and manner as those very alarming 
articles oi news which are commonly to be met with 
in our public jiapers. 

^ Thursday, Nov. l.'k J7.55. 

AVe hear from White's, that the forces uniicr Major-', 
i"ieneral Hoyle, which used to encamp at that place, 
cire removed from thence, and liave fixed their winter 
5 ]uarters at Arthur’s. The same letters say, that an 
t^bsiinate engagement was tought there a few nights 
ligo, in winch one party gained a great booty, and 
g iie othei sull’ered a considerable loss. We a^-e al -o 
i.iiformed. tUai an epidemical distemper rages among 
them, and that several of tlie chiefs have been carried 
"oir by a sudden death. 

They writg from Covent-Garden, dial last week a 
body of Irregulars sallied out at midnight, stormed 
Ipveral lorls in that neighbourliuod, and comwiUied 
Spat oufrages ; bfti» being attacked by a detachment 
miom the allied army ot watchmen, constable.s, and 
B 2 
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justices, they were put to flight, and several -of them 
taken prisoners. The plague sti?3 rages there with 
great violence, as well as in theSeiglibouring terri- 
tories of Drury. 

We hear from the same place, that the company 
commanded by Brigadier Rich has been reinforced 
with several new-raised recruits, to supply the place (ff; 
tome deserters who had gone over to the enemy 
but his chief dependence is on the light armed troops, 
which are very active, and are distinguished, like the 
Highlanders, by their party-coloured dress. I'ta/ 
enemy, on the other hand, have taken several Swiss 
and Germans into pay, though they are under terrible 
apprehensions of their being set upon by the critics, 
'i'hese arc a rude, ignorant, savage people, who are 
alw^ays at war with the nation of authors. Their con- 
stant manner of fighting is to kegiit the onset with 
strange hissings and noises, ^companied with an 
horrid instrument, named the cat-call, which, like 
the war-whoop of the Indians, has struck a panic into 
the hearts of the stoutest heroes. 

We have advice from the Butcher- Row, T^mtple- 
Bar, thsrt on Monday night last the Infidels ^held a 
grand council of war at their head-quarters in tl^ 
Robin Hood, at which their good Iriend and ally, the 
Mufti of Clare- market, assisted in person. After 
many debates, they resolved to declare war against 
the Christians, and never to make peace, till they had 
pulled down all the churches in CJhnstendom, and 
established the Alcoran of Bolingbroke jIn lieu of the 
Bible. 

All our advices from the city of London agree in 
their accounts of the great havoc and slaughter made 
there on the Festival, commonly called my Lord 

* Alluding to the dancers employed* in the cnVrtainmetit 
of the Chinese Festival, at Drury- Lane theatre. 
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Mayof’s Da'y. All the companies in their black uni- 
form, and the trained bands in their regimentals, 
made a general forage. They carried off vast quan- 
tities of chickens, geese, ducks, and all kinds of pro- 
visions. Major Guzzledown of the ward of Bassishaw 
distingftished himself greatly, having with sword in 
hand gallantly attacked the out-works, scaled the 
walls, mounted the ramparts, and forced through the 
covert-way of a large fortified custard, which seemed 
impregnable. 

The inhabitants of Sussex have lately been idunned 
with the apj^rehensions of an invasion , as tlie Krencii 
have been very busy in fitting out se\(‘ral small vessels 
laden with stores of wine and brandy, vvitli wliieli it 
is thought they will attempt to make a descent some- 
where on our coasts. The independent companies of 
Smugglers in (he S(||vice of France are to bt* sent on 
this expedition: bin if the fleet of Custoni-houso 
smacks, &c. do not intercept them at sea, we are pre- 
paring to receive them as soon as they are landed. 

liljrom divers parts of the country we have advice, 
that^^e roads are every where crowdini wjth ladies, 
who ^notwithstanding the severity of the weather)' 
are hurrying up to London, to be present at the meet- 
ing of the Female Parliament At this critical junc- 
ture, the fate of the nation depends entirely on the 
deliberations of this wise assembly ; and as thc're are 
known to be many disinterested patriots in the lIou«e, 
it is not to be doubted, but that proper measures wdl 
be taken by them for the good of their country. 
Many salutary laws are already talked of, which we 
could wish to sec put in execution ; such as — A bill 
for prohibiting the importation of French mdliners, 
hair-cutters, and mantua-makers — A bill for the ex- 
portation of French cooks and French valets de chain- 
ore — A bill to retrain ladies from wearing French 
B 3 
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dresses — And lastly, a bill to restrain them from 
ing French faces. 

W. 


N* 95. THURSDAY. NOVEMBER *20, 1755. 


MelU soporatam ct medicahsfrugibus qffam 
ObjiciU - — 

VIRCJ. 

The honeyed cake vktll lose it's sweetness soon, 

And prove a bitter in the honey-mooti. 

As every marriage is a kind ^ family festival, the 
wedding-day is honoured with various celebrities, and 
distinguished, like the fifth of November, the birth- 
days of the royal family, or any other public day, 
with many demonstrations of joy ; the happy ^uple 
are drest^in their richest suits, the bells ring day, 
and the evening is concluded with the merry cere- 
mony of throwing the stocking. But these festivities 
are not always so religiously observed in tow'n ; where 
many a pair of quality are tacked together with the 
utmost privacy, and immediately after sneak out of 
town, as if they were asltamed to show their faces 
after what they had done. In the country, when the 
squire or any other person of distinction is ii\arried. 
the honey-moon is almost a continued carnival ; and 
«very marriage is accounted more or less likely to be 
pfosperous, in proportion to the numberef deer, oxeiiy 
and sheep, that are kilted on the occasion, and the 
hogsheads of wine and tuns of ale, with v^hich they 
Are washed down. By the last 1 recetved 
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account from my cousin Village, of the wedding of a 
near relation, with a particular detail of the magnifi* 
cence of the entertainment, the splendour of the ball, 
and the universal joy of the whole manor. At the 
same time 1 received compliments from the new mar- 
ried coyple, wilh a large slice of the bride-ca&e ; the 
virtues of which are well known to every girl of thir- 
teen. I was never in possession of this nuptial chann 
before : but 1 was so much delighted with this matri- 
monial token, and it excited in my mind so many re- 
flections of conjugal happiness, that (though 1 did not 
lay it under my pillow) it gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing dream. 

I found myself in the middle of a spacious building, 
which was crowded with a variety of persons of both 
sexes ; and upon inquiry was told, that it was the 
temple of the god of marriage ; and that every one, 
who had an inclinsiri^n to sacriflee to that deity, was 
invited to approach a large altar, which was covered 
with a great number of cakes of difierent shapes and 
appearance. Some of these were moulded into the 
forihk of hearts; and others were woven into true 
lovesf knots: some were strewed with sugar, and 
stuck about with sweet-meats; some were covered • 
with gold; some were stamped with coronets; and 
others had their tops embellished with glittering toys, 
that represented a fine house, a set of jewels, or a 
coach and six. Plutus and Cupid were busily em- 
ployed in distributing these cakes (which were all of 
them marked with the word Matrimony, and ealled 
bride-cakesi) to different persons, who were allowed to 
choose for themselves, according to their different 
views and inclinations. 

1 observed several hasten to the altar, who all ap- 
peared to be variously affected by their choice. To 
some ijie cakes seemed of so dc^cious a flavour, that 
» they imagined tfiey should never be surfeited ; wUk 
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others, who found the taste very agreeable at first, in 
a short time declared it to be flat and insipid. How- 
ever, 1 could not help retnarkiftg, that many more 
(particularly among the quality) addressed* themselves 
to Plujtiis, than to Cupid. 

Being desirous to take a nearer view of the com- 
pany, 1 pushed through the crowd, and placed myself 
close by the altar. A ytuing couple notv* advanced, 
and applying to Cupid, desir^ him to reach them one 
of the cakes, in the shape of a double heart pierced 
through with charts: but just as they were going to 
share it betwixt them, a crabbed old fellow, whom I 
found to be the girl’s father, stepped up, broke the 
cake in two, and obliged the young lady to fix upon 
another, w^hich Plutus picked out for her, and which 
represented the figure of a tine gentleman in gilt gin- 
gerbread. 

An old fellow of sixty-two,/ who had stolen one 
day from the business of the alley, next came tow^‘l^ds 
‘the altar, and seemed to exprciss a strong desire for a 
cake. Plutus, who recollected him at first sighu im- 
mediately offered him one, which, thoiigl^very 
mouldy and coarse, was gilt all over ; but lif was 
■astonished at the old gentleman’s refusing it, and pe- 
titioning Cupid for a cake of the most elegant form 
and sweetest ingredients. The little god at first re- 
pulsed him with indignation, but afterwards sold it to 
him for a large sum of money ; a circumstance, w'hich 
amazed me beyond expression, but which 1 soon found 
Wras'vesry commonly practised in this tqpple. The 
old fellow retired with his purchased prize ; and though 
I imagined he might still have a colt’s tooth remain- 
ing, after having for some time mumbled it between 
his old gums in vain, it lay by him uiitoudhed and un- 
"enjoyed. 

I was afterward^ very much disgusted with the 
^any instances that ctpcurred, of these delicate morsel ' 
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being set up to sale : and I found, tliat their price rose 
and fell, like that of beef or mutton, according to tho 
glut or scarcity of the inarkS* I was particularly 
aiFocted with the disposal of the two following. A 
young gentleman and lady were approaching the altar, 
and ha^ agreed to take between them a cake o1 a plain 
form but delicious flavour, marked love and compe- 
tence ; but a person of quality stepping forward per- 
suaded the false female to join with him, and receive 
from Plutus one much more glittering, marked indii- 
ference and a large settlement. Another lady was 
coming up with a Knight of the Bath, being tempted 
by a cake with a red ribband streaming from it, like 
the flags on a Twelfth-cake ; but was prevailed on by 
a person of greater rank and distinction to accept a 
more showy cake, adorned wdth a blue ribband and a 
coronet, 

A buxom dame of an amorous complexion came next 
and begged very hara for a cake. She had before re- 
ceived several, which suited her tooth, and pleas^ 
her palate so excessively, that as soon as she had dis- 
pat^l^d one, she constantly came to Cupid for another, 
She^w seized her cake with great transport, and re- 
tiring to a corner with it, I could discern her greedily - 
mumbling the delicious morsel, though she had fairly 
worn out six- and- twenty of her teeth in the service. 
After this an ancient lady came tottering up to the altar, 
supported by a young fellow in a red coat with a shoul- 
der-knot. Plutus gave him a stale cake marked with 
the word Jointure in large golden capitals, which he 
received wftli some reluctance, while the old lady 
eagerly snatched another from Cupid, (who turned 
his head aside from her) on which 1 could plainly dis- 
cover the w'erd Dotage. 

A rich rusty bachelor of the last century then came 
bustling through^ the crowd, Ife brought with him a 
red cheeked country girl of mneteen. As he ap- 
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proached tlio altar, ho met several coming from it with 
cakes, which he had refused ; some of which were 
marked Riches, soniAB'aiiiily, scxne Beauty, and one 
or two Affection. The girl he brought with him 
proved to be his dairy- maid, whom he had for some 
time past been in vain attempting to bring o\tter to his 
wishes *, but at last finding his design impracticable, 
he came with her to the idtar. He seemeth indeed, a 
little ashamed of his undertaking, and betrayed a good 
deal of awkwardness in his maimer and deportment. 
However, as soon as he had taken liis cake, he retired : * 
and determined to spend the rest of his days with his 
milch-cow in the country. 

To satisfy a modest longing, there noAv advanced a 
maiden lady in the bloom of threescore. She had, it 
seems, heretofore refused several offers from Cupid and 
Plutus ; but being enraged to find, that they had now' 
given over all thoughts of her, f^ie seized by the hand 
a young ensign of the guards, and earned him to the 
altar, whence she herself snatched tip a cake, and di- 
vided it with her gallant. She was highly delimited 
with the taste of it at first ; but her partner beirtg very 
soon cloyed, she too late discovered, that tlfe half 
.which she held in her hand was signed Folly, and that 
which she had forced upon her paramour was marked 
Aversion. 

A little, pert, forward miss, in a frock and hanging 
sleeves, ran briskly up to C'lipid, and begged for a 
cake : — what it was she did not care ; but a cake she 
must and would have, of one kind or another. She 
had just stretched out her hand to receive one from 
Cupid, when her mamma interposed, sent the child 
back again blubbering to the boarding school, and car- 
ried off the cake herself. • 

An old woman, fantastically drest, then burst into 
the temple, and ra| raving up to* the crying 

out, that she woulir^have a husband. 'Bu: the p( 
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Indy f^ecined likely to be disappointed; for, as she 
could prevail on no to join ibands with her, both 
(^upid and Plntus refused to favour her with a cake. 
l-\irious with rage and despair, she snatched one off 
the altar; and seizing on the (irsi man that came in 
her way,Vhich unlortunalely happened to be myself,- 
she would \javo forcibly crammed it down my throat. 
As the least crumb of it was as disagreeable as a drench 
to a horse, 1 began to spawL and sputter, and keck ; 
^nd though the Hurry of spirits, which it occasioned, 
awaked me, 1 thought I had the nauseous taste of it 
still in my mouth. 

W. 
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Sejc paralur 0ut deiem snpkos nummis, 

Slh'T •'la tpiiTie carmma, et rudex curasy 
t/nuSf xcnnvtfue it^rnatua 
Cusmlit Ipse vtri^inn paler charta'. 

Mercure laics ab ua, necsciel ijuisquam, MART, 


Would you the name of Author not refuse, 

\V<;’ve peun’oiThs for your penny, pick and%hoose: 
Wt 've plays or poems, ready made for sale ; 

Wnh wit and humour, wholesale or ii-Ud. 

On these the public breath has uevt-r blown ; 
liuy them, ^nd faiily cl.uiii them tor your own. 

TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

Among the many register office.! erected witliia 
.the se few *year 5 piist, 1 am surpri^ that no scheme 
7 the like nature has been thought of for the servico 
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of literature ; and that no place lias been set apart, 
where literary commodities of ewery sort might be 
disposed of : where men of learning might meet with 
employjnenl ; and where others, who want thoir as- 
.sistance, might be sure to meet with men of learning. 
There is nothing of this kind in being at present, ex- 
cept among the booksellers ; who, indeed, have made 
a monopoly of the trade, and engrossed the whole mar- 
ket to themselves. To remedy this inconvenience, 
iny design is to ?»et up a Literary Register Office : for 
w'hich purpose I intend to hire the now useless theatre 
in Lincoln*s-inn-fields, and convert it into a mart for 
the staple commodities of the literary commonwealth. 
I shall here fit up apartments for the reception of my 
authors, who will be employed from time to time in 
supplying the public with the requisite manufactures. 
This scheme will, 1 doubt not, meet with great en- 
couragement, as it is of general ^utility : and I do not 
remember any design of the same nature, except at 
a barber’s on the other side the water, who has 
hung out a board over his shop with the foliating 

inscriptiop Letters read and written for savants 

'and others. 

I shall always have a fresh assortment of goods in 
the best taste and newest fashion : as of novels for ex- 
ample, while^he humour of reading them is prevalent 
among all ranks of people. For this branch 1 shall 
retain a very eminent master novelist, .to cut out ad- 
ventures and intrigues, and shall employ a proper 
number of hands, to tack them together ^ith all pos- 
sible care and expedition ; and if any ladies of qua- 
lity, or others, choose to furnish their own materials 
for memoirs and apologies, they may have them done 
up, and be fitted exactly, at my office. Besides seve- 
ral others, which m 3 ftmen shall get up Avith the greatest 
dispatch. I can o^re you 1 have myself^ workei^ 
night and day, and have already finished six and thirty 
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sKcete of the history of Miss Sukey Sapling, written 
by herself. 

Pamphlets of all sorts shall be composed, whenever 
any popular subject starts up, that is likely to engage 
the attention of the public. Every new play# shall be 
follou'^d by an exainen or remarks ; all riots at either 
playhouse will afford scope for letters to the managers ; 
and every new actor or actress produce theatrical criti- 
cisms. Poetry, you know, Mr. Town, is a mere drug; 
but 1 shall always have a number of^ready-made odes 
by me, which may be suited to any great man, dead 
or alive, in place or out of place. 1 shall also have a 
large bundle of Poems on several Occasions, very 
proper for any gentleman or lady, who chooses to pub- 
lish by subscription ; besides a more ordinary sort of 

Jjyrnns to the morning, verses on the death of , 

odes to Miss A. B. acrostics and rebusses, for the 
use of the inagazinea; to be sold a pennyworth, with 
allowance to those who take a great quantity. 

With regard to law matters, as they have no sort of 
coAnexion with wit or learning, I shall not concern 
mys^f with their unintelligible jargon ; nor presume 
•to iiAerfere with those authors in parchment, who , 
measure their words by -the foot-rule, and sell their 
writings at so much per line. However, I shall fur- 
nish young students of the several inns of court w'ith 
complete canons of criticism, and opinions on any new 
theatrical cases ; on which they may argue very learn- 
edly at a tavern, or plead at the bar of a coftcc-house. 
F or medicai subjects, 1 shall procure a learned graduate 
by diploma from abroad, whose practice will not so 
much take up his time as to prevent his being at lei- 
sure to write occasional treatises, setting forth the vir- 
tues of any newly invented powder or newly dis- 
covered water. He shall also draw up the advertise- 
^ inents ibf mediciites, that remov^ll diseases, and are 
” never known to fail ; he shall Compile the wonderful 

JfOh. XXXII. • c 
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accounts of iheir surprising cures ; and furnish cases that 
never happened, and affidavits that never made. 
With respect to divinity, as I have reason to believe 
that controversial writings will be often called for, I 
intend to ♦bargain Avith the Uobin Hood society to un- 
dertake in the lump to furnish my office with defences 
of Lord BoLingbrokc, kc. and till I can proct^re some 
poor curate out of the country, or servitor from the 
university, to write the manuscript sermons of eminent 
Divines lately decpased, warranted originals, I must 
make shift with the Fleet-Parsons now out of business. 

Though I shall not keep any dramatic works ready 
made by me, (as these commodities are apt to grow 
stale and out of I’a^hion,) yet either of the theatres 
may be served with tragedy, comedy, farce, or the 
like, by bespeaking them, and giving but three days 
notice. For the comic pieces 1 shall employ a poet, 
who has long worked for the drdlls at Bartholomew 
and Southwark fairs, and has even j rinted a comedy, 
as it was half acted at Drury-lane, My tragedies will 
be furnished by a North Briton, who walked un^ to 
London from his native country with a most sub- 
lime tragedy in his coat-pocket, and which is now to 
be disposed of to the best bidder. Any old play of 
Shakspeare or Ben Jonson shall be pieced wdth modern 
ones according to the present taste, or cut out in airs 
and recitative for an English Opera. Songs for pan- 
tomimes may be had, to be set to the clack of a mill, 
the tinkling of a tin cascade, or the slaps of Harle« 
quin's wooden sword. The proprietors of •ur public 
gardens, during the summer season, may be also, sup- 
plied from my office with love-ditties to a new bur- 
then, or comic dialogues in C’-ambo ; and ^ords shall 
at any time be fitted to the music, after the tunes are 
composed. ^ 

^ I propose to mfce my office of general utility, 
c^ry thing that bears \he least affinity to literature 
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will be naturally comprehended in my scheme. Mem- 
bers of parliament may be supplied with speeches on 
any political subject ; and country justices may, on 
directing a letter (post-paid) to the olhce, have charges 
to the jury at the quarter sessions sent dowvi to them 
by tho first coach or waggon. Addresses on particular 
occasions shall be drawn up for the worshipful msryor 
and alddrmen of any city or corporation : laws, rules, 
regulations, or orders, shall be formed for tlie Anti- 
Gallicaiis, Ubiqnanans, Gregorians, or any other y)ri- 
vate clubs and societies. N. B. TheVree Masons may 
depend upon secrecy. 

Many advantages may likewise accrue to the polite 
world Irom the establishment of my office. Gentle- 
men and ladies may have billet-doiix written for thc;m 
with the most soft and languishing expressions : mes- 
sage cards, and invitations to routs, shall be filled up 
and circulated at sc^much per hundred, or undertaken 
in the gross at a fixed price all the year round. Beaux 
may be accommodated with letters of gallantry to .send 
to* their laundresses, or haye them copied out in a 
faslfipnable feniaio scrawl, and directed to tbemselveSw 
Genllemeu who love fighting, but cannot •write, may^ 
have challenges penned for them in the true style and 
spirit of a inodern blood. 

There are many other conveniences arising from 
such an office, which it would be too tediouji to enume- 
rate : and it will be found to, be no less beneficial to you 
authors, Mr. Town, than th^e other Register-Offices 
are to mej and maid-servafts. If an author (for 
example) wants employment, or is out of place, he 
has nothing to do but to enter his name with me, and 1 
shall presently get him work ; or if a bookseller wants 
a hand for ^ny particular job, (as a translation-spinner, 
a novel-weaver, a play-writer, a verse-turner, or the 
like) upon searching my books will be sure to meet 
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tition, in prose or rhyme, and on any subject, maybe 
procured at a minute’s warning, by applying to iny 
office : and 1 dare say, you yourscfif, Mr. I'own, will 
be very glad now and then to purchase a Connoisseur 
of me, v'hcncver the idle ht seizes you. If that should 
happen to come upon you this week, and ycTU have 
nothing better, you will oblige me by laying the 
scheme here set before your readers; and*in return, 
you shall hare the credit of publishing your papers at 
my office, as soon as it is opened, and welcome. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

J. WiTSKLL. 


N® 97. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 175 j . 


De te pendtntisy te respicienits amici. 

Your fViend, your pimp, your hanger-on, wliat not ? 

Your lacquey, but without the shoulder-knot. 

I REMEMBER to have heard a cousin of mine, who 
was formerly at Cambridge, often mentioning a sect of 
philosophers, distinguished by the rest of the colle- 
gians under the appellation of Tuft-Hunters. These 
were not the disciples of the Stoics or Epicureans, or 
the advocates for the old oi; new philoso^iy, but the 
followers (literally speaking) of the fcllow-commoners, 
noblemen, and other rich students, whom, it seems, 
the courtesy of the university has honbured with a 
cap adorned with a gold tassel. These gold threads 
have almost as muclCinfluence in tlt^ universky, as a 
red or blue riband \t court ; and always draw after- 
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(lie wearer a train of humble companions, who will be 
at his call to breakfast, dine or sup with him whenever 
he pleases, will with him any where, ilnnk w^itli 
him, wench with him, borrow his money, or let him 
pay their reckoning. They are, I am toldf a sort of 
disease of the place, which a man of fortune is -sure to 
catch as soon as he arrives there: and these fast 
friends stick so close to him, that he can never shake 
them off' while he keeps his gown on his back. 

The university of London is ngt without it’s tuft- 
hunters ; who fasten, like leeches, on a young man of 
fortune at his first coming to town. ^I'hey beset him 
ips soon as he arrives, and when they have once sur- 
rounded him, .seldom fail of securing him to themselves ; 
for no persons of character care to have any connex- 
ions with him, when he has been frequently seen in 
such bad company. It is a great inislortune for any 
young gentleman |p fall into their hands : though 
indeed, as a fool is the natural prey of knaves, the 
wealthy maintainers of this fraternity are generally 
nefne of the wisest : and as at the university, ‘ where 
the Earned pate ducks to the golden fool,’ the gcntle- 
man*student is distinguished by a cap ^ith a gold 
tuft, I always consider these sons of folly in town, as , 
adorned with a showy cap hung with bells, which 
serve at once to denote the depth ol their parts, and to 
call their train about them. 

The dialect ol the town has very expressively cha- 
racterized these humble dependents on meii of fortune 
by the nan^ of Hangers-on. They will, indeed, take 
such sure hold, and hang on a man so constantly, that 
it is almost impossible to drop them. Whenever the 
.gentleman appears, the Hanger-on is sure to be at his 
elbow. They will squeeze themselves into every party 
ihat is form^ ; and I have known instances of their 
thrusting themselves into strange families, by , 
ang to Sieir patron’s skirts, anA impudent!/ introdtie* 

• € 3 
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ing themselves where he has been invited to dinner: 
which, indeed, 1 think would not be an improper cus- 
tom, provided they would submit lo stand behind his 
chair. They will stick so closely, that all the adhe- 
sive quality of burs, pitch. See. seem to be collected in 
them : and the line in Pope’s Odyssey, so often ridi- 
culed, may rather be considered as emphasis than tau- 
tology in speaking of them. The Hanger-on clings 
to his fool, as Ulysses did to the rock, and in Popc\s 
words, 


They stick adherent, and suspended hang. 


The tenaciousness of an Hanger-on is so very strong^ 
that whoever is drawn into their snares, is so hrmly 
limed that he can hardly ever loose himself from them. 
For as nothing but the lowest meanness of spirit could 
ever prevail on a man to submit to such dependence on 
another, it is in vain to think oft getting rid of such 
abject wretches by treating them with contempt. They 
will take as much beating, provided you will allow 
them an equal degree of familiarity, as a spanioL 
They will also submit to do any little oificcs, an^ are 
.glad to iiTake themselves useful, whenever ihe^ have 
an opportunity. They will go among the brokers to 
borrow money for you, pimp for you, or submit to 
any other such gentlcmaii-like employment to serve 
their friend. 

It must here be noted, that every Hanger-on is a 
person of strict honour and a gentleman ; Tor though 
his fortune is (to be sure) somewhat inferior to yours, 
and he submits to make himself conveuient on several 
occasions, yet on that account you are indebted to his 
infinite good-nature ; and all his endeavours to serve 
you proceed from his great regard for you. 1 remem- 
ber one of these friendly gentlemen, who carried his 
-esteem so far, that ii a quarrel with* his rich*compa- 
itien, iu which he yrm favoured with spiral tweaks 
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by*the nose and kicks on the breech, he received all 
tliese injuries with patience, and only said with tears 
in his eyes, ‘ Dear Jack, I never expected this usage 
from you. You know I don’t mind fighting; but I 
should never have a moments peace, if 1 was to do 
you the^east injury, (’ome. Jack, let us buss and be 
friends.’ Their gentility is unquestionable ; for they 
are seldom of any trade, though they are sometimes 
(being younger brothers perhaps) of a profession. I 
know one, who is a nominal lawyer; but^hough his 
friend has often fee’d him, our counsellor could never 
with any propriety consider him as a client : and I 
know another, wdto (like Gibbet in the play) is called 
Captain, whose elegant manner of living must be sup- 
ported by his being on full pay with his patron, since 
he does not receive even the common soldier’s groat a 
day from his commission. However, considering at 
one view the gentilit|' of their profession, and tlie 
shortness of their .finances, 1 often look upon them as 
a band of decayed gentlemen, the honourable pen- 
■^ion^s of those they follow. The great men among 
the Homans had a number of these Hangers-on, who 
attend*^ them wherever they went, and werfi empha- 
tically called UinbrjE, or shadows ; and, indeed, this 
appellation conveys a very full idea of the nature of 
these humble retainers to the wealthy, since they not 
only follow them like their shadows, but ‘ like a sha- 
dow prove the substance true for whenever you ob- 
serve one or more of these Umbr® perpetually at the 
heels of any gentleman, you may fairly conclude him 
to be a man of fortune. 

These i'aithful friends are so careful of every thing 
that concerns jow, that they always inquire with the 
greatest exactness into your affairs, and know almost 
as w'elfas your steward the income of your estate. 
They are*also so fdnd of your c^pany, and so de- 
sirous of preserving your good o|nnion, that a* Hang- 
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er-on will take as much pains to keep you entirely to 
himself, and to prevent a rival in your affections, as a 
mistress : and as a convenient ftmale is a very neces- 
sary part of the equipage of a person of fashion, these 
male fjoinpanions must be a very agreeable part of the 
retinue of those high-spirited young gentlemen, who 
are fond of being the head of their company. It is 
only a more refined taste ni expense to p&y a man for 
laughing at your wit, and indulging your humour ; 
and who will either drink his bottle wdth you at the 
tavern, of run to the end of the town for you on an 
errand. 

I might also take notice of an humbler sort of Hang- 
ers-on, who fix themselves to no one in particular, 
hut fasten upon all their friends in their turns. Their 
views, indeed, are seldom extended beyond a present 
subsistence ; and tlieir utmost aim perhaps is to get a 
dinner. For this purpose th^y keep a register of the 
hours of dining of all their acquaintance : and though 
they contrive to call in upon you just as yon are sitting 
down to table, they are always with much difficulty 
prevailed on to lake a chair. If you dine abroad, or 
are gone into the country, they will eat with your 
family, to prevent their being melancholy on account 
of your absence ; or if your family is out, they will 
breakfast, dine, and sup with you out of charity, be- 
cause you should not be alone. Every house is haunted 
with these disturbers of our meals : and perhaps the 
best way to get rid of them w'ould be, to put them, 
with the rest of your servants, upon boa^;^- wages. 

But besides these danglers after men of fortune, and 
intruders on your table in towm, the country breeds a 
race of lowly retainers, which may pro^rly be ranked 
among the same species. Almost every family sup- 
ports a poor kinsman ; who, happening to be no way 
related to the estjfte, was too praud of bm blood to 
^ply himself in ^ youth to any piofessiou, and 
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rather chose to be supported in laEiness at the family- 
seat. They are, indeed, known perhaps to be cousins 
to the squire, but d« not appear in a more creditable 
light, than his servants out of livery : and sometimes 
actually submit to as mean ofRces of drudgery^ as the 
groom or«whipper-iu. The whole fraternity of Hang- 
ers-on, whether in town or country, or under what- 
ever denomination, are the sons of idleness : for it will 
be found upon examination, that whenever a man, 
whose bread depends on his industry, gives himself up 
*to indolence, he becomes capable of any meanness 
\\ hatever ; and if they cannot dig, yet, like our Hang- 
ers-on, to beg they are not ashamed. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 175S. 


ITl id mtenderem^ quod te isli fucUem putant^ • 

Id nonjieri ex veru, vita, neque adeo ex xquo et bono, 

Sed cx. aaenlandOf indulgendo, et largiendo. T£R» 

What shall wc call it ? Folly, or Good-nature ? 

So soft, so simple, and so kind a creature ! 

Where Charity so blindly plays it’s part. 

It only shows the weakness of her heart ! 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

I HAVE been some years married to one of the best 
women in the Vorld. She possesses all the virtues that 
can be named : but, alas ! she possesses some of them 
to excess.* Those which I wish to' particularize, and 
which are infin'itely pernicious to i/e and my fortunes. 
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are her superabundant good-nature, and her boundless 
generosity. 

It is a little difficult perhaps to ascertain, what are, 
or ought to be, the exact bounds of good-nature; 
which, of all virtues, seems to me most necessary 
to be confined, or at least mitigated in such,^ manner, 
as to hinder it from destroying it's own excellence and 
utility. On the one hand, if it is restrained too close, 
the world will say, that it must entirely lose its es- 
sence: but, on the other hand, fatal experience has 
convinced me, that if it is permitted to enjoy a full 
unlimited sway, this amiable virtue becomes a ridicu-» 
lous vice ; and brings willi it, as in my wife’s case, 
fruitless expenses, .ill-judged concessions, and a kind 
of blind folly, that is always liable to contempt. 

Generosity is the daughter of good-nature. She is 
very fair and lovely, when under the tuition of judg- 
ment and reason ; but whep she escapes from her 
tutors, and acts indiscriminately, according as her 
fancy allures her, she subjects herself, like her mo- 
ther, to sneer, ridicule, and disdain. » 

To illustrate these assertions by some examples from 
among ,the many mishaps, losses, and embarrassments, 
wliich have accrued to us in the course of our domestic 
affairs, give me leave to tell you, that some years ago 
we had a fooiboy, who acted as butler, and had the 
custody of tlie little plate, w’hich our small fortune 
could afford us. The fellcw was awkward, and unfit 
for the station ; but my wife very good-naturedly was 
determined to keep him in our service, because he in- 
tended to marry the nursery -maid, and would un- 
doubtedly make an excellent husband, 'i'he rascal was 
a thief : but as it is ill-natured to suspect people, be- 
fore we have full proof of their knavery, several of 
his tricks and petty larcenies were attributed to the 
itinerant Jews anfl higglers, (we.then living at New- 
ington) who frequ^jptly called ac our door. At last> 
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however, after several rogueries, too evident to all, 
except the blindly goc^-natured, he went off with my 
wife’s gold repeating watch, and a pair of our best 
silver candlesticks, with which he voluntarily p'ans* 
ported himself, as wc have been since told, to the 
West Indies ; leaving his mistress the nursery-maid 
big with child, and thereby giving great licence to 
the neighbourhood to animadvert upon my wife’s 
amazing prescience in foreseeing his excellencies as 
a» husband. 

You must know’^, Sir, that my dear consort, in the 
full glow of her goodness, is never contented, unless 
her servants marry each other. All I can urge against 
so impolitic a custom, has been to no purpose: mar- 
riage (she says) prevents vice, and saves souls from 
destruction. Perhaps it may : but are no unmarried 
servants to be found in Mr. Fielding’s register office, 
or elsewhere, but what \rc vicious ? At least I am 
sure, that this piece of sanctity is very expensive in 
jt’s eiFe(;ts, and is attended with many inconveniences, 
'One of her maids, about two years ago, was disco- 
vered to be very intimate with my footman : m wife, 
to prevent ill consequences, hastened to have them 
married, and was present herself at the ceremony. She 
admired the modesty of the woman, and the sober 
gravity of the man, during the holy rites ; and was 
entirely convinced, that no harm could have happened 
from so decent a couple. In a short space after the 
jtnarriage, Patty brought forth a swinging girl; but as 
it was born almdst six months before its time, my wife 
«dvised them to keep it the remaining half year in cot- 
ton. She did this purely from a motive of good-na- 
I tiire, to shield if possible the new married woman’s 
reputation ; but finding our neighbours fleer at the in- 
cident, and slpile conteviptuously at the prescription of 
cotton, she contented herself in belieij^ng Patty’s own 
Account^ that * in truth had been marri^ eight 
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months before by a Fleet-parson, but was afraid to 
own it.’ j 

If my wife’s indulging her domestics in matrimony 
was productive of no other ill consequence than mere- 
ly their being married, it might, indeed, sometimes 
prove a benefit : but the chaster and more sober they 
have been before marriage, the greater number of chil- 
dren are produced in mattiinony ; and my wife looks 
Uf)on lierself as in duty oblig^xl to take care of the poor 
helpless Qjr>|)rings, that have been l)egottcn under her 
own ruid ; so that, 1 assure you, Sir, my house is so 
well filled with childnm, that it would put you imme- 
diately in mind of the Foundling Hospital; with this 
ditFercncc, liowcvcr, that in my hospital not only the 
children are provided for, w hether bastards or legiti- 
mate, but also tlic [’athers and mothers. 

\our office, Mr. (.’ensor, reejuires and leads you to 
hoar domestic occurrences ; otnerwise 1 should scarce 
liave troubled you w^ith the records of a private family, 
almost ruined by e\crescences of virtue. Tlie same 
overflowing liumanity runs through the whole conduct 
of the (lear woman wdiom I have mentioned. Even 
in trifles she is full of w^orks of su|)ererogalion. Our 
doors ai« perpetually surrounded writh l>eggars, where 
the halt, the maimed, and the blind, assemble in as 
great numbers as at the door of the Roman (Jatholic 
Chapel in Liincolii’s-iiin- fields. She not only gives 
them money, but sends them out great quantities of 
bread, beer, and cold victuals ; and she has her differ- 
ent pensioners (as she herself calls thoirr) for every day- 
in the week. But the expense attending these out- 
door petitioners, many of whom have from time to 
time been discovered to be impostors, is nothing in 
comparison to the sums that are almost daily draw'n * 
from her by beggibg letters. It ^ impossible to ima- 
gine ^calamity, bji which she has not been a sufferer, 
in relieving those \vho have .extorted money from her 
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by» pretended misfortunes. The poor lady has been 
much hurt by losses in trade, sustained great damages 
by tire, iindergone^nany hardships from sickness, and 
other unforeseen accidents; and it was but yesterday 
dial she* paid a long apothecary’s bill, brought on by a 
violent i’ever. Thus, Sir, though my wife keeps but 
little company, and the family expenses arc to all ap*- 
pearaiice very small, yet this dear woman’s superabun- 
dant good-nature is such a perpetual drawback on her 
economy, that we run out considerably. This extra- 
vagant and ill-judged generosity renders all her nume- 
rous excellencies of non-effect: and I have often 
known her almost destitute of clothes, because she had 
distributed her whole wardrobe among liars, syco- 
pliants, and Jiypocrites. 

Thus, Sir, as briefly as I can, 1 have set before you 
my unhappy case. 1 am perishing by degrees : not 
by any real extravagance, any designed ruin, or any 
indulgence of luxury and riot, in the person who de- 
stroys me. On the contrary, no woman can excel my 
wif» in the simplicity of her dicess, the humility of her 
desirds, or the contented easiness of her nature. What 
namcji^ir, shall I give to my misfortunes? They pro-., 
cced not from vice, nor even from folly ; they proceed 
from too tender a heart ; a heart that hurries away, or 
absorbs all judgment and reflection. To call these 
errors the fruits of good-nature, is too mild a defini- 
tion : and yet to give them a harsher appellation, is 
unkind. I^t me suffer what 1 will, I must kiss the 
dear hand thjit ruins me. 

In my tender hours of speculation I would willingly 
impute rny wife’s faults to our climate, and the natural 
disposition of our natives. When the English are 
good-natured* they are generally so to excess : and as 
1 have not seen this particular character delineated in 
ary of yaur papers, 1 have endeavoured to paint it 
myself; and shall draw to the cqoclusion of iny letter 

VOL. xxxii. 
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by one piece of advice, — Not to be generous over- 
mucli. The highest acts of g(*nerosity are seldom re- 
paid in any other coin but baseness and ingratitude: 
and we ought ever to remember, that, out of ten lepers 
cleansed, • one only came back to return thanks ; the 
rest were made whole, ajid %vent tlieir way.’ 

1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Timon of London. 


N® 99. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1755. 


Da veniam, mvtre tuis qniid nolo Calendis, 

♦ MART. 

Tliy works, O Winff, O Partrlil^ife, I despise, 

And Robin's for the poor, and Ryder's for the wise. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

At this season of the year, while the streets resound 
with the cry of new almanacs, and every stall is 
covered with news from the Stars, Diaries, Predictions, 
Complete Ephemerides, &c. drawn up by Partridge, 
Parker, Vincent Wing, and the rest of the sagacious 
body of philomaths and astrologers, give me leave to 
acquaint you of my intentions of appearing annually 
in a like capacity. You must know, Sir, that having 
observed, that among the great variety of almanacs 
now published, there is not one contrived «for the use 
of people of fashion, I have resolved to remedy this 
defect by publishing *one every yea^ under the title 
the Court Calendar, calculated for the Btienaian of 
St. James’s. * 
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• 'file plan, which ha^been hitherto followed by our 
almanac-makers, can be of no use whatever to the 
polite world, who are as widely separated, in their 
manner of living, from the common herd of people, 
as the inhabitants of the antipodes. To^know the 
exact, rising and setting of the sun, may serve to direct 
the vulgar tradesman and mechanic when to open shop 
or go to work : but persons of fashion, whose hours 
are not marked by the course of that luminary, are in- 
dilferent about its motions; and, like those who livo 
under the equinoxial line, have thfeir days and nights 
of an equal degree of length all the year round. The 
rod-letter-days, pointed out in our common almanacs, 
may perhaps be observed by some formal ladies, wha 
regulate their going to church by them ; but people of 
quality perceive no diflerence between the moveable or 
immoveable feasts and fasts, and know no use of Sun- 
day, but as it selves to call them to the card-tabloi 
What advantage can a beau reap from Ryder’s List of 
the Fairs, which can only be of service to his groom? 
Or what use can any gentleman or lady make of those 
Diaries now inscribed to thc?m, which are filled witli 
algebra and the mathematics? In a word„lhe present 
uncouth way of dividing the months into Saints’ dayk, 
Sundays, and the like, is no more adapted to the pre- 
sent modes of polite life, than thf Roman division into* 
Ides, Nones, and Calends. 

Instead of supposing, with the vulgar tribe of astro- 
nomers, that the day begins at sunrise, my day, which 
will commence at the time that it usually breaks in 
fashionable apartments, will be determined by the 
rising of people of quality. Thus the morning dawns 
with early risers between eleven and twelve ; and noon 
commences* at four, when, at this time of the year, 
the dinner and wax-lights come in together. For 
want of a thorough knowledge *of the distribution of 
the day, all who have any connexion with the polite* 

. d2 
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world might be guilty of many mistakes : and when 
an honest man from CornhilL intended a nobleman a 
visit after dinner, he would perhaps find him si]>ping 
his morning chocolate. The inconveniences of the old 
style in our manner of reckoning the days were so 
manifest, that it was thought proper to amend them 
by act of parliament. 1 am resolved, in like manner, 
to introduce the new style of dividing the hours into 
my almanac : for can any thing be more absurd than 
to fix the name of morning, noon, and evening, at pre- 
sent on the same hours, which bore those iippellations 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth? A duchess is so far 
from dining at eleven, that it often happens, that her 
Grace has not tlien opened her eyes on the tea-table ; 
and a maid of lionour would no more rise at five or 
six in the morning, as it was called by the early 
dames in Queen Bess's court, than she would, in iuii- 
'tation of those dames, breakfast upon strong beer and 
beef-sleaks. Indeed, in those houses, where the hours 
of quality are observed by one part of the family, the 
impolite irregularity of the other, in adhering to the 
old stylo, occasions great disturbance ; for, as Lady 
Towrily says, ‘such a house is worse than an inn with 
ten .stage coaches. What between the impertinent 
people of business in a morning, and the intolerable 
thick shoes of footman at noon, one has not a wink of 
sleep all night/ 

The reformation w'hich I have also made in respect 
to the red-letter-days is no less considerable. I have 
not only wiped away that immense catalogue of saints, 
which crowd the Popish calendar, but have also blotted 
out all the other saints, that still retain their places in 
our common almanacs: well knowing ^that persons 
of fashion pay as little attention to the apostles and 
evangelists, as to ilt. Mildred, St. Bridget, or St, 
Winifred, Indeed, I retain the old name.of 6l. Jolio* 
;^^ecduse *1 am sure kiat people of quality will not 
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think of any body’s being designed under that title, 
except the late Lord Bolingbroke. Having thus dis^ 
carded the saints, neoplc whom nobody knows, I bavo 
taken care to introduce my readers into the best com- 
pany : for the red-letters in my calendar will serve to 
distinguish those days, on which ladies di the first 
fashioit keep their routs and visiting days ; a work of 
infinite use, us well to the persons of distinction them- 
selves, as to all those who have any intercourse with 
the polite world. That season of the year, commonly 
distinguished by the appellation of>Lent, which ini- 
plk3S a time of fasting, 1 shall consider, according to 
it’s real signification in the beau monde, as a yearly 
festival.; and shall, therefore, mention it under the 
denomination of the Carnival. The propriety of this 
w'ill be evident at first sight ; since nothing is so plain, 
as that, at this season, all kinds of diversion and jol- 
lity are at their height in this metropolis. Instead of 
the Man in the Almanac, I at first intended (in imi- 
tation of Mr. Dodsley’s memorandum book) to deli- 
neate the figure of a fine gentleman, drest d la mode : 
but* I was at length determined, by the advice of some 
ingenious friends, to suffer the old picture to remain 
there • since, as it appears to be run ihrougfi the body- 
in several places, it may not improperly represent that 
fashionable character, a duellist. 

In the place which is allotted in other almanac^ 
for the change of weather, (as hail, frost, snow, cloudy, 
and the like) 1 shall set down the change of dress, ap- 
propriated to different seasons, and ranged under the 
titles of hat9^ capuchins, cardinals, sacks, negligees, 
gauze handkerchiefs, ermine tippets, muffs, &c. and in 
a parallel column (according to the custom of other 
almanacs) 1, shall point out the several parts of the 
body affected by these changes ; such as head, neck, 
breast, shoulders, face, hands, feel, legs, 8cc. And as 
Mr. Ryder accompanies every month with seasonable 
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cautions about sowing turnips, raising cabbages, 
blood-letting, and the like important articles, 1 shall 
give such directions, as are most fiiitable to the bean 
tnonde. : as a specimen of which, 1 shall beg leave to 
lay befojre you the following 


" OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

THE MONTH OF MAY. 


If the season proves favourable, it will be proper at 
the beginning of this month to attend to the cultiva- 
tion of your public gardens. Trim your trees, put 
your w'alks in order, look to your lamps, have ballads 
written, and set to music for the ensuing summer. 
Ladies and gentlemen must be careful not to catch 
cold ill crossing the water, or b§' exposing themselves 
to the damp air in the dark walk at VauxhalL 

Towards the middle of this month the air at both 
play-houses will begin to be too close and sultry fur 
ladies that paiqt, to risk the loss of their* complexion 
• in them. * 

About the end of this month it will be expedient 
for those ladies, w’ho are apt to be hysterical wiieii the 
tow'n empties, to prepare for their removal at Tun- 
bridge, Cheltenham, and Scarborough, for the benodt 
of the waters. 

1 am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

TYCHO COURTLY. 


W. 
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liicet Parasiticep arti maximum in mahm crucem ! 

ALeo ab tlCm, poitquum video mr xic iudificarier. 

Per go ad alios : venio ad aUo$ : deinde ad altos : una res. 

• PLAUT. 

Let Ty liurn take the flatterers and their arts ; 

To fools a may^ame 1^ a man of parts: 

PulIM by the nose by one; Pm kick’d by t’other; 

And each sworn fool, 1 swear, has his sworn brother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

I AM one of those idle people (of whom you have 
lately given an account) who, not being bred to any 
bus^ess, or able to get a livelihood by work, have 
taken* up the servile trade of an hanger-on. But as 
you have only just touched on the many dangers and 
difticulties incident to this way of life, in ‘ order to . 
illustrate this part of the character, give me leave to 
present you with a narrative of my own adventures. 

I first served iny time with an old nobleman in the 
country ; and as 1 was a distant relation of his lord- 
ship’s, 1 was adm^d to the honour of attending 
him in the double capacity of valet and apothecary. 
My business in a morning was to wait on him at 
dressing time ; to hold the bason while he washed hia 
hands, buckle his shoes, and tie on his neckcloth: 
besides which, his lordship had such a regard for me, 
that nobody but myself was ever trusted with cutting 
his corns, or paring his toe-nailsi; and whenever he 
v/as sick* it was always my office to hold his head 
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during the operation of an emetic, to attend him in 
the water-closet when he took a cathartic, and sdme- 
V times to administer a clyster. If his lordsiiip had no 
ilioinpaiiYy I was, indeed, pcrm^tlcd to sit at table 
with him ; but when he received any visitors more 
grand uhan ordinary, I was equipped (together with 
some of the best looking tenants) in a tie-^wig, full 
trimmed coat, and laced waistcoat, in order to swell 
the retinue of his servants out of livery. 1 bore my 
slavery with the greatest degree of patience, as my 
lord would often hint tome, that I was provided for, 
ill his will : however, 1 had the mortilication to find 
myself supplanted in his good graces by the chaplain, 
who had always looked upon me as his rival, and con- 
trived at length to out-wheedle, out-fawn, and out- 

cringe me. Jn a word, my lord died: -and while 

the chaplain (who constantly prayed by liim during 
his last illness) had the consolation of having a good 
benefice secured to him in the will, my name was hud- 
dled among those of the common servants, with no 
higher legacy than twenty guineas to buy mourning. 

With this small pittance (besides what I hacj made 
a shift to squeeze out of the tenants and tradesmen, as 
fees for my good word, when I had his lordshi'p’s ear) 

I came up to town, and embarked all I was worth in 
fitting myself out as a gentleman. Soon after, as 
good luck would have it, the neghew and heir of my 
old lord came from abroad, when I contrived to get 
into his favour by abusing his deceased uncle, and 
fastened myself upon him. It is true, he supported 
me ; admitted me into an equal share ^f his purse ; 
but, considering the dangers to which 1 was con- 
stantly exposed on his account, 1 regarded his boun- 
ties as only plasters to my sores. My head, back, and 
ribs, have received many a payment,* which should 
have been placed to, his lordship’s account : and I once 
narrowly escaped being hanged fot murderihg a poor 
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whom my lord in a frolic had run through 
the body. My patijon, among other marks of his 'N 
taste, kept a mistress ; and I, as his particular crony 
and a man of honour, was allowed to visit her. It 
happened one evening he unluckily surprised us in 
some unguarded faii\iliarities together ; but my lord 
was so far from being enraged at it, that he only 
turned madam down stairs, and very coolly kicked me 
4Jo\\ii after her. 

• I was thrown now upon the wide world again : but 
as I never wanted assurance, I soon made myself very 
familiarly acquainted with a young gentleman from 
Ireland, wdio was just come over to England to spend 
liis estate here. 1 must own, T had some difficulty in 
keeping on good terms with this new friend ; as I 
had so many of his own countrymen to contend with, 
who all claimed a right of acquaintance with him, and 
some of them even pretended to be related to him. 
Besides, they all persuaded the young squire, that 
they had fortunes in different parts of Ireland; though 
not one of them had any real estate more than myself: 
and, indeed, I also had a nominal 1 5001. per, aun. in 
the West Indies. These furious fellows (for, Sir, they 
would all fight) gave me much trouble : however, I 
r found out my young friend’s foible, and in spite of his 
countrymen became his inseparable companion. He 
was not only very fond of women, but had a particu- 
lar passion for new faces ; and to humour this inclina- 
tion, I was perpetually on the look-out to discover 
fresh pieces fdft* liim. 1 brought him mantua-makers, 

' milliners, and servant maids in abundance; and at 
length grew so great a favourite, by having prevailed 
on one of my ewn cousins to comply with his propo- 
sals, that 1 verily believe he would soon have made 
me easy for life in a handsome annhity, if he had not 
been unfortunately run through the body in a duel by 
one of his own countrynven. 
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I next got into favour with an old colonel of the 
guards^ who happened to take a fancy to me one 
evening at the Tilt-yard cofTee-Hiouse, for having car- 
ried off a pint biiiTipcr more than a lieutenant of a 
man of war, that had challenged my toast. As his 
sole delight was centred in the bottle, all lit* required 
of me was to drink glass for glass with him ; which 
I readily complied with, as he ah\ a) s paid my reckon- 
ing. When sober, he was the best humoured man in 
the world ; btit he was very apt to be quarrelsome and ' 
extremely mischievous, when in liquor. He has more 
than once hung a bottle at my head, and emptied the 
contents of a l)o\vl of ptinch in iny fact' : sometimes 
he lias diverted himself by setting fire to my ruffles,, 
shaking the ashes of his ]>ipe over my perriwig, or * 
making a thrust at me wuth the red-hot poker: and I 
ren ( in her, he orce soused me all over with the urine 
of the wholo ccnipauy by edapping a large pewter 
Jordan topsy-turvy upon my head. All these indigni- 
ties I ver) paiienuy put up with, as he was sure to ^ 
lui.kf' ini* double amends for them the next mOrning : • 
and i was very near procuring a commission in the 
army through his interest, when to my g-c^t disap- 
poinunent, he was suddenly carried off by an apo- 
plexy. ^ 

\ou w ill be surprised when I tell you, that I next 
contrived to squeeze myself into the good opinion of 
a rich old curniudgeon, a city merchant, and one of 
the circumcised. He could have no objection to my 
religion, as I used to spend every Sunday willi him at 
his country liouse, where 1 preferred placing at cards ^ 
to going to church. Nor could 1, indeed, got any 
thing out of him beyond a dinner: but I had higher 
points in view. As he had nobody to inherit his for- * 
tune but an only ^laughter, (who w jis kept always in 
the country) I became so desperately in love with her, 
that T would even have turned Jew to obtain her: but 
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instead of that, I very foolishly made a Christian of 
'her; and we were privately married at the Fleet. 
When 1 came to break the matter to the father, and 
*fo make an apology for having converted her, he re- 
, ceived me with a loud laugh. ‘ Sir,* says he, ‘Tf my 
cliiUl had rfvarried the devil, he should have had every 
penny that was her due. But, as she is only iny 
bastard, the law cannot oblige me to give her a far- 
thing.’ 

I* *This I found to be t<»o true : and very happily for 
me my Christian wife liad so little regard for lier new 
religion, that she again became an apostate, and was 
taken into kt'eping, (to wdiich I readily gave my con- 
,sent) by one of her own tribe and complexion. I 
shall not tire you with a particular detail of wJiat has 
happened to me since : 1 sliall only acquaint you, that 
1 liave exactly followed the precept of ‘ becoming all 
things to all men.’ 1 wtA once suj)ported very splen- 
didly by a young rake of quality for iny wit in talk- 
,ing blasphemy, and ridiculing the Bible, till my 
patron shot himself through the head; and I lived at 
bed and board with an old inethodist lady for near a 
twelve-mdhth, on account of my zeal for the* new 
doctrine, till one of the maid servants wickedly laid a 
^hild to me. At present, Mr. Town, 1 am quite out 
of employ ; having just lost a very profitable place, 
which 1 held under a great man in quality of his pimp. 
My disgrace was owing to the baseness of an old Co- 
nvent-garden acquaintance, whom 1 palmed upon his 
honour for an innocent creature just come out of the 
country : but the hussy was so ungrateful, as to bestow 
on both of us convincing marks of her thorough 
knowledge of the^own. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

Peter Supple. 
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TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

I hrfve a little gocl-daiighter in the country, to 
tvhom I every year send some diverting and instructive 
book for a New- Year’s gift: I would therefore beg 
you ta recommend to me one fit for the purpose ; 
which will oblige 

Your humble servant. 

T W 


TO MR. T W 


91R» 

I know no book so fit for your purpose as the Con- 
noisseur, lately published in two pocket volumes; 
which 1 would further recomfnend to all fathers and 
mothers, grand- fathers and grand-mothers, uncles and 
aunts, god- fathers and god-mothers, to give tc*. their 
sons and daughters, grand-sons and grand-daughters, 
nephew^ and nieces, god-sons and god-daughters ; — 
as being undoubtedly the best present at this season of 
the year, that can possibly be thought of. 

Town, Connoisseur. 


N. B. — Large allowance to those who buy quantities 
to give away. 
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- — Janique hifrontis imago^ 

^IRG. 


In two-ftf cM J iinus we this moral fiml 

While we look forward, we should look behind. 

As the appointed time of our publication now hap- 
pens to fall on New-year's-day, I cannot open the 
business of the year with a better grace, than by 
taking the present hour for the subject of this paper ; 
a subject, which pleases me the more; as it also gires 
me an opportunity o£ paying my readers the compli- 
ments of the season, and most sincerely wishing them 
' all a happy new year, and a great many of them. But, 
in Order to make these civilities of more consequence 
than*a bare compliment, 1 will also endeavour to give 
them A little wholesome advice ; by which* they ma^j^ 
be most likely to ensure to themselves that happiness, 
and to through the ensuing year with ease and 
tranquillity. 

No god in the Heathen Pantheon was expressed by 
more proper emblems, or more significantly represented, 
than Janus ; whom we may fairly style, in our langiia^, 
the god of J;he new year. The medals, on which the 
image of this deity was engraved, bore two faces, aot 
Ogling each other like those on the shillings of PUlip 
and Mary, nor cheek by jowl like the double visage 
on the coin*of William and Mary, but turned from 
each other; one looking forwards, as it were, into 
futurity, and the* other ^ing a retrospective view of 
what was passed. There cannot be devised a stronger, 

VOL. • ■ 
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or more sensible lesson of moral instruction, than this 
figure teaches us. This double view comprehends in 
itself the sum of human prudence ; for the most per- 
fect reason can go no higher than wisely to guess at 
the future, by reflecting on the past ; and morality 
is never so likely to persevere in a steady and uniform 
course, as when it sets out with a flxed determination 
of mutually regulating the new year by a recollection 
of the old, and at the same time making the succeed* 
ing a comment on the last. 

Most of the faults in the general conduct of man- 
kind, and their frequent miscarriages in their most 
favourite enterprises, will be found, upon examination, 
to result from an imperfect and partial view of what 
relates to their duty or undertakings. Some regulate 
their actions by blind guess, and rashly presuming on 
the future, without the least attention to the past. 
With these the impetuosity ol’ t,he passions gives their 
reason no scope to exert itself, but neglecting the 
premises, they jump to a conclusion. Others, who 
are often taken for men of deep reflection and marvel- 
lous understanding, meditate so profoundly on the 
past, that, they scarce take any notice either of tlie pre- 
sent or the future. To these two characters, whose 
misconduct arises from two such contrary sources, may 
indeed be added a third, whose wild irregular beha- 
viour is founded on no fixed principles, but proceeds 
from a total absence of thought and reflection. Thesty 
easy creatures act entirely at random, neither troub- 
ling themselves with what has been, wha? is, or what 
will be ; and, as the image of Janus seems to bear two 
heads, these thoughtless vacaut animals may almost be 
said to have no head at all. 

But that the necessity of taking this comprehensive 
view of oiir affairs may appear in the stronger light, 
let us consider the many difficulties,' in which men of 
any of the above characters are i9yolved^ from a total 
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neglect or partial survey of matters that should in- 
fluence their conduct. The first sort of men, who 
nourish great expecfations from tlte future, and suffer 
hope to lay their prudence to sleep, are very common ; 
Indeed, almost every man, like the dairy-makl with 
her pail*of milk, pleases himself with calculatii^ the 
advantages he shall reap from his undertakings. There^ 
is scarce a servitor at either university, who, when he 
takes orders, does not think it more than possible he 
*may one day be a bishop, or at least. head of a col- 
lege, though perhaps at first he is glad to snap at a 
curacy. Every walking attendant on our hospitals 
flatters himself that a few years will settle him in 
high practice and a chariot: and among those few 
gentlemen ol the inns of court, who really deserve 
the name of students, there is hardly one who sits 
down to Lord Coke without imagining that he mffy 
himself, some lime or^iher, be Lord Chancellor. At 
this early period of life these vain hopes may perhaps 
serv^ as spurs to diligence and virtue ; but what shall 
we say to those people, who in spite of experience and 
repeated disappointments, still place their chief de- 
pendence on groundless expectations from thfeir luUire,. 
fortune ? This town swarms with people who rely al- 
iiwst solely on contingencies: and our gaols are often 
filled with wretches, who brought on their own poverty 
and misfortunes, by promising themselves great profit 
from some darling scheme, which has at last been at- 
tended with bankruptcy. The present extravagance 
of many of "our spend-thrifts is built on some ideal 
riches, of which they are soon to be in possession ; 
and which they are laying out as freely, as the girl in 
the farce squanders the ten thousand pounds she was'tp 
get in the lottery. I am myself acquainted with a 
young fellow, whq had great expectations froth Ian old 
uncle, fte had ten thousand pounds of his own in 
ready money 5 and as t^e old gentleman was df an in- 
E 2 
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firm constitution, and turned of sixty, the nepfiew 
very considerately computed, that his uncle could 
hardly last above five years, dufing which time he 
might go on very gcnteely at the rate of 20001. per 
ann. However the old gentleman held together above 
seven years, the last two of which our youffg spark 
had no consolation, but tlie daily hopes oi his uncle's 
death. The happy hour at length arrived ; the will 
was lore open with rapture ; v/hen, alas 1 tiu^ fond 
youth discovered, that he had never once rcllected, 
that though he had a ticket in the wdieel, it might 
possibly come up a blank, and had the mortification 
to find himself disinherited. 

I shall not dwell so particularly on the ridiculous 
folly ot those profound speculatists, who fix their at- 
tention entirely on what is past, without making their 
rejections of service either for the present or the 
future, because it is not a very •common or tempting 
species of absurdity : but shall rather advise the reader 
to consider the time past, as the school of experience, 
from which he may draw the most useful lessons for his 
futhre conduct. This kind of retrospect would teach 
,U9 to prof'ide with foresight against the calamilies, to 
which our inexperience has hitherto exposed us, though 
at the same time it would not throw^ us so far back, as 
to keep us lagging, like the old style, behind the rest 
of the world. I'o say the truth, those sage persons 
who are given to such deep reflection, as to let to-day 
and to-morrow pass unregarded by meditating on yes- 
terday, are as ridiculous in their conduc^., as country 
beaux in their dress, who adopt the town modes, just 
after they are become unfashionable in London. 

But there is no task so difficult, as to infuse ideas 
into a ,brain hitherto entirely unaccustomed to think- 
ing ; for how can w^ warn a man to avoid the misfor- 
tunes which may hereafter befal him, or to improve 
,by the calamities he has already suffered, whose ac- 
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tions are not the result of thought, or guided by ex- 
perience ? These persons are, indeed, of all others, 
the most to be pitied. They are prodigal and aban- 
doned in ihoir conduct, and by vicious excesses ruin 
their constitution, fill at len^h poverty aad death 
stare thSm in the face at the same time; or if, unfor- 
tunately, their crazy frame holds together after the 
utter destruction of their fortune, they ^ish a thought- 
less i:fe by an act of desperation, and a pistol puts an 
» end to their miseries. , 

Since, then, good fortune cannot be expected to fall 
into our laps, and it requires some thought to ensure 
to ourselves a likelihood of success in our undertakings. 
Jet us look back with attention on the old year, and ^ 
gather instructions From it in what manner to conduct 
ourselves through the new. Let us also endeavour to 
draw from it a lesson of morality: and I hope it \fill 
not be thought too soiemn a conclusion of this paper, 
if I advise my readers to carry this reflection even 
into^religioii. This train of thought, that teaches us 
at once to reflect on the past, and look forward to tho 
future, will also naturally lead us to look up with awe 
and admiration towards that Being who hfts existed,, 
from all eternity, and shall exist world without end. 
No consideration can give us a more exalted idea of 
the Power who first created us, and whose providence 
is always over us. Let us then consider with atten- 
tion this pagan image, by which we may add force to 
our morality, and prudence to our ordinary conduct ; 
nor let us blush to receive a lesson from Heathens, 
which may animate our zeal and reverence for the 
Author of Christianity. 

O. 
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•Paier ! nec yarn pater ■ 

OVMD. 


O shame *to ano(»rry * his Grace ’s .son 
Owes his vile birth to Harry or to John. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, « 

It has been my good fortune to be born of ^ family 
thet is recorded in the Herald’s dictionary as one of 
the most ancient in the kingdom^ We are supposed to 
have come into England with William the Conqueror. 
Upon my accession, some years ago, to my elder bro- 
ther’s estate and title of a Baronet, I received a Visit 
from Rouge Dragon, Esq. Pursuivant at Arms, to con- 
gratulate me upon my new rank of a Vavasour, and to 
know whether 1 should choose to bear the Dexter Base 
Points of the Lady Isabel's Saltire in Chief, or only 
her Sinister Corners, she being one of the seventeen 
coheiresses of my great great great great great grand- 
father's fourth wife Dorothy, the daughter and sole 
heiress of Simon de la Frogpool of Croakham in Suf- 
folL This unexpected visit must have « disconcerted 
me invincible degree, if upon recollection I had 
not^W^ remembered Mr. ^uge Dragon as a constant 
companion to my late brother, but as a kind of tutor, 
in initiating him into the science of heraldry, and the 
civil and military achievements, to which our nobi- 
lity and gentry are entitled. As so6n, therefore, as I 
could recover myself from my hrst surprise, in hearing 
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an \inknown Englisli language, I humbly thanked 
Mr. Dragon for tlie pains he had taken in considering 
my coat of arms so minutely ; but hoped he would give 
himself no farther trouble upon my account, because 
1 wa? fully determined to bear the plain shield of my 
grandfather Peter, without taking tne least notice of 
Lady Isubel's Saltire in Chief, or even of her Sinister 
Corners. 

Be it to my shame or not, I must confess that he- 
^raldry is a science wliicli I have never much culti- 
vated ; nor do 1 find it very prevalent among the 
fashionable studies of the age. Arms and armorial 
tokens may, I suppose, be regularly distinguished, 
and properly emblazoned, upon the family plate to 
which they belong : but I have observed of lato, that 
these honourable ensigns are not confined entirely ta 
their proper owners, but are usurped by every bijdy 
who thinks fit to tal^ them; insomuch that there is 
scarce a hackney coach in London which is not in 
posscasiori of a ciucal crest, an earl’s coronet, or a 
baropet’s bloody hand. This, indeed, has often given 
me great oiience, as it reflects a scandal on our nobi- 
lity afsd gentry ; and T cannot but think .it very in- 
decent for a duke’s coach to be seen waiting at a nighf- 
cellar, or for a countess’s landau to set down ladies at 
the door of a common bawdy-house. 1 remember I 
was one morning disturbed at ray breakfast by a 
fashionable rap at iny door ; when looking out of my 

window, I saw the coach of the l<ady Dowager 

drawn up Usrore it. I was extremely surprised at so 
early and unexpected a visit from her ladyship; and 
while I was preparing, to receive her, i overheard her 
ladyship at^high words with her coachman in my 
entry, when stepjjing to the staircase, 1 found that 
the coachman and her ladysnij) represented in the 
person bf one of my house-maids, were squabbling 
together about sixpence. This badge of nobility, as-* 
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sumed at random acc > ding to the fancy of the coach- 
painter, I have found convenient on other occasions ; 
ibr r once travelled from London fb Derby in an hired 
chariot, finely ornamented with a vi.^count’s cypher 
and coronet ; by which noble circfnnstances 1 was com- 
pelled ill every inn to pay as a lord, though I'was not 
at that lime even a simple baronet, or (in the language 
of my friend Mr. Dragon) arrived to the dignity of a 
Vavasour. 

I have sometimes doubted, whether nobility and, 
high rank are of that real advantage which they are 
generally esteemed to be ; and I am almost inclined to 
think that they answer no desirable end, but as far 
as they indulge our vanity and ostentation. A. long 
roll of ennobled ancestors makes, I confess, a very al- 
luring appearance. To see coronet utter coronet pass- 
ing before our view in an uninterruj/ted succession, is 
the most soothing prospect that#perhdps can present 
itself to the eye of human pride : the exaltation that 
we feel upon such a review, takes rise in a visionary 
and secret piece of flattery, that as glorious, awl as 
long,, or even a longer line of future coronets may 
^ring from ourselves, as have descended from o&r an- 
cestors. We read in Virgil, that Anchises, to inspire 
his son with the properest incitement to virtue, shews 
him a long race of kings, emperors, and heroes, to 
whom .^neas is fore-doomed to give their origin ; and 
the misery of Macbeth is made by Shakspeare to pro- 
ceed, less from the consciousness of guilt, than from 
the disappointed pride, that none of his own race shall 
succeed him in the throne. 

The pride of ancestry, and the desire of continuing 
our lineage, when they tend to an incitegient of vir- 
tuous End noble actions, are undoubtedly laudable ; 
and I should, perhaps, have indulged myself in the 
deasing reflection, had not a particular, stofy in a 
rrench ncTtrel, which Ilately xnpt with, put a stop to 
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allVain glories, that can possibly be deduced from a 
long race of progenitors. 

* A nobleman <»f an ancient house, of very ,higk 
rank and great fortune, (says the novelist) di^ sud- 
denly, and without 4)eing permitted to stop |t purga- 
tory, vws sent down immediately into hell. He had 
not been long there, before he met with his coachman 
'rhomas, who like his noble master was gnashing his 
teeth among the damned. Thomas, surprised to be- 
hold his lordship amidst the sharpers, thieves, pick- 
pockets, and nil the canaille of hell, started and cried 
out in a tone of admiration, ^ Is it possible, that 1 
see my late master among Lucifer's tribe of beggars, 
rogues, and pillcrers I How much am 1 astonished to 
find your lordship in this place! Yonr lordship! whose 
generosity was so great, whose afiluent housekeeping 
drew such crowds of nobility, gentry, and friends to 
your table, and wii^iin your gates, and whose fine 
taste employed such numbers of poor in your gardens, 
by building temples and obelisks, and by fonning 
lakq^ of water, ill at seemed to vie with the largest 
oceans of the creation ! Pray, my lord, if I may be 
so bo4d, what crime has brought your lordship into 
this cursed assembly T — ‘ Ah, Thomas,’ replied hfs 
lordship, with his usual condescension, ** I have been 
sent hither for having defrauded my royal master, and 
cheating the widow's and fatherless, solely to enrich, 
and purchase titles, honours, and estates for that un- 
grateful rascal, my only son. But prithee, Thomas, 
tell me, as« thou didst always seem to be an honest, 
careful, sober servant, what brought thee hither]* 
‘ Alas ! my noble lord,’ replied Thomas, ‘ I was sent 
hither for lw;getting that son.’ 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

{{.BOINALn FmWOBM. 

I mifet agree with my correspondent, that tlie study 
of heraldry is at present in very little repute among 
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US ; and our nobility are more anxious about preserving 
the genealogy of their horses, than of their own 
family. Whatever value their pi^genitors may have 
formerly set upon their blood, it is now found to be of 
no valu^. when put into the scale*and weighed against 
solid plebeian gold : nor would the most illustrious 
descendant from Cadwaliader, or the Irish kings, 
scruple to debase his lineage by an alliance with the 
daughter of a city-plum, though all her ancestors 
were yeomen, a/id none of her iamily ever bore arms. * 
Titles of quality, when the owners have no other 
merit to recommend them, are of no more estimation, 
than those which the courtesy of tfTe vulgar have be- 
stowed on the deformed ; and when I look over a long 
tree of descent, 1 sometimes fancy i can discover the 
real characters of sharpers, reprobates, and plunderers 
of*their country, concealed under the titles of dukes, 
earls, and viscounts. » 

It is well known, that the very servants, in the 
absence of their masters, assume the same titles; and 
Tom or Harry, the footman or groom of his G^ace, 
is always my Lord Duke in the kitchen or stables. 
For this reason, 1 have thought proper to present iny 
reader with the pedigree of a footman, drawn up in 
the same sounding titles, as are so pompously displayed 
on these occasions: and 1 dare say, it will appear no 
less illustrious, than the pedigrees ot many families, 
which are neither celebrated for their actions, nor dis- 
tinguished by their virtues. 

The family of the Skips, or Skipkennels, is very 
ancient and noble. The founder ot it, IMaitre Jaques, 
came into England with the Duchess ot Mazarine. 
Ile was son of a prince of the blood, his mother one 
of the Alesdames of France:* this family is therefore 
related to the most •illustrious MaUres d' Hotel and 
Valets de Chambre of that kingdom. Jaques had issue 
two sons,* Robert and Paql ^ of whom Paul, the 
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youngest, was invested with the purple before he was 
eighteen, and made a bishop, and soon after became 
an archbisliop. Robert, the elder, came to be a duke, 
but died without issue : Paul, the archbishop, left 
behind him an onl^ daughter, Barbara, ba%€^bom, 
who was afterwards maid of honour ; and intermarry- 
ing with a lord of the bed-chamber, had a very nu- 
merous issue by him ; viz. Rebecca, born a week after 
their marriage, and died young; Joseph, first a 
^squire, afterwanis knighted, high sheriff of a county, 
and colonel of the militia : Peter, raised from a cabin 
boy to a lord of the admiralty ; William, a faggot in 
the first regiment of the guairds, and a brigadier ; 
Thomas, at first an carPs eldest son, and afterwards a 
brewer and lord mayor of the city of London. The 
several branches of this family were no less distin- 
guished for their illustrious progeny. Jaques, the 
founder, first quartered lace on his coat, and Robert 
added the shoulder knot. Some of them indeed, met 
with great trouble : Archbishop Paul lost his see for 
gettif^ a cook-maid with child ; Barbara, the maid 
of honour, was dismissed with a big belly ; brigadier 
William was killed by a chairman in a pitched battle 
at an ale-house ; the lord of the admiralty was trans- 
ported for seven years ; and duke Robert had the 
misfortune to be hanged at Tyburn. . 
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■ ■ - -Nlhit vUletut mundius* 

TEU. 

The house so neat, so nice within, 

M'is i^ity we should enter in. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

I AM married to a lady of a very nice and delicate 
disposition, who is cried up by all the good women of 
W acquaintance, for being the neatest body in her 
house they ever knew. This, Sir, is my grievance : 
this extraordinary neatness is so very troublesome 
and disgusting to me, that 1 protest 1 had rather^ lodge 
in a carrier’s inn, or take up my abode with the*horses 
in the stables. 

It must be confessed, that a due regard to "neatness 
and cleanliness is as necessary to be observed in our 
habitations as our persons : but though 1 should not 
choose to have my hands begrimed like a chimney- 
sweeper’s, I would not, like the .superstitious Maho- 
metans, wash them six times a day ; and though I 
should be loth to roll in a pig-stye, yet I do not like 
to have my house rendered useless me under the 
pretence of keeping it clean. 

For my own part, I cannot see the difference be- 
tw^n having a house that is always dirty, and a house 
that is always to be cleaned. I could very willingly 
compound to be if ashed out of my home, with other 
masteip of families, every Saturday night: but my 
wife is so very notable, the same cleansing work 
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must be repeated every day in the week. All the 
morning long I am sure to be entertained with the 
domestic concert of Scrubbing the floors, scouring the 
irons, and beating the carpets ; and I am constantly 
hunted from room to Voom, while one is to be«c;usted, 
another dry-rubbed, another washed, and another run 
over with a dry mop. Thus, indeed, 1 may be said 
to live in continual dirtiness, that my hoasemay be 
clean : for, during these nice operations every apart* 
jjaent is slowed with soap, brickdust, sjind, scrubbing- 
brushes, hair-brooms, rag-mops, and dishclouts. 

You may suppose, that the greatest care is taken to 
prevent the least speck of dirt from soiling the floors* 
For this reason all that come to our house, (besides 
the ceremony of scraping at the door,) are obliged to 
rub their shoes for half an hour on a large ragged mat 
at the entrance : and then they must straddle their 
way along several lesser mats, ranged at due distances 
from each other in the passage, and (like boys at play) 
com^into the room with a hop, a step, and a jump. 
The iike caution is used by all the family : 1 myself 
am scarce allowed to stir a step without slippers ; lay 
wife ci^eps on tip-toe up and down stairs ; the maid*, 
servants are continually stumping below in clogs or 
pattens ; and the footman is obliged to sneak about 
the house bare-footed, as if he came with a sly design 
to steal something. 

After what has been said, you will naturally con- 
clude, that my wife must be no less nice in other par- 
ticulars. Biat, as it is observed by Swift, that * a 
nice man is a man of nasty ideas,’ in like manner we 
may affirm, that your very neat people arc the most 
slovenly on many occasions. They cannot conceive, 
that any thing, which is done by sucli delicate per- 
sons can possibly give offence » I have, therefore, 
often been in*pain for my wife, when I have seen her, 
before company, dust the tea-cupe with a foulhpron or 

VOL. xxxu, F 
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a wasliing gown ; and I have more than once bluShed 
for her, when, through her extreme cleanliness, she 
has not been contented without breathing into our 
drinking-glasses, and afterwards wiping them with 
her pocket handkerchief. Pecjple, Mr. Town, who 
are not very intimate with families, seldom .lee them 
(especially the female part) but in disguise : and it 
will be readily allow'ed, that a lady wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect, when she comes he! ore company, than 
when she first sits dowm to her toilet. My wdfe ap- 
pears decent enough in her apparel, to those who visit 
us in the afternoon : but in the morning she is quite 
another figure. Her usual dishabille then is, an or- 
dinary stiilf jacket and petticoat, a double clout thrown 
over her head and pinned under her chin, a black 
greasy bonnet, and a coarse dowlas apron ; so that 
ypu would rather take her for a chair- woman. Nor, 
indeed, does she scruple to stoop to the meanest drud- 
gery of sucli an occupation : for so great is her love 
of cleanliness, that 1 have often seen her on her knees 
scouring the hearth, and spreading dabs of vinegar and 
fuller’s earth on the boards. 

This extraordinary solicitude in my wife, for the 
cleanliness of her rooms and the care and preservation 
of her furniture, makes my house entirely useless, and 
takes away all that ease and familiarity, which is the 
chief comfort of one's owm home. I am obliged to 
make shift with the most ordinary accommodations, 
that the more liandsomc pieces ot furniture may re- 
main unsojyte^, And be always set out (.for show and 
xnagnificeh^d. 1 am never allowed to eat from any 
thing better than a delft plate, that the economy of 
the beaufait, which is embellished with a variety of 
china, may not be disarranged ; and, indeed, my wife 
prides herself particularly on lier ingenious contriv- 
ance in "this article, having ranged amon^ the rest 
^ome okl china not fit for use, but disposed in such a 
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manner, as to conceal the streaks of white paint that 
cement the broken pieces together. I must drink my 
beer out of an earthen mug, though a great quantity 
of plate is constantly displayed on the side-board ; 
while all the furniturej except when we have company, 
is done flp in paper, as if the family, to whom it be- 
longs, were gone into the country. In a word, Sir, 
any thing that is decent and cleanly is too good to be 
used, for fear it should be dirtied ; and I live, with 
^very convenience at hand, without thiS power of en- 
joying one of them. I have elegant apartments, but 
am almost afraid to enter them ; 1 have plate, china, 
and the most genteel furniture, but must not use 
them ; which is as ridiculous an absurdity and almost 
as great a hardship, as if I had hands without the 
power of moving them, the organs of sight, smell, taste, 
without being suffered to exert them, and feet withoflt 
being permitted to walk. 

Thus, Sir, this extravagant passion for cleanlines, 
so predominant in my wife, keeps the family in aper- 
petua\staie of muck and dirt ; and while we are sur- 
rounded with all necessaries, subjects us to every in- 
convenhence. But what makes it a slilT greater . 
grievance is, that it has been the ridiculous cause of 
many other misfortunes. I have sometimes created 
her anger by littering the room with throwing my 
garters on a chair, or hanging my peruke on one of 
the gilt sconces : having once unluckily spilt a bottle 
of ink on one of the best carpets, she was irreconcile- 
able for a month ; and I had scarce brought her to 
temper ogain, when I most unfortunately ran against 
the footman, who was entering with the dinner, and 
threw down a, leg of pork and pease-pudding on the 
parlour -door. This superabundant neatness did once 
also very nearly occasion my dea*h ; for while I lay 
ill of a fever^ my delicate wife, thinking it w'ould re-* 
fresh me, ordered my bedchamber to be mopjibd: and 
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the same scrupulous nicety was also the means of our 
losing a very considerable addition to our fortune. 

A rich old uncle, on whom had great depend- 
ence, came up to town last summer on purpose to 
pay us visit : but though hethad rode above sixty 
miles that day, he was obliged to stand in the passage 
till his boots were pulled off, tor fear ol soiling the 
Turkey carpet Alter sui>per the old goiitleman, as 
was his constant practice, desired to have his pipe: 
but this you may be sure couid by no means be al- 
lowed, as the filthy stench of the tobacco would never 
bo gotten out of the furniture again ; and it was with 
much ado, that my wile would even suffer him to go 
down and smoke in the kitchen. We had no room 
to lodge him in, except a garret with nothifig but bare 
walls; because the chintz bed-chamber was. indeed, 
tco nice lor a dirty country squire. These slights very 
much chagrined my good unclg: but he had not been 
with us above a day or two, before iiiy wile and he 
came to an open quarrel on the toliowing occasion. 
It happened, that he had brought a favounie pointer 
Svjih him, who, at his first coming, was imniediutely 
locked up in the coal-hole: but the dog haviog found 
means to escape, had crept slyly up stairs, aiirl (besides 
Other marks of his want of delicacy) had very calmly 
stretched himself out upon a crimson damask settee. 
My wife not only sentenced him to the discipline of the 
whip, but insisted upon having the criminal hanged 
up afterwards; when the master interposing in his be- 
half, it produced such high words between them, that 
iny uncle ordered hi.-^ horse, and swore he would never 
darken our doors again as long as he breathed. He 
went home, and about two months after died: but as 
he could not forgive the ill treatment, which both he 
and his dpg had mqf with at our house, he bad altered 
hia will, which before he had ma^de entirely in our 
favour. • I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. Peter Plainall. 
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Actum est ; Jli ; PerUii. TER. 

Ruin’d and undone ! 

The use of language is the ready communication of 
our thoughts to one another. As vre cannot produce 
the objects, which raise ideas in our minds, we use 
words which are made signs of those objects. No man 
could otherwise convey to another the idea of a table 
or chair, without pointing to those pieces of furnitinre: 
as children are taught^o remember the names of things 
by looking at their pictures. Thus, if I wanted to 
mention king Charles on horse-back, I must carry my 
conf^anion to Chariog-cross ; and would 1 next tell 
him of the statue of Sir John Barnard, we must trudge 
back again, and he must wait for my meaning till we, 
get to the Royal Exchange. We should be like the sages 
of Laputa, who (as Gulliver tells us) having substi* 
tuted things for w ords, used to carry about them such» 
things as were necessary to express the particular busi- 
ness they were to discourse on, ‘ I have often beheld 
(says hej two of those sages almost sinking under the 
weight of t^eir packs, like pedlars among us : who, 
when they meet in the streets, would lay down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation for an 
hour together; then put up their implementi, help each 
other to resume their burthens, and take their leave.’ 
In these circumstances a man pf the fewest wonds 
could net, indeed*, talk without carrying about him a 
much larger apparatus of conversatioDi than is con* 
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txiined in the bag of the noted Yeates, or any other 
slight-of-hand artist : he could not speak of a chicken 
or an owl, but ii must be ready^in his pocket to be 
produced. In such a case we could not say we heard, 
but we saw the conversation of friend ; as in the 
epistolary correspondence, carried on by those pretty 
hieroglyphic letters (as they are called), where the 
picture of a deer and a woman finely drcst is made to 
> stand for the expression oi dear lady. 

But the invention of words has removed these diffi- 
culties; and we may talk not only of any thing w^e have 
seen, but what neither we, nor the persons to whom 
we speak, ever saw. Thus we can convey to another 
the idea of a battle, without being reduced to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of learning it from the cannon’s 
mouth : and we can talk of the people in the ivorld 
of«,the moon, without being obliged to make use of 
Bishop Wilkins’s artificial wings^to fly thither. Words, 
therefore, in the ordinary course of lil’e, are like the 
paper money among merchants ; invented as a more 
ready conveyance, by which the largest sum caU be 
transmitted to the most distant places with as much 
ease as a letter ; while the same in specie .would 
require bags and chests, and even carts or ships to 
transport it. But, however great these advantages are, 
tto use of language has brought along w^ith it several 
jUfenveniences, as well as paper-money ; for as this 
IPlIer is more liable to miscarry, more easily concealed, 
carried off, or counterfeited than bullion, merchants 
have frequent cause to complain, fhat thq convenience 
of this sort of cash is not without it’s alloy of evil ; 
and we find, that in the use of language there is so 
much room for deceit and mistake, that though it 
noes not render it useless, it is much to be wished 
some remedy could contrived. 

Men are so apt to use the same Vords ia*difierent 
senses^ and call the same thing by diflfisrent names^ that 
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oftentimes they cannot understand others, or be them* 
selves understood. If one calls that thing black which 
another calls green, that prodigality which another 
calls generosity, they mistake each other^s moaning, 
and can never agree, ^ill they explain the words. It 
is to thi^ we ow^e so much wrangling in discoiirse, and 
so many volumes of controversy ou almost every part 
of literature. I have known a dispute carried on with 
great warmth, and when the disputants have come to 
«l3xp1ain wha& each meant, it has boin discovered they 
%/ere both of a side: like the men in* the play, w'ho 
met and fought first, and, after each had been heartily 
beaten, found themselves to be friends. What should 
we say, if this practice of calling things by a wrong 
name was to obtain among tradesmen ? If you was 
to send to your haberdasher for a hat, you might 
receive a pair of stockings ; or instead of a cordj^l 
julep from your apothecary, be furnished with a ca- 
thartic or a clyster. 

It would be needless to insist on the inconveruences 
arising from the misuse or misapprehension, of terms 
in alf verbal combats ; whether they be fought on the 
spot by word of mouth, or (like a game of cIiqss) main* 
tained, even though lands and seas interpose, by the* 
assistance of the press. In our ordinary conversation 
it is notorious, that no less coq|usioa has arisen from 
the wrong application or perversion of the original 
and most natural import of words. I remember, when ' 
I commenced author 1 published a little pamphlet, 
which 1 flattered ipysclf had some merit, though I 
must confess it did not sell. Conscious of my growing 
fame, 1 resolved to send the first fruits of it to an uncle 
in the country, that my relations might judge of the 
great honour i was likely to prove to the family : but 
how was 1 mortified, when the good man sent me 
word, * irfiat he wfts soEry to find I had rtdned my8elf> 
and had wrote a book| for the paryon of ibe. ^rish 
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had assured him, that authors were never worth a far- 
thing, and always died in a goal/ Notwithstanding 
this remonstrance, 1 have still pei;^isted in my ruin ; 
which at present 1 cannot say is quite completed, as I 
can make tw'o meals a day, have yet a coat to my back, 
with a clean shirt for Sundays at least, and ai}i lodged 
somewhat below a garret. However, this prediction 
of my uncle has often led me lo consider, in how many 
senses, different from it’s general acceptation, the word 
ruined is frequently made use of. M^hen we hear thiji. 
word applied id another, we should naturally imaging* 
the person is reduced to a stale worse than he was in 
before, and so low that it is scarce possible for him to 
rise again : but we shall often find, instead of his being 
undone, that he has rather met w'ith some^ extraordi- 
nary good fortune; and that those who pronounce 
hyn ruined, either mean you should understand it in 
some other light, or ahe call him undone, because he 
differs from them in his way of life, or because they 
wish him to be in that situation. I need not point 
out the extreme cruelty, as well as injustice, ili the 
misapplication of this term ; as it may literally hiin a 
man by .destroying his character: according, to the 
*old English Proverb, ^give a dog an ill name, and 
hang him.’ 

Most people are, i||deed, so entirely taken up with 
their own narrow that, like the jaundiced eye, 

every thing appears to them of the same colour. 
From this selfish prejudice they are led to make a 
wrong judgment of the motives ^d actions of others : 
and it is no wonder, that they should see ruin staring 
every man in the face, who happens not to think as 
they do : I shall, therefore, here set down a catalogue 
of some of my own acquaintance, whom the charity 
and good-nature of the world have not scrupled to 
ponounce absolutely ruined. * • 

A young clergyman of Cambridge ^might have bad 
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a good college-living in about thirty years time, or 
have been head of the house : but he chose to quit his 
fellowship for a small cure in town, with a view of 
recommending himself by his preaching Ruined. 

A fellow of anotl\er college in the same university 
refused^o quit his books and his retirement, to live as 
chaplain with a smoking, drinking, swearing, fox- 
hunting country squire, who would have provided for 

him Ruined. 

^ Dr. Classic, a young physician from Oxford, might 
^ave had more practice than Radcli jhS or Mead : but 
having studied Aristotle's Poetics, and read the Greek 
tragedies, as well as Galen and Hippocrates, he was 
tempted to write a play, which was universally ap- 
plauded, and the author was Ruined. 

A student of the Temple might have made sure of 
a judge's robes or the chancellor's seals: but b<^ng 
tired of sauntering in Westminster-hall without even 
getting half a guinea for a motion, he has accepted of 
a commission in one of the new-raised regiments, and 
is. A . • • Ruined. 

A* younger brother of a good family threw himself 
away ppon an obscure widow with a jointiy*e of 5001. 
per annum, by 'which he is Ruined: 

Another, a man of fortune, fell in love with, and mar- 
ried a genteel girl without a farthing; and though she 
makes him an excellent wife, he is universally allowed 
to have Ruined hlimeJf. 

Before I conclude, 1 cannot but take notice of the 
strange sens^ in wjiich a friend of mine once heard 
this word used in company by a girl of the town. 
The young creature, being all life and spirits, en- 
grossed ail the conversation to herself; and herself in- 
deed was the* subject of all the conversation: but what 
most sui prised him, was the manner in whl^h she used 
this woid Ruined; which occurfed frequently in her 
discourse^ th'ough never intended by her to convey the 
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meaning generally affixed to it. It served her soilie-' 
times as an aera to determine the date of every oc- 
currence — ‘ she bought such a gown, just after she was 
ruined — the first time she saw Garrick in Ranger, she 
was in doubt whether it was be/ore or after she w'as 
rwirtcd.’-— Having occasion to mention a youn^ gentle- 
man, she burst into raptures * O he is a dear crea- 

ture ! — He it was that luined iiit* — O he is a dear soul; 
— he carried me to an inn ten miles from my father’s 
house in the country, where he ruined me. — If he had. 
not mined me, \ should have l>een as miserable and as 
moping as my sisters. But the dear soul was (breed 
to go abroad upon liis travels, and 1 was obliged to 
come upon the town, three weeks alter 1 wasrwMied — 
no, not so much as three weeks after I was ruined — 
yes, it was full three weeks alter I w'as mined.^ 
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Gaudit egttis, canibu^que, et aprici gramme campi, 

HOR. 

To sprinir a covey, or unearth a fox, 

Inrev’rend sportsmen is riglit orthodox. 

My cousin Village, from whom I had not heard for 
Rome time, has lately sent me anaccouni^f a Country 
Parson ; which I dare say will prove entertaining to my 
town readers, who can have no other idea o(‘our clergy, 
than what they have collected Irom the spruce and 
genteel figures, which they have been used to con- 
template here in doctors’ scarfs, pudding- sleeves, 
starched bands, and feather-top grizzles, it will be 
jbuad from my cousin's description, that these reve- 
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rend ensigns of orthodoxy are not so necessary to be 
displayed among rustics; and that, when they are 
out ot the pulpit oi* piirplice, the good pastors may, 
without censure, pul on the manners as well as dress 
of a groom or whippdt-in. • 


Doncaster f Jan. 14, 1756. 

Dear Cousin, 

I am just arrived here, after having paid a visit to 
'Jjur old acquaintance Jack Quickset, who is now be- 
come the lievereiid Mr. Quickset, Rector of 

parish in the north-riding of this county, a living worth 
upwards of three hundred pounds per annum. As the 
ceremonies of ordination have occasioned no altera- 
tion in Jack's morals or behaviour, the figure he makes 
in the church is somewhat remarkable ; but as there 
are many other incumbents of country livings whdso 
clerical characters wil> be found to tally with his, per- 
haps a slight sketch, or, as I may say, rough draught 
of hi|n, with some account of my visit, will not be un- 
cnteriaining to your readers. 

Jack, hearing that 1 was in this part of the world, 
sent ii/e a very hearty letter, informing me, that he- 
had been double-japanned (as he called it) about a year 

ago, and was the present incumbent of ; where if 

I would favour him with my company, he would give 
me a cup of the best Yorkshire stingo, and would en- 
gage to show roe a noble day’s sport, as ho was in a 
fine open country with plenty of foxes. 1 rejoiced to 
hear he was so comfortably settled, and set out imme- 
diately for his living. When I arrived within the 
gate, my ears were alarmed with such a loud chorus of 
‘ No mortals on earth are so happy as we,* that I be- 
gan to think I had made a mistake; till observing 
it’s close^ neighbourhood to the church convinced me, 
that' this could be no other than the parsonage-house. 
On my entrance, my ftriend (whom I found in the 
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midst of a room-full of fox hunters in boots and bob- 
wigs) got up to welcome me to — , and embracing 
me, gave me the full flavour of hi!* stingo by belching 
in iny face, as he did me the honour of saluting me. 
He then introduced me to his 'Vriends ; and placing 
me at the right hand of his own elbow-chair, assured 
them, that 1 was a very honest cock, and love’d a chace 
of five and twenty miles an end as well as any of 
them ; to preserve the credit of which character, I 
was obliged to comply with an injunction to toss ofTse 
pint bumper of port, with the foot of the fox dipped 
and squeezed into it to give a zest to the liquor. 

The whole economy of Jack’s life is very different 
from that of his brethren. Instead of having a wife 
and a house full of children, (the most common fa- 
mily of a country clergyman) he is single ; unless 
we credit some idle whispers in the parish, that he is 
married to his housekeeper. TUli calm amusements of 
piquet, chess, and back-gammon, have no charms for 
Jack, who sees ^ his dearest action in the field, 1 and 
boasts, that he has a brace of as good hunters m his 
stable, as ever leg was laid over. Hunting and shoot- 
ing are tlie only business of his life ; fox-hqunds and 
pointers lie about in every parlour ; and he is himself, 
like Pistol, always in boots. The estimation in which 
he holds his friends, is rated according to their excel- 
lence as sportsmen ; and to be able to make a good 
shot, or hunt a pack of hounds well, are most recom- 
mending qualities. His parishioners often earn a shil- 
ling and a cup of ale at his hous&, by cbming to ac- 
qgpint him, that they have found an hare sitting, or a 
fox in cover. One day, while I was alone with my 
friend, the servant came in to tell him, ^ that the clerk 
Wanted to speak with him. He was ordered in ; bu^ 
1 could not help smiling, when (instead of giving no- 
tice of a^ burying, christening, or some other church 
bu5iness,\s 1 expected) 1 found the honest clerk only 
2 
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came to acquaint his reverend superior, that there vras 
a covey of partridges, of a dozen brace at least, not 
above three fields from the house. 

Jack's elder broftier. Sir Thomas Quickset, Mfho 

f ave him the benefic^, is lord of the manor so that 
ack ha^full power to beat up the game unmolested. 
He goes out three times a week with his brother’s 
hounds, whether Sir Thomas hunts or not ; and has 
besides a deputation from him as lord of the manor, 
^.consigning the game to his care, and empowering him 
jfD take away all guns, nets, and dogs from persons not 
duly qualified. Jack is more proud of this ofRce, than 
many other country clergymen are of being in the 
commission for the peace. Poaching is in his eye the 
most heinous crime in the two tables ; nor does the 
care of souls appear to him half so important a duty 
as the preservation of the game. * 

Sunday, you may suppose, is as dull and tedious to 
this ordained sportsman, as to any fine lady in town ; 
not that he makes the duties of his function any 
, fatigue to him, but as this day is necessarily a day of 
rest from the usual toils of shooting and the chase. It 
happened, that the first Sunday after I was «with him . 
he engaged to take care of a church, in the absence of 
a neighbouring clergyman, which was about twenty 
miles off. He asked me to accompany him ; and the 
more to encourage me, he assured me, that we should 
ride over as fine a champaign open country as any in 
the north. Accordingly I was roused by him in the 
morning before dav- break by a loud hollowing of 
‘ hark *0 Merriman,^ and the repeated smacks of his 
half-hunter ; and after we had fortified our stomach 
with several slices of hung beef and a horn or two of 
stingo, we sallied forth. Jack was mounted upon a 
hunter, which he assured me w%3 never yet thrown 
out : and»a8 we rode along, he could not help lament- 
ing, that so fine a soft morning should be thrown away 
▼OL, xxxu. * G 
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upon a* Sunday ; at the same time remarking, that "the 
dogs might run breast high. 

Though we made the best of oiir way over hedge 
and ditch, and took every thing* we were often de- 
layed by trying if wc could prick a hare, or by leaving 
the road to examine a piece of cover : and he fre- 
<q^uently made me stop, while he pointed out the par- 
ticular course that Reynard took, or the spot where he 
had earthed. At length we arrived on full gallop at the 
church, where we found the congregation waiting for 
us : but as Jack* had nothing to do but to alight, pul* 
his band out of the sermon case, give his brown scratch 
bob a shake, and clap on the surplice, he was presently 
equipped for the service. In short, he behaved him- 
self both in the desk and pulpit to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all the parish as well as the squire of it ; who 
after thanking Jack for his excellent discourse, very 
co'rdially took us home to dinner with him. 

I shall not trouble you with ati account of our enter- 
tainment at the ’squire’s ; who, being himself as keen 
a sportsman as ever followed a pack of dogs^.was 
hugely delighted with Jack’s conversation. C^liurch 
and king, and another particular toast, (in compli- 
ment, I suppose, to my friend’s clerical character) 
were the first drank after dinner ; but these were di- 
rectly followed by a pint bumper to horses sound, 
dogs hearty, earths stopt, and foxes plenty. When we 
had run over again Avith great joy and vociferation, as 
many chases as the time would permit, the bell called 
us to evening prayers : after which, though the squire 
would fain have bad us stay and takb a hunt with 
him, we mounted our horses at the church-door, and 
rode home in the dark; because Jack had engaged 
to meet several of his brolher-sportsntUn, who w^ere 
to lie all night at his own house, to be in readiness to 
make up for the lo^ of Sunday, by going out a cock- 
shooting^ very early next morning. 
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I inusl leave il to you, cousin, to make what refleo* 
tions you please on this character; only observing, 
that the country cait furnish many instances of these 
ordained sportsmen, whose thoughts are more taken tip 
with the stable or the dog-kennel than the Vfaureh ; 
and, indeed, it will be found, that our friend Jack and 
all of his stamp are regarded by their parishioners, not, 
as parsons of the parish, but rather as squires in orders. 

1 am, dear cousin, yours, &c. 

. T. 


N* 106. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1756. 


• Non htr? solennia vohis 
Vana superstition veterumve ignara deorum, 

Impasuit. Sa'visj hmpes Twjantf pertetis 

S'ejvat facimus. VIRG# 

Tlic^c solemn rites nor superstition vain, • 

Nor feartj from blinder ignorance ordain : 

Sav’d from the shook, f om dangers yet unknown^ 

Hib mercy we implore, whose pow’r we own. 


It is not easy for the mind of man to recover itself 
from any extraordinary panic, which has once seized 
it: for which reason we cannot be surprised, that 
many well-meaning people, who have not yet shaken 
off the apprehensions occasioned by the late dreadful 
earthquakes, should be led to conjure up new terrors, 
and alarm themselves with imaginary dangers. Their 
fears interpret every common incident, and even the 
^■hange of jw eaiher, as signs of approaching destruction : 
if the day be .calm and serene, such (they s^) is the 
•usual forerunner of a shock ; or, if the ni^t prove 

G % 
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tempestuous, they can hardljr persuade themselves, 
that it is only the wind, which rocks their houses. 
With this propensity to entertain any unreasonable 
dread about future events, it is no wonder, that weak 
minds brhoiild be worked upon b^^ little dabblers in phi- 
losophy. who, having gleaned a few barren scraps from 
the magazines, presume even to foretel the dissolution 
of the world by the comet, which is expected to ap- 
pear in 17 bS, Swift, in his Voyage to Laputa, has a 
passage so very apposite to these idle pretenders tu 
science, that 1 shall beg leave to transcribe it. 

‘ I’hese people,’ says he, ‘ are under continual dis- 
quietudes, never enjoying a minute’s peace of mind ; 
and their disturbances proceed from causes, which very 
little affect the rest of mortals. Their apprehensions 
arise from several changes they dread in the celestial 
bodies. For instance, that the earth by the continual 
approaches of the sun towards it must in course of 
lime be absorbed, or swallowed up. That the face of 
the sun will by degrees be encrusted with it’s own 
effluvia, and give no more light to the world. That 
the earth very narrowly escaped a brush from the last 
comet, i^hich would have infallibly reduced it lo ashes ; 
and that the next, which they have calculated for 
one and thirty years hence, will probably destroy us. 
For, if in its periheliou it should approach within a 
certain degree of the sun, (os by their calculations they 
have reasons to dread) it will receive a degree of heal 
ten thousand times more intense, than that of red-hot 
glowing iron ; and in its absemie from the sun, carry 
a blazing tail ten hundred thousand and fourteen miles 
long ; through which if the earth should pass at the 
distance of one hundred thousand mijes from the ny^ 
cleusy or main body of the cornet, it must in its passage 
be set on fire, and reduced to ashes. That the sun, 
daily spending its rays without any nutriment to sup- 
ply th^, will at last be wholly consumed and auni- 
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hilated ; which must be attended with the destruction 
of this earth, and of all the planets that receive their 
light from it. • 

* They are so perpetually alarmed with the appre- 
hensions of these anif the like impending donors, that 
they can neither sleep quietly in their beds, nor have 
any relish for the common pleasuses or amusements of 
life. When they meet an. acquaintance in the morn- 
ing, the first question is about the sun’s health, how 
Ste looked at his setting and rising, * and what hopes 
they have to avoid the stroke of an approaching comet. 
This conversation they are apt to run into with tho 
same temper, that boys discover !o hoar terrible stories 
of spirits and hobgoblins, w^hich they greedily listen 
to, and dare not go to bed for fear.’ 

Let us, however, banish from our thoughts all s]^ch 
vain notions, and let us fortify our minds with a true 
senve of religion, whifch will teach us to rely on the 
protection ol that providence, which has hitherto pre- 
served us. It is with great pleasure that 1 remark the 
unanwnous concurrence of almost all ranks of people in 
allowii^ the propriety of the present solemn^fast, as a 
nece.ssary act of humiliation, to avert the wrath and* 
vengeance of heaven, and to call down it’s mercies upon 
"is. It is true, indeed, that no persons do more pre- 
judice to the cause of religion, than they who cloud it’s 
genuine cheerfulness with the gloom of superstition, 
and are apt to consider every common accident that 
befals us, as a judgment. They clothe religion in 
the most terrttying htibit, and, (as it were) dress it up 
in all the horrors of the inquisition. These people are 
much to be pitied ; and it is to be wished, that their 
mistaken piety* could be better regulated. But there is 
another set of men of a different turn, more numerous, 
and mucl^ more dangerous to the community, who treat 
every act of religion as a jest, and hold it’s most sa- 
cred ordinances in cont^pu Set forms ana ceremo- 
• tt3 
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monies, tbougli they have no essential virtue in tliem«- 
eelves, are yet indispensably requisite to keep alive in 
tis a quick sense oi our duty. i%must be allowed in- 
deed, that if a man could constantly einoloy his mind 
in hol)v meditations, exercise the virtues, and believe 
the mysferies of our religion, he would be a true Chris- 
tian, though he never c(;mplied with any outward 
forni.s, or so much as rt-peated a single prayer. But 
it is manifest from experitmee, that those who neglect 
the ordinances, neglect also the duties of a chnstiai?^, 
and the least redeciiori on the human mind will con- 
vince us, that some external rites are necessary to set- 
tle the wandering ideas, and to fix the attention on 
it’s proper object. The fer\*e!‘it repetition of a j)rayer 
inspires us with love and gratitude towards the Deity, 
and kindles the sparks of devotion within us; and it 
iS'ea.sy to conceive, that, if the celebration of public 
worship w’as neglected nrnongi.us only for one year, it 
would be a more fatal blow to religion, than all the 
weak attacks of infidels and free-thinkers. 

But though forms may be said to compose the body, 
a good life is the soul of religion, without which the 
rest is but a dead mass. The most rigid compliance 
with every ordinance of the church, if it has no in- 
fluence on our conduct, is rather a solemn mockery, 
than an atonement for. our offences ; as they, who re- 
ceive the bread and wine without a firm resolution to 
lead a new life, are said to eat and drink their ow^n 
damnation. Wherefore^ a strict observance of this or 
that particulor^day is not fi sufficient discharge of our 
duty, except it serve to rouze us from the lethargy of 
sin, to awaken in us a desire of becoming worthy the 
protection of the Almighty, by animating our &ith, 
amending our lives, and working in us a repentance of 
our transgressions.* Thus the Lord’s day is not merely 
set apart for devotion, with an unlimited licence to 
wickedness all the rest of the week ^ but our being 
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particularly exercised in acts of piety for one day is 
calculated to strengthen our virtue, and to give a tino/ 
ture of religion our whole conduct through the^ 
other six. 

On the present siplemn occasion, I douj^t not but 
every persuasive, tending to make this temporary fast 
a lasting benefit, wfll be urged by the clergy ; I shall 
therefore content myself with touching on some laxi- 
ties in the usual manner of keeping a fast, which, 
«,though they are not of sufficient dignity to be taken 
* notice of fiom the pulpit, should yet be pointed out, 
as the violation of the fast in these particulars is al- 
most universal. 

The very name of a fast implies a day of abstinenc‘e> 
of mortification and self-denial; which has always 
been enjoined as a necessary means of subduing irre- 
gular desires, and fitting us for holy meditations. •For 
this reason, in fonr\pr days, when people of quality 
rose earlier than even mechanics now open their shops, 
when the court itself dined at eleven, that meal was 
defj^rred till four o’clock, in compliance with this re- 
ligious exercise, which was in those times a real absti- 
nence, a true piece of mortification and *self-deniq1. 
But if the observance of a fast consists in not dining 
till four o’clock, our persons of fashion may be said 
to fast every day of their lives. In truth, the several 
hours of the day are adapted to such very different 
employments to what they were formerly, that our 
four o’clock stands in the place, of their eleven : and 
nothing cai 4 be more absurd (to use no harsher term) 
than to adhere to the form in the performance of a re- 
ligious act, when, by the alteration of circumstances, 
that form contradicts the very meaning of it’s 
original institution. I would also ask those rigid de- 
votees, who observe this day in ^11 jthe strictness of the 
letter, Aid woulA be shocked at the sight of a leg of^ 
mutton or' beef-steak« on their tablesi whether the* 
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dining upon salt or other fish may not be considered 
rather as feasting than fas.ing, if (as is often the case) 
it should happen to be a dish they ^re remarkably fond 
of. All these methods of keeping a fast without ab- 
fllinence,, mortification, or self'dunial, are mere quib- 
bles to evade the performance of our duty, and en- 
tirely IVustrate the design of appointing this solemnity. 
There is something of this nature very commonly 
practised in France: where there are many families, 
w'ho keep the whple Lent with great strictness, but the 
last night of it invite a great deal of company to sup- 
per. The moment the clock strikes twelve, a magni- 
ficent entertainment, consisting of all sorts of rich 
fare, is served up, and tht'se most Christian debauchees 
sit down to indulge in luxury, without sinning against 
the canon. 

^ cannot conclude without an earnest w ish, that the 
observation of the present fast may awaken in us a se- 
rious attention to our duty hereafter ; that we may not 
seem to have barely complied with a stated form, or 
to have been aflected with the short-lived piety «of a 
single day. As to those who require constantly to be 
frightened* into their duty, I will for once venture to 
commeiice prophet: and let them be assured, that my 
predictions will infallibly come to pass. There is a 
danger, more certain than an earthquake or a comet, 
which will inevitably overwhelm us ; a danger from 
which we cannot possibly guard ourselves, and which 
^erhap.*! is even now ^t our dooi's. 'I'his danger I can- 
l^ot better set iorth, than in the alarming words of a 
'^celebrated French preacher. ‘ I know a man (and 1 
will point him out presently) who is now in this 
church ; a man, in pertect health ; a maiia in the fiower 
of his age: and yet this man, perhaps before next 
Sunday, perhaps by, to-morrow^, wjjl be in his grave. 
^ 1 his man, my dear brethren, is myself who ^eaks to 
' you, it is^you who hear me.’ ^ 

O* 
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Cedant grammaiici^ vincuntur rhetores,-^ 

JUV. 

Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 

And petrify a genius to a duucet 

POPE. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

— — College^ Cambridge^ Jan* 30 # 1756 . 

SIR, 

I HAVE just now, ^ith near a hundred more, taken 
the first degree, which this university confers on her 
sons ; and begin to consider within myself, in what 
mal^ner we have spent our time for these four years 
past, and what profit we are likely to receive hereafter 
from «our academical studies. But upon retrospectioji 
1 find, that, instead of having laid up a store of learn- 
ing, w^hich might have been of service to us in our fu- 
ture connexions and intercourse with mankind, we 
have been confounding our heads with a miscellaneous 
heap of nonsense, which most of us, I am certain, are 
endeavouring to unlearn as fast as possibly we can : 
instead of ^ving tficquired such a share of common 
sense, as might have been of service to ourselves and 
acquaintance, we must entirely sell off our old stock, 
and begin tlje world of literature anew. This refiec- 
tion canuot be very pleasing to those, who, 1 must 
say, have squandered away so Y#iry precious a time of 
life ; a*time of life, when, though judgment perhaps is, 
not come to maturity, «yet imagination andriUTentioU, 
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those noble offsprings of a promising mind, are in the 
very llower and bioom of perfection. 

This seal of learning, lor it undoubtedly deserves 
that name, has drawn and kept us logeihet for some 
years : anr manners, convorsatiQW, and studies bear a 
great similitude; but now either chance or choice is 
going 10 dispel se us over the whole kingdom ; and our 
places of abode will scarce be more widely different, 
than our achoincs of lile. Notwithstanding this, the 
same plan of i?tmJy has been imposed on all; whethe. ' 
agreeable or contrary to the bent of inclination, has 
never been regarded. Mathematics is the standard, to 
tvliich all merit is referred; and all other excellencies, 
without tiie.se, are quite overlooked and neglected ; 
the solid learning of Greece and Romie is a trifling ac- 
qumtion : atid imich more so, every polite accomplish- 
ment: m short, it you will not get all Euclid andhis 
diagrams by heart, and pore over Saunderson till you 
are as blind as he was himself, they will say of you, as 
in the motto to one ot )our late papers, actum est ! 
ilh'nf I periUi ! ‘ tis all over with you ! you are ruined! 
undone!’ Not that I would depreciate this kind of 
learning; it is certainly a most noble science, and re- 
flects tile greatest honour on human wit and invention : 
all that 1 complain of is the unreasonable stress that is 
laid upon it; nay, even the most abstruse parts of it: 
whici! is. still more absuid, as there are so very few heads 
able to per<*eive and retain the nice chain of reasoning 
and deduction, which must necessarily be made use of: 
and as a small number of mathematical geniuses would 
be suflicient for the service of his majesty’s dominions. 

I^ke it for granted, that your sagacity has by this 
time discovered, that ybu have been addressed by a 
young man, whose too overweening conceit of himself 
has perhaps induced him to imagine, 4hat the univer.sity 
has not sufficiently rewarded his deserts,: it so, you 
not deceived. But though this disappointment 
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may at present sit a little 'uneasy upon me, yet I think 
T can foresee, that it will be the most furtunaie mortiii- 
cation, that could jpossibly have befallen me. n'or, 
i^l the first^jlace, it nas sufficiently abaied that upstart 
pride, which most y^jurig men are apt to tak^ in iheir 
own abdities ; than which nothing can be more irk- 
some to all their acquaintance, or a groafer impedi- 
ment to their own real improvement. A pert srlioiar, 
whenever lie enter.s a room of company, inimediati ly 
^sumes a superiority in discourse, and thinks liiinsejf 
Sbliged to correct all improprieties in thought or ex- 
pression. You must ‘speak by the card,’ as Hamlet 
says, or expect the censure of this superlicia) coxcomb. 
If, according to the common form of speech, you say, 
that there is either heat in fire, or coldness in ice, he 
will inform you, that you deliver yourself very inaccu- 
rately, as Mr. Locke has fully demonstrated ; he will 
tell you, you canno^ prove, that two and two make 
four, or that you are alive yourself. These, and a 
thousand other observations equally impertinent, he j» 
» conthiually making, to the no small uneasmoss and 
perplexity of the ladies and honest country gentlemen. 

What is still a greater misfortune, is, that* a man of 
this cast is never likely to know any better : for, hav- 
ing niked together a few metaphysical distinctions and 
scholastic reiinements, he thinks he has laid up a aufii- 
cient fund of knowledge for his whole life : he de- 
spises all common sense (which is the best sense) 
through an ambition of appearing particular : and as 
for the advieg or opinion of others, those he thinks 
himself indispensably bound to disregard; iiidsinuch 
as ^uch submission implies some inferiority, which he 
would by no means be thought to labour under. Such 
a disposition as this I take to be the sure and infallible 
token of confirmed ignorance : a melancholy instance 
of the depravity ot human nature,* that the less we 
know, the indre wo presume; and the feweruuivances 
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yre have xnade toivards tirue knowledge, the less 
occasion we think 'we have of any further improve* 
xnent 

In the second place, if I may be allowed to judge 
of what 1 cannot possibly have experienced, 1 take it 
to be the greatest benefit to a young person<^to meet 
with early disappointments in life: for sooner or later 
every one must have his share of them ; and the 
sooner we meet with some of them the better. By 
this means the mind is easily made familiar with 
crosses and vexations, and is not thrown off it's ba- 
lance by every thwarting and wayward accident : by 
this means we submit to ills and troubles, as the ne- 
cessary attendants on mankind : as on a rainy day we 
make ourselves quiet and contented, but hope for sun- 
shine on the morrow. And, indeed, there seems to be 
a strong analogy between the inclemency of the wea- 
ther attacking our bodies, and the storms of afflictions 
which batter our minds. The rain will beat and the 
wind will roar, let us use our utmost endeavours to the 
contrary ; but by inuring our persons to the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, and using other proper methods, 
we shall feel no very sensible inconvenience from them. 
In like manner, all our skill and art cannot prevent or 
elude the rubs and disasters, to which we are liable ; 
but if by degrees, and early in life, we are hardened 
*and accustomed {o tliem, and if by the help of leason 
and sound philosophy we arm and fortify ourselves 
against them, they may still perhaps reach us, but their 
shocks will be quite weak and languid,: and we may 
say of the darts of Fortune, as Virgil says of Priam, 
when he hurled a javelin at Pyrrhus, 

' - — - rWaiii MeUe sine ktu 
ChnJtcU, ^ — 

Short of it’s aim, and impotent to woupd. 

The feeble shaft falls hurlless to the ground. 
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l^hus you see^ Mr. Toiiir^, that out of a seemiog ev^ 

I have discovered a real good: aad 1 am certain, if 
this method of reasoning could be made uaiversah we 
should find ifhuch fewer murmurers against the present 
distribution and order^of things. ^ 

• I am, Sir, your's, ice. 

B. A. 

MR. TOWN, 

ij[ am 80 great an admirer of the fair mx, that I never 
a tittle of their vendible writings eaca^ me. 1 
bought this year the Lady’s Diary, merely Decause it 
was advertis^ as the Woman’s Almanac, which I 
construed the Almanac composed by a woman : but 
1 find I have been mistaken in my supposition. It is 
not the work of a female. The Christian name of the 
author, I have reason to believe, is Marmaduke ; un- 
less 1 misunderstand ^ most curious copy of verses, 
describing a most superb entertainment, of fish, flesh, 
pies and tarts, exhibited upon New Year’s day, 1755. 
4lis sVuame remains as great an moigma as any in his 
book. His coadjutors, contributors, or assistants, are 
Messieurs Walter Trott, Timothy Nabb,* Patrick . 
Ocavannah, John Honey, Henry Season, and others. 

1 honour these gentlemen and their works: but I 
own my chief delight is in reading over the riddles 
and unriddles, the questions and the answers of Miss 
Sally West, Cslia, Miss Nancy Evelyn, Miss E. S. 
Miss Atkinson, Enira, and other choice little feminine 
spirits of the age. Riddles are so becoming, and ap- 
pear so pretty, when dandled about by ladies, that they 
may be compared to soft, smooth, painted, waxen ba- 
bies, dressed up in a. proper manner for misses to play 
with, from eighteen to fourscore. But above ell, 1 
must takothis oppO||rtttnity of congi^tttlatingdear Miss 
Fanny Hahis,^ who, I find, * has given an elegant so- 
lution to a prixe proUfeps by a fluxionary ^calculus 
vox. xxxii. M 
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founded on the properties^ of tangents,' and by that 
means has run away with no less than twelve diaries 
L for this important year 1756. A^s this young lady is 
justly called * the honour of her sex,’ and deals en- 
tirely ii^ the properties of tangei^s, I fear she will ne- 
ver descend so low as riddleme riddlemeree ; rud there- 
fore I must humbly offer, by the vehicle of your paper, 
Mr. Town, a small riddle, invented with much pains 
and thought by myself, to the solution of those three 
ingenious spinsters, Miss Polly Walker, Miss Gr^re 
Tetlow, and liliss Ann Rickaby, to appear in the 
Lady’s Diary of 1757, and to receive upon appear- 
ance, as a premium, one complete set of the Connois- 
seur in pocket volumes, to be the property of one or 
more of these three ladies, who shall explain my 
^Enigma. 

^ Fire and water mix’d together, 

Add to this some salt and tin; 

Tell me, ladies, tell Ate whether 
in this mixture there is sin ? 

The solution itself, if not truly explained by the 
Three Graces, to whom I now address it, shall appear, 
by your permission, in the first Connoisseur after next 
New Year’s day. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

Michael Kaawbridge. 
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Ter centum tonat ore Deosy Erehumquey Chaoeque, 
Tergeminamque Hecateny tna f^trginis ora Dianee* 

VlROrL. 

‘Jlire execrations split your ears asunder, * 

Death* and Damnation ! Furies! Blood ! and Thunder ! 

As there are some vices which the vulgar have pre- 
sumed to copy from the great, so there are others 
which the great have condescended to borrow from the 
vulgar. Among these 1 cannot but set down the 
shocking practice of cursing and swearing; apractidi, 
which (to say nothing eat present of it's impiety and 
profaneness) is low and indelicate, and places the man 
of quality on the same level with the chairman at his 
door. \A gentleman would forfeit all pretensions to 
that title, who should choose to embellish his discourse 
with the oratory of Billingsgate, and converse in the 
style of an oyster-tvoman : but it is accounted no dis- 
grace to him, to use the same coarse expressions of 
cursing and swearing with the meanest of the mob. 
For my own part, 1 cannot see the difference between 
a By Gad or a Gad dem-mey minced and softened by a 
genteel pronunciation from well-bred lips, and the same 
expression blunily bolted out from the broad mouth of 
a porter or hackney-coachman. 

1 shall purposely wave making any reflections on 
the impiety of ihis practice, as 1 am satisfied they 
would have but little weight either with the 
or the canaille. The swearer of either station devotes 
himself piece-meal, as it were, to destruction ; pours 
out anathemas against his^eyes, his heart, his sdul, and 
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every part of his body ; nor does he scrapie to extend 
the same good wishes to the limbs and joints of his 
friends and acquaintance. Thia^ they both do with 
the same fearless unconcern but with this only dif- 
ference/- that the gentleman-sv'earer damns himself 
and others with the greatest civility and good*breeding 
imaginable. 

My predecessor, the Tarler, gives us an account of a 
certain humourist, who got together a party of noted 
swearers to dinner with him, and ordered their d*^'- 
course to be taken down in short-hand; which being 
afterwards repeated to them, they were extremely 
startled and surprised at their own common talk. A 
dialogue of this nature would be no improper supple- 
ment to Swift's Polite Conversation ; though, indeed, 
it would appear too shocking to be set down in print. 
But I cannot help wishing, that it were possible to 
draw out a catalogue of tb» fashionable oaths and 
curses in present use at Arthur's or any other polite 
assembly : by which means the company themselves 
would be led to imagine, that their conversation had 
been carried on between the lowest of the mob; and 
they would blush to find, that they had gleaned their 
choicest phrases from lanes and alleys, and enriched 
their discourse with the elegant dialect of Wapping and 
Broad St. Giles's, 

The legislature has, indeed, provided against this 
ofience, by affixing a penalty on every delinquent ac- 
cording to bis station : but this law, like thase made 
against gaming, is of no effect; while the genteeler 
sort of swearers pour forth the same execrations at the 
hazard table or in the tennis-court, which the more 
ordinary gamesters repeat, with the eame impunity, 
over the shuffle-board or in the skittle-alley. Indeed, 
were this law to he rigorously put in execution, there 
would appear to be little or no proportion "in the pu- 
aishmeift; since the gentleman would escape by de- 
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positing his crown ; while ihe poor wretch, who can- ^ 
not raise a shilling, most be clapped in the stocks, or 
«cnt to Bridewell, ^ut as the offence is exactly the 
same, I would also have no* distinction made in the 
treatment of the offenders: and it would be«a most 
ridiculous but a due mortification to a man of quality, 
to be obliged to thrust his leg through the same slocks 
with a carman or a coal-heaver ; since he first de- 
graded himself, and qualified himself for their com- 
pq;»y, by talking in the same mean dialect. 

1 am aware, that it will be pleaded in excuse for this 
practice, that oaths and curses are intended only as 
mere expletives, which serve to round a period, and 
give a grace and spirit to conversation. But there 
are still some old-fashioned creatures, who adhere to 
their common acceptation, and cannot help thinking 
it a very serious matter, that a man should devote hh 
body to the devil, or call down damnation on his 
soul. Nay, the swearer himself, like the old man in 
the fable calling upon death, would be exceeding loth 
lb be taken at his word ; and, while he wishes de- 
struction to every part of his body, would be highly 
concerned to have a limb rot away, his nose* fall off, 
or an eye drop out of the socket. It would, therefore, 

, be advisable to substitute some other terms equally 
unmeaning, and at the same time remote from the 
vulgaiicursing and swearing. 

It is recorded to the honour of the famous Dean Stan- 
hope, that in his younger days, when he was chaplain 
to a regiment, die reclaimed the officers, who were 
much addicted to this vulgar practice, by the following 
method of reproof. One evening as t^ey were all in 
• company together, after they bad been very eloquent 
in this kind of rhetonc, so natural to the gentlemen 
of the arm]^, the worthy dean took toccasion to tell a 
stori in turn;, in which he frequently repeated the 
woids haftie and glass, instead of the usual ejt^letires 
H 3 
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of God, and damn, which he did not think quite 
80 becoming for one of his cloth to make free with. 
I would recommend it to our people of fashion to 
make use of the like ifinooent phrases, whenever they 
are obliged to have recourse these substitutes for 
thought and expression. * Bottle and glass/ Vnight be 
introduced with great energy in the table-talk at the 
King’s Arms or St. Albania taverns. The gamester 
might be indulged, without offence, in swearing by 
the * knave of .clubs/ or the ^ curse of Scotland / pr 
he might, with some projme^, retain the old execra- 
tion of ^ the deuce take it’ The beau should be al- 
lowed * to swear by his gracious self, which is the god 
of his idolatry:’ and the common expletives should 
consist only of * upon my word/ and ^ upon my ho- 
nour / which terms, whatever sense they might for- 
merly bear, are at present understood only as words 
of course without meaning. « 

O, 


109. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1766. 


ItUerdum vutgus rectum videt ; est, uhi peceai. 

ribn. 


What ev’ry body says, Is offeh true ; 

But very often .His a falsehood too. 

Tee world is indebted to that ingenious inquirer# 
afiter truth, the Gimous Sir Thomas Brqwn, for an ex- 
cellent treatise, in which he has refut^ several idle 
and ridiculous opioions, that prevailed in his time; to 
which work he has very properly given foe title of 
Vulgar Errors. Amtmg od^of no hsas imporcancei 
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he has taken great paiQSio explode the common notion 
that a witch can make a voyage to the East Indies in 
an egg-shell, or take a journey of two or three hun- 
dred miles acrosa the coimtiy on a broom-stick: an 
assertion maintained by that wise mon^t^ King 
James •the First, who even condescended to commence 
author in support of it. He has also refuted the ge-^ 
nerally received opinion, that the devil is black, has* 
horns upon his head, wears a loi^ curling tail, and a 
filoven stump ; nay, has even deni^ that wheresoever 
*he goes, he always leaves a meli of brimstone behind 
him ; and has no less seriously endeavoured to sliow 
the absurdity of the supposition, that Adam and Eve 
were born into the world without navels. But all these 
mistaken notions, though they might possibly obtain 
belief m former times of superstition and ignorance, 
could never have been countenanced in this more en- 
lightened age. So %r from acknowledging the power 
of witchcraft, we even doubt of the existence of the 
witch of Endor : that illustrious personage the devil is 
on IV looked upon as a mere bugbear : and the lowest 
mechanics have been taught at the Robin Hood So- 
ciety ,«that the whole account of our firar parents is 
nothing but a fiction and an old woman’s story. 

Since the days of Sir Thomas Brown, such strange 
revolutions have happened among us, in the arta and 
sciences, in religion, in politics, and in common lif^ 
that I cannot but think, a work, intended as a supple- 
ment to the above-mentioned (xeatise of Vulgar Errors, 
would be highly toceptable to the pnblie; since it is 
notorious, that many tenets, which were tl^n thought 
indisputable truths among all ranks of people, are now 
proved to bci erroneous, and are only credited bj the 
uninformed vulgar. A Work of this nature it is my 
intention shortly ^ publish : in dhe meantime, I dinll 
content Inyself with laying the fcdlowing spemmen of 
the performance befofemy readers. • 
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The ignorance of the multitude has hitherto pro- 
nounced it, * to be absolutely iy^possible that a maid 
can be with child.’ But it is w|11 known to the 
learned, that in these later times there have been many 
instances pf maiden-mothers: thpugh, whether they 
are impregnated by the west-wind, like Virgil’s *mares, 
or, as it was said of Juno, by eating a sallud ; w'hether 
they bring forth, as Dutch ladies do, Sooterkins; 
whether they conceive by intuition, or the operation 
or the fancy ; or t>y what other cause, has not been 
ascertained Several instances have been recorded, 
among the Roman catholics, of mins and lady abbesses, 
who have miraculously proved with child : and here in 
England we have more than once heard of the preg- 
nancy of a maid of honour. I myself know a lady, 
almost approaching to the verge of an old maid, who 
was wery much bloated and puifed up with the 
wind-colic: for relief of which *she went into the 
country for a month, and was unexpectedly seized 
with the pangs of child-birth. I have been told of 
another, a virgin of the most unspotted character, \yho 
very unaccountably fell into labour, just as they were 
going to tajfher for the dropsy. An eminent man-\nid- 
wife of my acquaintance was in the beginning of his 
practice called to a virgin, who, to his great surprise, 
brought forth an embryo, in form and appearance ex- 
actly resembling a mandrake. This he considered as 
a most wonderful Imus nalura ; and had actually 
drawn up an account of it (with a figure of the mon- 
ster) to be laid before the Royal Society : ebut in less 
than a twelvemonth he delivered the same lady, who 
still continued in a state of virginity, of another false 
conception, like the former ; and for many years after 
this prodigy of a virgin had Several other monstrous 
and preternatural births of the same kind. He^further 
assures me, that he has since very frequently met with 
these phenomena; and that the eftly difiTereoce between 
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muds and married womjen in this point is, that tim 
former do not xnanifestfme signs of pregnancy so fuUy 
in their waists, nor do (they cry out so vehemently in 
their labour pains f and it is remarkable^ that they ne- 
ver choose to suckle their children. 

It is •vulgarly supjibsed, that * the ev^ts of gaming 
are jegulated by blind chance and fortune but the 
wise and polite, that is the knowing ones, cannot bul; 
smile at the absurdity of this notion ; though even the 
^acious Hoyle and Demoivre themselves, by the 
nicety of their calculations of chances, seem to have 
adopted this ridiculous doctrine. The professors at 
Arthur^ and the experienced adepts in the mysteries 
of gaming, kindly condescend to give lessons, at rea« 
sonable rates, to those novices, who imagine that the 
events of play, like those of war, are uncertain : and 
so cogent is their method of instruction, that they' 
never fail to convince their pupils, that success attiice, 
as well as bowls, defends upon a skilful managment 
of the biasj and that the cards are not shufiQed by the 
blind hand of fortune. 

It is a notion confined wholly to the vulgar, that 
* matrimony brings people together but^ it is note* 
rious, that in higher life a marriage is the most ef- 
fectual method to keep them asunder. It is impolite 
for a man and his wife ever to be seen together in 
public ; and a person of quality had rather enjoy a 
iite-aAeU with any body’s wife but his own, in pri- 
vate. Genteel couples have separate amusements, pay 
separate visits, keep separate company, lie in separate 
b^, and (fike the man and woman in a weather-house) 
are never seen together: nay more, if they are very 
g^teel inde^, the lady has her separate maintenance. 
On the contrary, if a man of fashion has a fendre for 
an unmarried lad^, they reside in the same house, pai^. 
take ofihe same diversions, and observe every other' 
article of the strictest pohabitation. The surest way * 
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of dissolving a connexion 6f«this sort is to marry. 
Sir John Brute bluntly declares, that, if he was mar- 
ried to a hogshead of clareu the thought of matrimony 
would make him hate if. oThus, i& general, the very 
names of wife and husband arc si^fRcient to destroy all 
affection and it was but a day or two ago that 1 met 
with a sprightly young gentleman much of (he same 
opinion with Sir John; who being reproached for neg- 
lecting his lady for a mistress, and reminded that 
man and wife were one flesh, replied, that it was very 
true, and what pleasure could he have in touching his 
own flesh ? Modern wedlock, therefore, may be rather 
said to divide, than unite; at least, if matrimony ever 
brings folks together for a time, it is only to separate 
them more eflectually ; as, according to the principles 
of action and redaction, Avhere two bodies are drawn 


together by a violent attraction, they immediately fly 
off, and are driven back again fre^m each other by the 
principle of repulsion. 

It may well be called a Vulgar Error, since none but 
the vulgar think so, that * the sabbath is a day of 
rest.’* It is, as experience teaches us, a day of business 
tvith some, -of pleasure with others, but of rest- with 
none. It is true, indeed, that a cessation from worldly 
occupations, together with roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, were formerly the characteristics of the sabbath 


in England : but these inactive principles arc now en- 
tirely out of fashion ; nor do I know any person, who 
is strictly debarred from exercising his employment 
on that day, except the sheriff’s ojpicer. ^The exact 


citizen, nicely calculating the damages he would sus- 
tain, on an average, by the loss of a seventh part of his 
time, defrauds the sabbath of it's due lights, as he 
cheats his customers, in the way of trade. As to 
people of quality, they, I suppose, ((}uly considering 
now prodigal they are of their l>ves by adhering to the 
^lite systqp) are willing to l^usband the little time 
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allotted them, by addiDg>** night to day, and Sunday 
to the week.’ { 

if old woman was Rot a term frequently made use 
of by the perverse ^nd ifn[|olite multitude, 1 should 
hardly attempt to prove so clear and obvious^a propo- 
sition, that * there is no such thing in the creation 
as an old woman.’ Old women are, indeed, mentioned, 
by some few writers : but 1 have always looked upon 
their existence to be as chimerical as that ot the Brob- 
di^nags or the Yahoos; and i do not believe, that 
iRiere has ever been such an animal in nature since the 
flood. In the present distant period we are unable to 
conceive the least idea of such a creature, as the same 
appearance of youth, the same lilies and roses bloom 
on the faces of the whole sex. For a proof of this, 
if we look round at the opera, the playhouse, a lady’s 
rout, or any other assembly, we may observe, that# all 
our girls, wliether of ^ smaller or of a larger growth, 
assume the same air ot' gaiety and intrigue, and wear 
the same complexions. A limner ot great business 
«has often declared to me, that though he has had se- 
veraFinotliers. and grandmothers, and great grand- 
mothers sit to him, he never yet drew the picture of. 
an old woman. Medea is said to have renewed the 
youth and vigour of her father .^on by boiling him, 
with certain magic herbs, in a caldron : but 1 will 
not presume to say, that our ladies are preserved from 
old age by stewing in a copper, or that, according to 
a more modern notion, old women are ground young 
again by a mill. This, however, is certain ; that 
youth, as well as beauty, is the perpetual prerogative 
of the female sex ; and that age, though it sits vene- 
rably on a man, would no more become a lady than 
a beard. 

In an age so enlightened as th^ present, when w« 
have thrown off ad other mean prejudices of nature 
and educalioA, u is no lapnder^t^t we should discard 
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ihe gospel; end 1 am alnwut in doubt, whether I 
nhould mention the belief of|it as a Vulgar Error, 
eince it daily loses it's credit dtnong us. Wherefore, 
if 1 may not be allowed to set doW the belief in a 
God, a ijiaviour, a Future State, the Immortality of the 
Soul, &c. See, as prevailing Errors, 1 cannot<'omit so 
fair an opportunity of congratulating my contempora- 
ries on their having overcemie them. Nor can I better 
conclude this paper, than by a hint to my friends, the 
freethinkers, cautioning them to consider, whether,, if 
we were made by chance, the world was made by 
chance, and every thing else was made by chance, 
there may not also be an hell made by chance. 

O. 


N* no. THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1756. 


ControciA nuVtus parva enpidhte 
Vtciigalia porrigam. 


*HOR. 


V irtue ohall go scot-frep ; our new excise 
From vice and folly shall raise large supplies. 

TO MR. TOWN. 


sin, 

EvURlr Englishman, who ha» the good of his 
country at heart, must lament the perplexity which 
our ministers labour under, in contriving ways and 
means to raise money for the present exigence oC af- 
fairs. I have with pleasure hearkened to the several 
projects proposed in the debates of jpatriots m our cof- 
al^houses and private clubs; but thouj^ Tfind they 
^^ll^unairimous in allowing necessity of levying 
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tiew taxes, eveiy one is Villing to shift off the burden 
from himself. * 

1 was introduced the other night into a set of wor- 
thy citizens, who very zealously took this sol^cct into 
consideration over their evening pipe. One* of them, 
a grave*gentleman, palling the Evening-Post out of his 
pocket, and putting on his spectacles, read aloud to trS 
the several methods already proposed ; to which many 
wise objections were imin^iately started by the com- 
pany. ‘ What’s that ?’ says an old .don (who I after- 
wards found had a small estate in houses) * an additional 
duty upon bricks, and pan-tiles, and plain-tiles ? 1 

suppose they will lay a duty upon plain-tile pegs by- 
and-bye.’ This speech was receiv^ with an hearty 
chuckle of applause from the rest of the company; 
when another took occasion to observe, * that he very 
much approved the scheme for laying a larger tax tfpon 
cards and dice ono of which he called the devil’s 
books, and the other his bones. The duty upon plate 
might perhaps have passed into a law in this assembly, 
if it had not been vehemently opposed by one mem- 
ber (whom 1 discovered to be a silversmith) in 
which he was seconded by the landlord of the house; 
who had a seat in this meeting, and told us, * that it 
would lie very hard upon publicans, as nobody would 
now drink their porter out of a pewter pot.’ Th^ 
and the like arguments induced us to set aside all the 
projects that had been offered hitherto, and to consult 
together in order, to find new ones in their room ; 
among which I coukl not but smile st the proposal of 
an honest peruke-maker, who advised the levying ofn 
po//-tax upon all that wore their own hair. ‘ Fc^’ 
says he, ‘ we*have never had good times, since wips 
were out of fashion. What rare daye were those ih 
Queen Apne’s reign, Vvfae^ the Ciobilily and gcMi^ 
tvore large ftaxen flows of thirty ^^iifeae prioo 1 J&bA, 
es you may see UndCk^lpbin’t ipatMHliim4n 

VOL. zxxir. I 
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Westminster- Abbey, a prim^ininister’s wig could not 
W made, I am sure, under Hitf guineas.’ 

I'he discourse that passed at th^s society of politic* 
Claps, has led me to turn my thoughts on devising 
tome method that might answer the present demands 
for a supply, with the least injury to the conflmunity. 
On this account I am of opinion, that private vices 
(according to the favourite tenet of Mandeville) may 
in some measure be converted into public benefits, by 
laying a certain tax or duty on the fashionable amus^ 
ments of the gay and polite world. For this purpose 
I have, with great pains and labour, contrived a plan, a 
few heads of which, without further preface, 1 shall 
(with your leave) submit to the consideration of those 
whom it may concern. 

First, then, I would propose, that no persons of 
qu&iity, or others, should be allowed to keep any 
rout, drum, assembly, visitiifg-day (or whatever 
other name it may hereafter be called by) at which 
more than one hundred persons shall be found assem-’ 
bled, without paying a certain rate for every, such'" 
rout, drum, &c. The number of these meetings, 
which are held in this town (including the 'city of 
London and the suburbs thereof) 1 have computed, 
upon an exact calculation, to amount annually to eight 
thousand three hundred and upwards ; so that if a duty, 
at only sixpence per head, were to be levied upon 
the company, it would bring in a prodigious income 
to the^^tovernment ; deducting for the decrease conse- 
quent imhis tax, a.s also for those which we may ex- 
pect will be smuggled, or carried on clandestinely. 
And, as gaming is an essential diversion at all these 
meetings, 1 would further advise, that every card-table 
be entered, in the same manner as all wheel-carriages, 
and a proponionaUe rate fixed on them, ac^cording to 
the degree and quality of the owners. Be it enacted, 
that extraordinary licences shall be taken 
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^out for playing at cards 6n the sabbath*day ; but that 
^these be granted only tp persons of the highest rank 
and fashion. 

At the present juncture •of affairs every one will 
agree with me, that iC an absolute prohibition be im- 
practicable, an heavy duty should be laid on the im- 
portation of French fashions and fopperies into this 
kingdom. It is therefore but reasonable, that all 
French cooks, valets de chambre, milliners, mantua'* 
inakers, hair-cutters, &c. should be^t least doubly 
taxed, as it is notorious that they exact from the dupes, 
who employ them, more than double the wages or 
price for their labours, that our own modest country- 
men would require. This tax, I make no doubt, 
would produce no inconsiderable sum for the public 
use : and as our ladies, though 1 would not suspect that 
they have French hearts, are ambitious of weaffng 
French complexions, asfurther sum might also be raised 
by fixing a high duty upon rouge and carmine. 

There are many other particulars in the fashionable 
world, which might be turned in the same manner to 
the public good. A tax on kept mistresses, for ex- 
ample, Ivho are now become so very numerous, that 
I question not but a duty, properly levied on them, 
W'ould be sufficient to maintain all the widows of our 
soldiers and sailors who shall happen to be killed in 
the service. An heavy duty might also be laid on all 
Bagnios, French- wine- houses, Covent-garden coffee- 
houses, &c. and since, in spite of laws and decency, 
these places aie suffesed to be kept open, it is surely 
equitable that they should pay round taxes for the re- 
lief of the nation, as well as an annual tribute for the 
connivance of the neighbouring justices. To add to 
this scheme, and to jnuke vice and folly further con* 
tribute to t|ie publio necessity, 1 wduld also propose, 
that Messieurs, Harris, Derry, and the rest of the fra- 
tiernity of pimps, retained* os caterers to thef vobp- 
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t^ous at any tavern or bagniot should enter aU the 
hack0 in their service at an excii^ office appropriated to ^ 
this purpose ; and that, to prevent frauds, as well as to 
pcnnt out the meauis of application \o the office for re- 
dress in case of complaint, thes^ hacks should all be 
marked and nuipber^, like the hackney-coaches. 

• As it is incumbent on every Englishman to expose 
his life in defence of hia country against the common 
enemy, I must particularly recommend, that some 
means may be devised, that the gallant feats of those 
men of honour, who rather choose to risk their lives 
in the modish way of duelling, may be attended with 
some advantage to their countrymen. I would there- 
fore advise, that swords and pistols, of a settled length 
and bore, with the Tower-stamp, be provided by the 
government for the use of duellists, and that they shall 
not presume to make use of any other, under pain of 
incurring the guilt of murder. « These weapons may 
be let out at a certain price ; and if one of the parties 
happen to kill the other, the survivor shall be subject 
to a fine according to his rank and station, and a jury 
shall be directed to ’ bring in a verdict self-defence. 
In like manner, persons of quality may ha\e leave 
granted them to put an end to their own lives, after 
an ill run at cards, or the like emergent occasions ; 
when, on paying a certain rate, they may be indulged 
in a private uxecutioii from the hands of Jack Ketch, 
and the coroner's inquest shall be directed to bring in 
their verdict — lunacy, 

I am. Sir, your hvjmble Servant, &c. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

As you are a OWnnoisseur, I shall make no apology 
for desiring you to give the following advertisement 
(which has already appeared in the Daily Advertiser) 
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a place in some ceraer of your paper. By doing thia 
you will greatly oblige the virtwisi in flowers, as 
w'ell as 

^ Yeur humble Servant, &c. 

TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

At Half a Guinea each Planty 

An Auricula, raised by Mr. William Redmond, at 
Jelington, named the Triumph ; ha^ng fine gross, a 
strong stem, a certain blotter, a large trusser, the An- 
gers a just length, a good pip for size and shape, the 
^yc extremely white, the thrum full, the margin a 
beautiful purple black, Anely variegated with silver 
and green, continues long in bloom, and dies in colour. 
No plant to be sold for less than one guinea after the 
subscription is closed, until the bloom is over. • 


NMll. THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1766. 


Tandem desine matrem, HOK. 

With dear mamma O make not such a potlicr? 

But strive to be a man before your mother. 

The generality of Ae young unmarried ladies of the 
present age dislike no company so much as the elderly 
persons of their own sex, whether married or unmar* 
ried. Going* with an old maiden aunt, a mamma, or 
grand-mamma to tjhe play, or to Ranelagh, is so insipid 
an amusement, that it robs their Atertainment of the 
very name of a party of pleasure. To be handed in- 
to a box, walk in the pilblic gardens^ or make one at a 
I 3 
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card-tabl€i at a rout, with a sprightly young noble* 
inan, or gallant colonel of the guards, has some life in 
it ; but to be kept perpetually under the wing of an 
old lady, can have no chaQnns for aHvoman of spirit. 
The presence of these antiquatqfl females imposes a 
constraint on their behaviour : they are, indeed, like 
the Duennas in Spain, spies on the conduct of the gay 
and youngs ; and a good old gentlewoman, with a 
blooming beauty by her side, watches her every 
motion, and is as much frighted, if the pretty crear^ 
tui'ii makes any advances to a man, as a hen, who 
has been foster-mother to a brood of ducklings, is 
alarmed at their taking to the water. 

This loose coquet behaviour so much in vogue, and 
consequently so genteel, has, 1 must own, no charms 
in my eye, as a modest deportment appears to roe most 
natural and becoming in the fair sex ; and I am always 
glad to see a young lady of sufficient sense and dis- 
cretion, to behave with an innocent cheerfulness, in- 
stead of apparent uneasiness and constraint, before her 
more aged female friends and relations. But though 
a dau^ter should prefer no company to her mother, 
a son, whosalways dangled at the side of his mamma, 
would appear as ridiculous as if he wore his sister's 
petticoats; and however amiable this maidenly de- 
meanor might seem in a young girl, I cannot view it 
with equal approbation in the character of a male- 
virgin ; — a character, with which I shall here present 
the reader, as drawn by one of my correspondents. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

* SlBs 

You have already given us several instances of 
4bo8e ambiguous cre^res among the mm, who are 
||pth male and female :* permit me to add to mm an 
^ount those lady-like genkremen, whom we may 
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distinguish by the title of their mother’s own sons ;* 
\rho have in vain changed the bib and leading-strings 
for the breeches, and stick as close to their mammas, 
as a great calf to he side«of an old cow. I am 
intimately acquainted jprith one of these ovej-gr#wn 
babies ; Who is indeed too big to be dandled in the lap, 
or fed with a pap-spoon, though he is no more weaned 
from his mother, than if he had not yet quitted the 
nursery. 

^The delicate Billy Suckling is the contempt of the 
men, the jest of the women, and tlie darling of his 
mamma. She doats on hiln to distraction ; and is in 
perpetual admiration of his wit, and anxiety for his 
health. The good young gentleman, for his part, is 
neither undutiful nor ungrateful; she is the only 
woman that he does not look on with indifFenence ; 
and she is his tutoress, his physician, and his nuase. 
She provides his broths every evening ; will not suffer 
him to look into a book by candle-light lest he should 
hurt his eyes ; and takes care to have his bed warmed ; 
day, It have known him sit with his mamma’s white 
handkerchief round his neck through a whole visit, to 
guard hhn from the wind of that ugly door, or that , 
terrible chink in the wainscot 

But however familiarly he may behave in his ad- 
dresses to his mother, and whatever little acts of gal- 
lantry may pass between them^ no encouragement can 
prevail on him to treat other women wi^ the same 
freedom. Being once desired at a ball to dance a 
minuet, instead of talyng out any of the young ladies, 
he could pitch upon no partner so agreeable, to whom 
he might offer the compliment of his hand, as hi% 

^ mother ; and remember when he was once caljM . 
upon in a large company at a tavern to give a lady in 
his turn, hq plainly showed who wifb the sole mistress 
of bi^ a&ctions, by toasting his mother. The gaUant 
custom of chaUenging alftdy to drink a bumpei> by . 
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leaving it to her option whether she will have hob or 
nob, fre<iuenily gives a delicious flavour to the liquor, 
especially when, as 1 have known it happen, joining 
the lips of the glasses has#nade a prelude to a meeting 
between^ the lips of the partieg^: but he could not be 
prevailed on to accept a glass of claret from tiie fairest 
hand, though a kiss were sure to follow it. I have 
known him so very nice, as to refuse a glass of sack 
filled with walnuts, which had been peeled by the 
snowy fingers of a beautiful young lady ; though I 
have seen him smack his lips after a glass of raisin 
wine, in which his prudent^nother had been dabbling 
with her snuffy Anger, in order to flsh out the small 
particles of cork, which might possibly have choked 
him. If a lady drops her fan, he sits without any 
emotion, and suffers her to sloop for it herself; or if 
sha strikes the tea-cup against the saucer to give notice 
that it is empty, he pays no regy.rd to the signal, but 
sees her walk up to the tea-table, without stirring 
from his chair, lie would rather leave the most cele- 
brated beauty, in crossing the street, to the mercy of 
a drayman, than trust her with his little finger : 
^though ac the same time, should his mother be so 
distressed, he would not scruple to bear as much 
of her weight as he could stand under, and to 
redeem her silk stockings from jeopardy, would 
even expose his own. 

One would imagine, that this extreme coyness and 
reserve, in which he so remarkably differs from the 
generality of his own sex, wouldtiii another respect as 
effectually distinguish him from the generality of 
women : I mean, that being less polite in his address 
than a footman, we should hardly expect to find him 
more loquacibus than a chambejnnaid. But this is 
really Ihe case : si^er him to take^he lead ^n conver- 
sation, and there are certain topics, in which the most 
prating gossip at a christening Vould find it difficult to 
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cop^ with hiiD. The strength of his constitution is 
bis favourite theme: he is constantly attempting to 
prove, that he is not susceptible of the least injury 
from cold ; though | hoarseness in his voice, and the 
continual interruptions of a ‘consumptive cough> give 
him the jie in his threat at the end of every sentence. 
The instances, indeed, by which he endeavours to 
prove his hardiness, unluckily rather tend to convince 
us of the delicacy of his frame, as they seldom amount 
to more than his having kicked oft' the bed*clotbes in 
his sleep, laid aside one of his ftan^l waistcoats in a 
hot day, or tried on a new pair of pumps, before they 
had been sufficiently aired. For the truth of these fads 
he always appeals to his mamma, who vouches for him 
with a sigh, and protests that his carelessness would 
ruin the constitution of a horse. 

I am now coming to the most extraordinary part of 
his character. This pusillanimous creature tkinks 
himself, and would Bb thought, a buck. The noble 
fraternity of that order find, that their reputation can 
^be no otherwise maintained, than by prevailing on an 
Irish chairman now and then to favour them with a 
broken bead, or by conferring the same token of their 
esteem on the unarmed and defenceless waiters at a 
tavern. But these feats are by no means suited to the 
disposition of our hero : and yet he always looks upon 
his harmless exploits as the bold frolics of a buck. If 
he escapes a nervous fever a month, he is quite a buck ; 
if he walks home after it is dark, without his mamma’s 
maid to attend him, he is quite a buck : if he sits up 
an hour late*r than his usual time, or drinks a glass or 
two of wine without water, he calls it a debauch ; 
and because his head does not ach6 the next morning, 
he is quite a* buck. In short, a woman of the least 
spirit within the precincts of St James’s would demo- 
lish him*in a we^, should he fmtend to keep pace 
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vith her in her irregularities ; and yet he is ever dig- 
nifying himself with the appellation of a buck. 

Now might it not be giving this gentleman a useful 
hint, Mr. Town, to assure him, that while milk and 
water is his darling liquor, a bamboo cane his club, 
and his mother the sole object of his afiect'ons, the 
world will never join in denominating him a buck : 
that if he fails in this attempt, he is absolutely ex- 
cluded from every order in society ; for, whatever his 
deserts may be, no assembly of antiquated virgins can 
ever acknowledge^ him for a sister, nature having as 
deplorably disqualified him for that rank in the com- 
munity, as he has disqualified himself fer every other ; 
and that, though he never can arrive at the dignity of 
leading apes in hell, he may possibly be condemned to 
dangle in that capacity, at the apron-string of an old 
maid in the next world, for having so abominably re- 
sembled one in this. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

w,c. 
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N® 112. THUllSDAY/ MARCH 18, 1756. 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus^ aurea itimneg 
Curvalura rotiCt radiorum argenteus ordo : 

*PeT juga chry sold hit positaq^ie ex ordine, gemmop. 

^ OVID, 

Here on a fair one’s head-dress sparkling sticks, 
Swinging on* silver springs, a coach and : 

There on a sprig or slop’d pompon you see 
A chariot, sulky, chaise, or vts-d-vu. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

$IR, 

It has for a long time been observable that the ladies' 
heads have run much upon wheels; but of late there 
i)us appeared a strange kind of inversion, for the wheels 
now run upon the ladies’ heads. As this assertion 
may prcJbably puzzle many readers who ptfy no at-, 
tention to the rapid and whimsical revolutions of 
modern taste, it will be necessary to inform them, that 
instead of a cap, the present mode is for every female 
of fashion to load her head with some kind of carriage ; • 
whether they are made with broad wheels or ndt, I 
cannot determine; however, as they are undoubtedly 
excluded the Turnpike Act, it is by no means material. 
Those heads which are not able to bear a coach and six 
(for vehicles of this sort are very apt to crack the brain) 
so far act consistently with prudence as to make use of 
a post-chariot, or a single-horse chaise with a beau' 
perching ia the middle. / 

The curiosjty 1 had of knowing the purport of this 
invention, and the genefal name of these machines, 
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led me to make inquiry about them of a fashionable 
milliner, at the court end of tlie town. She obliged 
me with the sight of one of these equipages, designed 
for the head of a lady<of quality, which I surveyed 
with niiich admiration ; and placing it on the palm of 
my hand, could not help fancying myself, lik<^ Gulliver, 
taking up the Empress of Liiliput in her state-coach. 
The vehicle itself was constructed of gold threads, and 
was drawn by six dapple greys of blown glass, with a 
coachman, postilion, and gentleman witliin, of- the 
same brittle manSifacture. Upon further inquiry, the 
milliner told me with a smile, that it was difficult to 
give a reason for inventions so full of whim, but that 
the name of this ornament (if it may be called such) 
was a capriole or a cabriole; which wc may trace 
from the same original with our English word caprice, 
both being derived from the French word cabrer, which 
signifies to prance like a horse. 

It is not to be doubted, but that this fashion took its 
rise among the ladies from their fondness for equipage ; 
and I dare say, that every fair one, who carries a coach 
and six upon her head, would be glad to be carried 
with equal splendor in a coach of her own. 1 would 
therefore propose a scheme, which might render this 
whimsical mode of some kind of sei*vice to both sexes ; 
by which the Indies may give a tacit hint of their in- 
clinations without the least breach of modesty, the men 
ttiay prevent the danger and inconvenience attending 
the present method pf advertising for wives, and the 
whole course of a modem courtship may be carried 
ron, by means of this new head-dress. 

Instead of a capriole, suppose this capital decoration 
was called a scutcheon of pretence, which must not be 
hem underatood as a term of heraldry, but as an invi- 
tation to matrim^y. Thus, if a lady presumes that 
she has a right, either from her wit, beauty, merit, or 
fortune, to pretend to a set of horses, let six bright 
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bays, blacks, or greys, prance down one side of her 
head ; and according to the rank she insists upon, let 
a ducal or an carl's coronet, or a bloody hand be dis* 
tinguished upon hA caprioie. The females of less 
ambition may likewise express their inclinations by a 
.post-chafiot and pair ; and even those who, from a 
due consideration of the low condition of the funds, are 
so condescending as to stoop to a plain cit, hatre 
nothing to do but to fix upon their heads a single-horse 
chaise, filled with a loving couple, sticking as close 
together as two dried figs. As t<f those who have 
rashly vowed^ virginity, if their great proneness to 
censure the rest of their sex, and the fretfulness of th^r 
aspect, be not sufficient indications to keep the men at 
a distance, they may erect upon their noddles a formal 
female seated in a sulky, foolishly pleased with having 
the whole vehicle to herself, and awkwardly exerciaing 
the imaginary power gnf having the sole command m 
the reins, 

A§ a farther means of facilitating this new method 
ftf courtship, I must beg leave to propose, that every 
lady's Imsom should, instead of a pendent cross, which 
sdvours* of popery, be ornamented with a*chain and 
locket, something like those bottle-ticketsi, which di* 
rect us to port, claret, or burgundy, upon which 
might be curiously engraved the numbers two hundred, 
five hundred, or a thousand, according to the settle* ^ 
ment expected. Bat to those female Quixotes who 
scorn the capriole, and erect windmills upon their 
heads instead of it# I sludl offer k word of advice 
worthy their attention; which is, that they would 
provide a pipe of communication, to be conveyed from 
these machines to the brain, and constitmted upon the 
model of the ingeniova Dr. Hale's ventilators, 
wheneverahe saiU bf the windmiU^are mit into motion 
by the external air, th^ may draw on ail pendcioiiS' 

vou xxxn. K 
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vapours, which may occasion a vertigo in the insider 
as well as on the outside of their heads. 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

I am much pleased with the proposal of my inge- 
nious correspondent, and think it particularly well 
adapted to the present disposition of the ladies. A 
fondness for showy equipages is now become one of 
their darling passions ; and the splendor in which 
they are to be maintained, seems to be one of the chief 
considerations in modern matches. If a fine lady can 
be carried to court in a chair richly ornamented, or roll 
to the opera in a gilt chariot, she Little considers with 
how disagreeable a companion she goes through the 
journey of life ; and a polite female would no more 
fix her affections on a man, who drives but a beggarly 
pair, than she could be contented with being tumbled 
down to his country seat, like Punch’s wife to Kumford, 
in a wheelbarrow. 

The ladies having thus strongly manifested theii 
passion for equipage, the gentlemen, I suppose, out of 
mere gallantry, and in order to further the gratification 
of their desires, have taken great pains to convert 
themselves into coachmen, grooms, and jockeys. The 
flapped hat, the jemmy frock with plate buttons and a 
leathern belt, and the piide which some young men of 
quality take in driving, are all calculated the better 
to qualify them for being the ladies' humble servants. 
1 am therefore for extending tmy correspondent’s 
scheme : and as the ladies now adorn their heads with 
the sign of a coach and six, like the door of a Mews 
alehouse, I would have the gentlemen also bear these 
emblematical vehicles; by which. the other sex may, 
by a single glance ki a lover’s head, see in what state 
they will be supported ; as we know a clergyman by 
|j[us rose, or an officer by his dockade. 
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llie pretty fellows, who*study dress, might s£ow a* 
great deal of invention in suiting their caprioles to 
their circumstances. Any nobleman or gentleman, 
who has the honour |to be a knowing one, might show 
his ailection for the turf bj carrying the horse and 
jockey ; another, who i% an excellent driver, mi^ht bear 
his own figure exalted in a phaeton ; and a third, who 
thinks of picking up a partner for life, that can be 
pleased with a Ule^a-tcle or sober picquet party with 
her husband, may bear a tns-d-uis. In a word, all the 
different proposals of various suitors might be made 
by means of these ornaments, which might be worn 
over the foreheads of the beaux, like the white horse in 
the grenadiers' caps ; and the ladies might be as much 
smitten with a promising capriole on the head of a 
lover, as heretofore with an elegant perriwig. 

If this mode should prevail, the concluding a Irgaty 
of marriage between two persons of quality might be 
considered in the saifte light, and expressed in the 
same terms, as making a match at Newmarket; and 
ipslead of the hackneyed phrases at present used by 
our news-writers, we might perhaps see the important 
articles,* concerning marriages, drawn up« after the 
following manner. 

We hear that a match will be shortly made between 
the mourning coach and six of a merchant’s widow 
with a great jointure, and a hunter, in hne order, 
belonging to a younger brother of a noble family. 

A running horse, highly valued for his blood, is 
expected to start soon with a young filly from York- 
shire. Many thousand pounds are depending on this 
match. 

A few days ago a young fellow from Ireland, 
mounted on a single horse, attacked an heiress in her 
coach and six. Tl\^ lady made or no resistance, 
and suffere’d herself to be taken out of the coach, and 
carried off behind him. •* 
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' A gEy coach and six, belonging to a young heir 
just of age, came to town last week in great splendour, 
and was intended to be matched with an equipage of 
the same kind : but having unfoj^tunately run against 
Arthur's choeolate-house^. it broke down, and the 
owner ^as very much hurt * • 

We hear from Bath, that the post-chaise of a young 
lady of great beauty lately made its appearance in the 
long room, and soon after went off with the landau of 
a neighbouring country squire. 

We are also in|brraed from the same place, that Un 
old-fashioned vtwo- wheel chaise with a single horse, 
contrivtjd to hold only one person, had driven about 
the walks for some time ; but having jostled against 
the sulky of an old bachelor, in his grand climacteric, 
it was judged expedient to join them together ; when 
they formed a most agreeable vts-d-vis, for the mutual 
accommodation of both parties. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, \ 756 . 


O sanefas gentet, quibus heec nnsatniur in hortis 

Numiim ! — JUV. 


^ hallow'd ground! a grove here revVend nods, 
^ y ere thick plantations rise of all the gods. 

Virtu is almost the only instance in which the 
appearance of literary knowledge is affected in the 
present age; and our persons of ran*k acquire just 
enough scholarship, to qualify themselves for Con- 
noisseurs, This sort of students become lufficiently 
acquaintod with the customs of the ancients, to learn 
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the least interesting^ parliciilars concerning them. 
They can distinguish a Tiberius from a Trajan, know 
the pantheon from the amphitheatre, and can explain 
the difference betw|en the jyratexla and the tunica ; 
which (only supposing t^ present times to have 
elapsed some hundred years; is just asdeep kifowledge, 
os if some future antiquary should discover the dide-, 
rence between a Carolus and ah Anna, or St. Paul’s 
church and Drury-lane playhouse, or a full-trimmed 
su;t and a French frock. 

* But the full display of modern polite learning is ex- 
hibited in the decorations of parks, gardens, &c. and 
centred in thirt important monosyllable, taste. Taste 
comprehends the whole circle of the polite arts, and 
sheds its influence on every lawn^ avenue, grass-plot, 
and parterre. Taste has peopled the walks and gar- 
dens of the great with more numerous inhabjj,ants 
than the ancient Sat;^r8, Fauns, and Dryads. While 
infidelity has expunged the Christian theology from 
our creed, taste has introduced the heathen mytho- 
Jogy into our gardens. If a pond is dug, Neptune, at 
the command of taste, emerges from the bason, and 
presides in the middle ; or if a vista is cut through a 
grove, it must be terminated by a Flora, or an Apollo. 
As the ancients held that every spot of ground had 
it's guardian genius, and that woodland deities were 
pegged in the knotty entrails of every tree, so in the 
gardens laid out by modern taste every walk is peopled 
with gods and goddesses, and every corner of it has 
its tutelar dq^ty. '!{'emples are erected to all the train 
of deities mentioned in Homer or Ovid, which edi- 
flees, as well as their several statues, are adorned with 
Latin or Greek inscriptions ; while the learned owner 
wonders at his own surprising stock of literature, 
which he^sees drawn out at larg^before him, like the 
whole knowledge of an apothecary inscribed upon his 
gallipots. 
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These persons of taste may be considered ae a sort 
of learned idolaters, since they may be almost said to 
adore these graven imageSt and are quite enthusiastic 
in their veneration of thenv The following letter may 
possibly give them some o^nce: but as 1 have myself 
no extravagant fondness for a Jupiter Ton&ns or a 
Belvidere Apollo, 1 heartily wish the scheme proposed 
by my correspondent may take place, though it should 
r^uce the price of heathen godheads. 


TO Mil. TOWN. 

SIR, 

At a time when all wise heads are considering of 
ways and means to raise taxes, that may prove the 
least oppressive to indigence, and the most effectually 
restrif^tive of luxury, permit me to propose (as a su})« 
plement to the thoughts of one of your correspondents 
on this subject) a national tax upon gods. 

It is a strange but an undeniable truth, Mr. Town, 
that if you and 1 were to travel through England, and 
to visit the citizen in his country box, the nobleman 
at his seat, Che esquire at the hall-house, and even the 
divine at his parsonage, we should find the gardens, 
avenues, and groves, belonging to each mansion, stuff- 
ed and ornamented with heathen gods. 

In the present declining state of our established re- 
ligion, I alflftost tremble to consider what in^ be the 
consequences of these ready-made deities. Far be it 
from me to suppose that the gregt and the rich will 
worsliip'flliipr. god whatsoever ; but still I am induced 
to fear that the poor and the vulgar, when they find 
all other wenrship ridiculed and laid aside, may fool- 
ishly take to these molten images, and adore every 
leaden godhead theyVan find. If a4ax on wheels has 
put down some hundreds of coaches, by a parity of 
reason, a tfix upon gods may j[full down an equal, if 
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not a greater, number of statues. I would also oflbr 
another proposal; winch is this: that an oak be im* 
mediately planted wherever a statue has been taken 
away ; by which means those vast woods, which of 
late years have been down in England, to supply 
the immediate necessities of the illustrious ^rthurites 
in St. James's-strcet, may be in some measure sup- 
plied to future generations. 

Among our present taxes, some of them fall upon 
branches of splendour, not totally luxurious. Wheel- 
carriages may be necessary ; want of health or lame- 
ness of limbs may require them : but what necessities 
can we pretend for statues in our gardens, Penates in 
our libraries, and Lares on every chimney-piece ? I 
have remarked many wild whims of this kind, that 
have appeared submissions, if not attachments, to ido« 
latry. A gentleman of my acquaintance has destroyed 
his chapel, merely because he could not put up statues 
in it, and has filled his garden with every god, that 
^ can be found in Spence's Polymetis. Another of my 
Sriends, after having placed a Belvidere Apollo very 
conspicuously and naked upon the top of a mount, has 
erected *an obelisk to the Sun: and this expense be. 
has not put himself to for the beauty of the obelisk, for 
it is not beaiuifttl, nor again for the splendour of the 
planet, which is of pewter double gilt, but only be- 
cause, being in possession of oopies or originals of 
every deity that Greece or Italy could boast, he was 
resolved to have the god of Pemia to complete his col* 
lection. A poll-ta^ therefore, upon gods and god- 
desses, be their representation what it will, suns, dogs, 
moons, or monkeys, is absolutely necessary, and would 
infallibly brings in a laige revenue^o the state. 

Happening to be the other day at Slaughter’s 
house, in §t. MartiaVlane, 1 saw two very fine^tuee 
of Fame and Fortune, brought out of Mr. Rouli^Uae's 
gate, and exposed to viefr, before they were jailed op 
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and carted. The boy of thfe house told us they were 

to be pkeed upon the top of Sir Thomas ’a chapel 

in Hampshire. ‘ Is it for such as these,’ observed a 
sneering papist, who stood near ipe, ‘ that crucifixes 
have been removed, and tfiat revenjnd saints and mar- 
tyrs havf^been destroyed, and pounded into dwst? Is 
it for these, that St. Feter has been broken to pieces, 
and St. Paul melted down into water-pipes ? Must 
Our Lady make room for Proserpine ? And the holy 
giant St. Christopher fall a victim to the Farnesian 
Hercules? WilUyou not agree with me, Sir,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ that as men are induced, and almost con- 
strained, to judge of others by their own manners and 
inclinations, we who are supposed to worship the 
images of Christians, must naturally conclude, that 
the protestants of the church of England worship the 
imap^es of heathens?’ I confess 1 was at a loss how to 
answer the acuteness of his questions; and must own, 
that I cannot help thinking St. Anthony preaching to 
the fishes, or St. Dunstan taking the devil by the nose, 
as proper ornaments for a chapel, as any pagan deities 
whatever. 

Hitherte I have kept you entirely among therooltcn 
images without doors, but were we to enter the several 
mansions whose avenues and demesnes are adorned in 
the manner I describe, we should find every chamber 
a pagod, filled with all the monstrous images that the 
idolatry of India can produce. 1 will not presume to 
infer that the ladies address kitoos (prayers which the 
Japanese make use of in time of public distress) to 
their Ingens) but I am apt to surmise, that in times 
of danger and invasion, some of your fair readers 
would be more alarmed at the Bpproach,.of the French 
to their china than to their chapels, and would sooner 
give up a favourite Jap-dog, than a grotesque chimney- 
piece ngure of a Chinese saint with numberless heads 
and arm^ I have not yet digested my thoughts, in 
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^vhat manlier the fair sexHmght to l6 taxed, 'it ia& 
tender point, and requires consideration. At present, I 
am of opinion, tliey ought to be SMred, and the 'wkoie 
burthen entirely laid upon those Bramina and Imams, 
who<e idolatrous temples liie publicly open to our 
streets. ^ • I • 

1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Mobbs OifrHpoox.' 


N» 114. .THURSDAY, APRID 1, 


ye^afium teUglsie timeni fugmmiqut poelam* 

riba. • 

Fly \ neighbours, fly ! he raves ; his verses show it ; 

Fly ^ or you^re caught, you’re bit by a mad poet. 

'j r]:m EMBER, when 1 was very young, a relation 
carried me to visit a gentleman who hacLwrote soine 
pieces that had been very well received, and made nie 
very liappy by promising to introduce me to an 
author. As soon as 1 came, 1 surveyed his whole per- 
son from top to toe with the strictest attention, sat 
open-mouthed to catch every syllable that he uttered, 
and noticed his voice, manner, and every word and 
gesture, with the minutest observation. 1 could not 
help whispering td myself the whole evening, * 1 «b 
in company with an author,’ and waited with the 
most anxious impatience to hear him deliver some- 
thing that might distinguish him from the rest of 
mankind. The gentleman behaved with great bheer- 
fulness ind politeness: but he did not at all answer 
the idea which 1 had eonceived of an author ; and I 
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went eECcedinj^ disappointed, because I could not 
find any striking difference between him and the rest 
of my acquaintance. 

There is no character In humap life, which is the 
subject of more frequent |fpeculatkon among the vul- 
gar, thaw an author. Seme Idok ou him wjth con- 
tempt, and others with admiration ; but they all agree 
in believing him to be something different from all 
other people: and it is remarkable with what greedi- 
ness they attend to any little anecdotes, which tljey 
can pick up concerning his life and conversation. Il'e 
is, indeed, a kind of an ideal being, of which people 
conceive very different notions. By some he is sup- 
posed never to stir out of a garret, to wear a rusty 
black coat, dirty shirt, and darned stockings, and to 
want all the necessaries, as well as conveniences, of 
life ; while others regard him as a creature superior to 
the rest of mortals, and endowed with something more 
than reason. One part, therefore, is surprised to see 
him walk abroad, and appear as well dressed as other 
people ; and another is disappointed, when they find^ 
him talk and act, and fill the offices of life, no better 
than any other common man, r 

Nor is it less curious to consider the different ideas 
they conceive of the manner in which the business of 
writing is (?xecuted. The novice in literature, ‘ smit 
with the love of sacred song,’ but not yet dipt in ink, 
supposes it all rapture and enthusiasm, and in ima- 
gination sees the author running wildly about his 
room, talking poetry to the chairs and tables ; while 
the mechanic considers him as w^brking at his trade, 
and thinks he can sit down to write, whenever he 
pleases, as readily as the smith can labour at his forge, 
or a carpenter plane a board. Indeed, he regards the 
authefr with some veneration as a scl;iolar : but writing 
appears to him a miglity easy business, and he smiles, 
whenever he hears any body mention the labour of it ; 
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nor has he the least conception of the mind's being 
fatigued vvitii thinking, and the fancy harassed with 
pursuing a long train of ideas. 

As people are led|frequenliy to judge of a man from 
his ordinary conversation, s| it is common fior them 
to form an idea of the author's dispctsitioti from the 
peculiar turn and colour of his writings : they expect 
a gloom to be spread over the face of a mathematician ; 
a controversial writer must be given to wrangling and 
di^fTiite ; and they imagine, that a satirist must be 
made up of spleen, envy, and ilUnafure. But this cri- 
terion is by^jiio means certain and determinate : I 
know an author of a tragedy, who is the merriest man 
living ; and one who has wrote a very witty comedy, 
though he will sit an hour in company without speak- 
ing a word. Lord Buckhurst is celebrated for being 
‘the best good man with the worst nalured mdse*/ 
and Addisou was remarkably shy and reserved in con- 
versation. I remember, 1 once fell into company 
with a painter, a poet, a divine, and a physician, 
^lio were no less famous for their wit and humour, 
than for their excellence in their several professions. 
After tlie usual common topics were discussed, the 
physician and the poet fell into a dispute concerning 
predestination ; the djyine smoked his pipe quietly, 
without putting in a word; while the painter and 
myself formed a privy council for the good of the na- 
tion. Thus, were it possible to conjure up the spirits 
of the most eminent wits in former ages, and put them 
together, th^ would perhaps appear to be very duU 
company. Virgil and Addison would probably sit 
staring at each other without opening their mouths; 
Horace and Steele would perhaps join in commenda- 
ti 9 a of the liquor ; -and Swift would in all likelihood 
divert hinriself with* sucking his ch&ks, drawing figures 
m* the wine spilt upon tjje table, or twi^bng the corb* 
screw round his finger. 
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The stfange prejudices, which some persons * con- 
oeive against authors, deter many a youth from draw* 
ing his pen in the service of literature : or, if he ven- 
tures to commit a fiivouri^js work the press, he steals 
to the pnnter's with as liuch caution and privacy, as 
he would, perhaps, on another occasion, to a surgeon. 
He is afraid that be shall injure his character by being 
known to have written any thing, and that the genteel 
part of his acquaintance will despise him as a low 
wretch, as soon as they discover him to be an authlir ; 
as if merely the appearing in print was a disgrace to a 
gentleman, and tiie imprimatur to his ^frorks was no 
more than a stamp of shame and ignominy. These 
are the terrors which at first disturb the peace of 
almost every author, and have often put me in mind 
of the eiclamation of that writer, who cried out, ^ O 
that 'mine enemy had written a Imok !* 

These fearful apprehensions aie perhaps no unlucky 
drawback on the vanity natural to all authors, which 
' undoubtedly they oflen conceal or suppress, out of de- 
ference to the world : but, if this false modesty is to(!r 
much cherished, it must of course damp all genius, and 
discourage^ every literary undertaking. Why should 
it be disgraceful to exert the noblest faculties given us 
by nature ? and why should any man blush at acquit- 
ting himself well in a work, which there is scarce one 
in five hundred has a capacity to perform ? Even sup- 
poeiiig an author to support himself by the profit aris- 
ing from his works, there is nothing more dishonest, 
scandalous, or mean in it, than an ofiicel in the onpy 
(the politest of all professions) living on his commis- 
sion. Sense and graius are as proper commodities to 
traffic in, as courage ; and an author is no more to be 
oondemned as a hadmey scribbler, thoU|^ he writes at 
tile rate of so mu«di)per sheet, than a colonel should be 
d«Mfp^ ay a merocnary an^ a bravo, for exposing 
himjltf to^ dashe^ stuck, and shot at for so much per 
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# ^ * 
dny. The trutli is, that authors themselves often create 
the evils they complain of, and bring a, disgrace on the 
service of literature, by being ashamed to wear the 
badge of it. Voltaire, in his letters on the English, 
relates a rcmarkablenr^atancti of this kind of false pride 
in our own Congreve. Voltaire, \iiien he was in Eng- 
land, waited on Congreve, and told him, that he was 
glad of an opportunity of paying his respects to a 
writer so much celebrated for. his wit and humour. 
Cojigreve received him politely enough, but replied, 
that be should be glad to see him as a common gen- 
tleman, but would not be considered or conversed 
with as an author. The French Writer was a good 
deal .surprised at such a ridiculous piece of delicacy, 
and could not help telling him, that if he had been no 
more than a common gentleman, he should never have 
liad any desire of seeing him. ' « 

1 have often pleased myself with reflecting on the 
different opinions, which my readers must have formed 
of me, .since my first appearance as an auth^. As 
i^verty is one of the general characteristics of our 
brotherhood, those who indulge themselves in a con- 
tempt of writers, have, I doubt not, often jointed me. 
to their imagination in a very grotesque taste. Their 
^ideal caricatures have perhaps often represented me 
lodged at least three sttfries from the ground, compos- 
ing dissertations ou the modern taste, in architecture : 
at another time I may have been delineated sitting in 
a tattered night-gown and the breeches of a heathen 
philosopher, writing satires on the present modes in 
dress : and sometimes perhaps they have figured me 
half-starved, for want of a nearty meal, penning in- 
vectives againsUluxury and debauchery. 

But, while these have reduced me to this low concB- 
lion, and ^•steeped me in poverty to the very lips,* 1 
flatUir myself, that some few have bestowed on me an 
extraordinary share of vir1haand.undfirstandi]^. 
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90 many grave lessons against the vices and luxury of 
the present age, they will naturally suppose that I never 
riskcKl a farthing at the gaming-table, never kept 
a mistress, would decline an invitation to a turtle 
feast, and, rather than fe provoked to fight a duel, 
would take a kick on the Yireccli, or twe^ik byrthe nose, 
with all the calmness and resignation imaginable. As 
to my wit and humour, 1 should blush to set down 
the many compliments I have had from several un- 
known correspondents on that head : and 1 once, re- 
ceived a note from a very honest gentleman, who de- 
sired to spend an evening with me, promising himself 
great diversion in cracking a bottle with the facetious 
Mr. Town. 

These various opinions of me as an author I shall 
never labour to reconcile ; but shall be equally con- 
tent^'d with instructing or amusing the gentle reader, 
whether he considers my papej^ as favours showered 
down upon him from a bookseller’s garret, or issuing 
from 9 y own apartment. However this may be, 1 
shall never think it a disgrace to have written, or t>e 
ashamed to be considered as an author ; and if ever 
Mr. Voltkiire should think proper to visit 'England 
again, I shall be very glad of a literary chat with him, 
and will give him a most gracious reception. 

T. . 
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■ ■‘•‘CoeUbs quid agam f 

HOR. 

With an old bacludor how things ^miscarry ! 

What shall I do ? go hang myselt ? or marry ? 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, Aprils, 1756. 

No man is a sincerer friend to innocent pleasantry, or 
more desirous of promoting it, than myself. Radlery*' 
of every kind, provided it be confined within due 
bounds, is, in my opinion, an excellent ingredient in 
conversation; and 1 am never displeased, if I cancon- 
tvibute to the harmless mirth of the company, by being 
myself the subject of jt : but, in good truth, f have 
neither *a fortune, a constitution, nor a temper, that 
will enable me to chuckle and shake my sides, while I 
^suffer more from the festivity of my friends, than the 
spleen or malice of ny enemies could possibly inflict 
upontne; nor do i ^ec any reason, why 1 should so 
f^r move the mirthful indignation of the ladies, as to 
be teased and worried t© death in mere sport, for no 
earthly reason; but that I am what the world calls an 
old bachjplor. 

The female part of roy acquaintance entertain an 
odd opinion, that a bachelor is not, in fact, a rational 
creature; at least, that he has not the sense of feeling 
in commor/ with the rest of mankind; that a bachelor 
may be beaten like a sto^-fish ; that you may ihruat 
pins into his legs, and wring him by the nose; in 
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short, that you cannot take too many liberties with a 
bachelor. I am at a loss to conceive on what founda- 
tion these romping philosophers have grounded their 
hypothesis, though, at the same /ime, 1 am a melan- 
choly ptoof of its exisjbnce, ,as well as of its ab- 
surdity. ** 

A tricnd of mine, whom I frequently visit, has a 
wife and three daughters, the youngest of which has 
persecuted me these ten years. These ingenious 
young ladies have not only found out the sole end«?nd 
purpose of my being themselves, but have likewise 
communicated their discovery to all the girls in the 
neighbourhood: so that, if they hap^Sfen at any time 
to be apprized of my coming, (which 1 take all possi- 
ble care to prevent) they iinnu^dintcly dispatch half a' 
dozen cards to tlieir faithful allies, to bi'g the favour 
of dieir company to drink coffee, and help to tease 
Mr. Ironside. Upon those occasions, my entry into 
the room is sometimes obstructed by a ci^rd fastened 
across the bottom of the door-case : which, as I am a 
little near-sighted, 1 seldom discover, till it has 
brought me upon iny knees before them. While I am 
employed Mi brushing the dust from my black* rollers, 
or chafing my broken shins, my wig is suddenly con- 
veyed away, and either stuffed behind the looking- 
glass, or tossed from one to the other so dexterously 
and w'ith such velocity, that, after many a fruitless 
attempt to recover it, I am obliged to sit down bare- 
headed, to the great diversion of the spectators. The 
last time 1 found myself in thesQ distressful circum- 
stances, the eldest girl, a sprightly mischievous jade, 
steppe^'^iskly up to me, and promised to re.store my 
wig, would play her a tunc on a'.^mall flute she 
held in' her hand. 1 instantly applied it to my lips, 
and blowing lustily* into ii, to my inconcaw'ablc sur- 
prise, was immediately choked and blinded with a 
cloud of ^oot, that issued from every hole in the instru- 
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ulont. The younger parf of th^ company declared I 
had not executed the conditions, and refused to sur- 
render my wig ; but the father, who had a rough kind 
of facetiousness about him, insisted on it's being de- 
livered up, and i^rotesUH? that he never knew the 
black joke better performeci in his life. • 

J am naturally a quiet iiiofiensive animal, and not 
easily rulHed : yet 1 shall never submit to these indig*- 
nities with patience, till 1 am satisfied I deserve them. 
Even the old maids of my acquaintance, who, one 
fVouid tliink, might have a fellow-jceUng for a brother 
in distress, conspire with their nieces to harass and 
torment me : •and it is not many nights since Miss 
Diana Grizzle utterly spoiled the only superfine suit 1 
luive in the world, by pinning the skirts of it together 
w ith a red-hot poker. I own my resentment of this 
injury was so strong, that 1 determined to punish it 
by kissing the oilender, w'hicii in cool blood i ^loulcT 
never have attempted. The satisfaction, however, 
which 1 obtained by this imprudent revenge, was 
^inuch like what a man of honour feels on finding him- 
self run through the body by the scoundrel who had 
ofiended him. My upper lip was transfxed with a 
large corking pin, which in the scuffle she had con- 
veyed into her mouth ; and 1 doubt not that I shall 
carry the meinorertulabns nolam (ihe mark of this Judas 
kiss) from an old maid to the grave with me. 

These misfortunes, or others of the same kind, 1 
encounter daily: but at these seasons of the year, 
which give sanction to this kind of practical wit, 
and wlicD every man thinks he has a right to entertain 
himself at his friend's expense, 1 live in hourl;^ a})pre* 
hensions of ipore mortifying adventures. No misera- 
Ue dunghill-cock, devoted a victim to the wanton 
cruelty o/ the meb, woqld be ^ore terrified at the 
af^roach of a Shrove-Tuesday, ware he endued with 
hmnan leaaOn and foretest, tb^ I am at the approach 
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of a merry Chrisimas«r the first of April. No longer 
ago than last Thursday, which was the latter of these 
festivals, 1 was pestered with mortifying presents from 
the ladies ; obliged to pay the carriage of half a dozen 
oyster- barrels stuffed with brick-bafs, and ten packet^ 
by the pdst containing nolhing but old newspapers. 
But what vexed me the most, was the being sent fifty 
miles out of town, on that day, by a counterfeit ex- 
press from a dying relation. 

1 could not help reflecting, with a sigh, on the 
semblance between^ the imaginary grievance of poo^ 
I'otn in the tragedy of Lear, and those which I really 
experienced. 1, like him, was led thro!:gh ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire; and though knives 
were not laid under my pillow, minced horse- hair was 
strewed upon my sheets ; like him, I was made to 
ride o^n a hard-trotting horse through the most dan- 
' gcrous ways, and found, at the end of my journey, 
that 1 had only been coursing m/ own shadow. 

As much a sufferer as I am by the behaviour of the 
women in general, I must not forget to remark, that 
the pertness and saucincss of an old maid is particu- 
larly oflcnsia^ to me. 1 cannot help thinking, that the 
virginity of these ancient misses is at least as ridicu- 
lous as my own celibacy. If I am to be condemned 
for having never made an oiler, they are as much to 
blame for having never accepted one : if 1 am to be 
derided for having never married, who never at- 
tempted to make a conquest, they arc more properly 
the objects of derision who arc still unmarried, after 
having made so many. Numberless arc tfe proposals 
they have rejected, according to their own account ; 
and they are eternally boasting of the^ havoc they 
have formerly made among the knights, baronets, and 
squires, at Bath, Tqnbridgf, and '£psojn;^ while a 
tattered madrigal perhaps, a snip of hair, or the por- 
trait of a cherry-checkcd gentieman m a* milk-white 
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perriwig, are the only remaining proofs of those beau- 
ties, which are now withered like the short-lived rose, 
and have only left the virgin thorn remaining. 

Believe me, Mr. Town, \ am almost afraid to trust 
yo« with the piiblilatjon of this epistle: the ladies, 
whom Jk last incntionpd, wftl be so exasperated on 
reading it, that I must expect no quarter at their 
hands for the future ; since they are generally as little 
inclined to forgiveness in their old age, as they were 
to pity and compassion in their youth. One expe- 
dient, however, is left me, which, if put in execution, 
will eftectually screen me from their resentment. 

I shall be hitppy, therefore, if by your means I may 
be permitted to inform the ladies, that as fusty an 
animal as they think me, it is not impossible but by 
a little gentler treatment than I have hitherto met 
with, I may be liumanized into a husband. ^ enk 
inducement to them relieve me from my present 
uneasy circumstances, you may assure them, that I 
am rendered so exceedingly tractable by the very 
stjvcre discipline 1 have undergone, that they may 
mould and fashion me to their minds w'ith ease ; and, 
conseqiftntly, that by marrying me, a tTornan will 
-ave herself all that trouble which a wife of any spirit 
■is obliged to take with an unruly husband, who is ab- 
surd enough to expect from her a strict performance 
of the marriage vow, even in the very minute article 
of obedience ; that, so far from contradicting a lady, 
I shall be mighty well satisfied, if she contents herself 
with contradWting n\p: that, if 1 happen at any lime 
inadvertently to thwart her inclinations, 1 shall think 
myself rightly served, if she boxes my ears, spits in 
my face, or treads upon my corns : that, if I approach 
her lips, when she vi not in a kissing humour, I shall 
expect she#will bitePme bylhe nose; or, if I take heSr 
by the hand at an improper season, that she will in- 
>^aatly begin to pinch^ smteh^ and claw, wd apply 
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her fingers to those piirposes which they were cer- 
tainty intended by nature to fulfil. Add to these ac- 
complishments, so requisite to make the married state 
happy, that I am not much turned of fifty, can tie on 
my cravat, fasten a button, or rktnd a hole in «iy 
stocking without any assistance. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Christovhkr Ironside. 
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Despicert unde queas alias, pawmgur vi(ler< 

JJrrare, alque viam palaates querrere vtice, 

LIJCRET. 

Here each profession, and it’s tribe we view, 

Soaie toiling in the old, and some inventing new. 

Those parents who are unable to give their sons 
.an estate, vegard the educating them to one of tlie 
three great professions of law, physic, and divinity, 
as putting them in the high road to acquire one> 
Henoe it happens, that nineteen parts out of twenty 
of our young men are brought up with a view to 
Lambeth, the Seals, or Warwick-lane. But, alas! 
their hopes and expectations of rising by their profes- 
sions are often frustrated ; and the sigfprising num- 
bers, engaged in running the same race, necessarily 
jostl^.ene another. For though the courts of justice 
are tolerably supplied with matters, of litigation ; 
though there are many invalids and valetudinarians ; 
and though great part off England is lai^ out into 
church pr^erments; yet there is not, in all the king- 
dom^ matter Akt kgU coamtion, to employ 
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a tenth part of those who 'have been trained to engross 
deeds in tlieir chamber, or to harangue at the bar: 
the number of patients bears no proportion to the 
swarms of the* faculty, nor would it, though a consul- 
tation were to sit ori every sick man, like carrion-flies 
upon a««arcaso : and the pfodigious numbef of reve- 
rend divines infinitely exceeds that of those bishop- 
rics, deaneries, prebends, rectories, vicarages, &c/ 
which when they are ordained, they conceive it to be 
pafit of tlh'ir lioly orders to fill. From these freriuent 
tail 11 res in each of the professions, jhe younger sons of 
great men often wish, that they had been permitted to 
di'^grace the finnily by some mercantile, or more ple- 
beian occupation ; while the son of the mechanic 
ctirn^s the pride of his father, who, instead of securing 
him a livelihood in his own business, has condemned 
him to starve in pudding-sleeves, that he may 
Hour to his relations by being a gentleman. 

The three professions being thus crowded with 
more candidates for business and preferment, than 
;;an possibly be employed or promoted, has occasioned 
several irregularities in the conduct of the followers of 
each them. The utter impossibility of supporting 
themselves in the usual method of practising law, 
•^physic, or .divinity, without clients, patients, or pa-, 
rishioners, has induced the labourers in each of those 
vocations to seek out new veins and branches. The 
young solicitor who finds he has nothing to do, now 
he is out of his clerkship, offers his assistance, in the 
transaction gf all law affairs, by the public papers, 
and, like the advertising tailors, promises to work 
cheaper than any of his brethren : while the young 
barrister aftci; having exhibited his lie- wig in West- 
minster-hall, during severaL terms, to no purpose, is 
obliged tc^ forego Rhe ho||e of rwalling Murray and 
Coke, and content himself with being the oracle of 
the courts of Carolina dt Jamaica. The graduate ia 
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medicine finding himself unsolicited for prescription 
or advice, and likely to starve by practising physic 
secundum artern, fiies in the face of the college, and 
professes to cure all diseases by nostruigfis an mentioned 
in the dispensatory. Hecpminendis a thriving quack, 
and soon makes his way tf/rough the importaf.i medi- 
cal degrees of walking on foot, riding on horseback, 
dispensing his drugs from a one-horse chaise, and last- 
ly lolling in a chariot. The divine, without living, 
cure, or lectureship, may perhaps incur transportation 
for illegal marriages, set up a theatrical-oratorical- 
Billingsgate chapel under the shelter of the loleration- 
act and the butchers of Glare-market, or kindle the 
inward light in the bosoms of the saints of Moor- 
fields, and the Magdalens of Broad 8t. GiUis’s. 

But notwithstanding these shoots, ingrafted, as it 
, '’'fjre^iinto the mam body of the professions, it is still 
impossible for the vast multitude^ ot divines, lawyers, 
and physicians, to maintain themselves, at any rate, 
within the pale of their respective employments. 
They have often been compelled, at least, to call in 
adventitious ones, and have sometimes totally aban- 
doned tlieii^‘original undertakings. They have fre- 
quently made mutual transitions into the occupations 
of each other, or have perhaps embraced 'Other em- 
ploymonls ; which, though distinct from alt three, and 
not usually dignified with tlie title of professions, may 
fairly be considered in that light ; since they are the 
eole means of support to many thousands, who toiled 
in vain for a subsistence in the^ three capital ones. 
On these professions, and their various followers, I 
shall here make some observations. 

The first of these professions is an author. The 
mart of literature is, indeed, one of the chief resorts 
of unbeneficed diviAes, and lawyAs and physicians 
without practice. There are,, at present, in the w’orld 
of authors, doctors of physic, who (to use the phrase 
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of one of them) have no great fatigue fiom the busi-^ 
nebs of their proiession : many clergymen, whoso ser- 
mons are the most inconsiderable part of their com- 
positions : and several gentjemen of the inns of court, 
who, instead of drj^ipg the quill over skins of parch- 
ment, load It through all ihS mazes of modern novels, 
critiques, and pamphlets. Many likewise have em-. 
biaced this protesMon, who were never bred to any 
other : and I might also mention the many banknipt 
tr^esmen and broken artificers, who daily enter into 
t6is new way of business, if, by* pursuing it in the 
same mechanical manner as their former occupations, 
they might itot rather be regarded as following a* 
tiade than a profession. 

Tiie second of these professions is a player. The 
ingenious gentlemen, who assume the persons of the 
drama, are composed of as great a variety of charaen.* 
U»r8 as those Urey represent The history of the stage 
niight aflbrd many instances of those, who in the 
trade of death might have slain men, who have con- 
ijescended to deal counterfeit slaughter from their 
right hands, and administer harmless phials and bowls 
ot poi^n. We might read also of pefSons, whose 
fists were intended to beat ‘ the drum ecclesiastic,’ 
•who have themselves become theatrical volunteers. 
In regard to the law, many who were originally de- 
signed to manifest their talents for elocution in West- 
minster-hali, have displayed them in Dmry-lane; 
and it may be added, on theatrical authority, that 

Not e*en Attorney s Save this rage vritbstood, 

But chang’d their pens for truncheons, ink for blood, 

And, strange reverse '—died for their country’s good. 

I will not so far affront those gentlemen, who were 
at any tin^ engaged in the|study ef the three honour- 
able professions of law, physic, and divinity, as to 
suppose that* any of thefib have ev«r taken^the more 
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ffishionoble employment of a pimp : yet it is certain, 
that this is a very common and lucrative proi’ession, 
and that very many provide themselves with the neces- 
saries of life, by administeijng to the pleasures ol others. 
A convenient cousin, sister, or^^ile, has sometimes 
proved ifie chief means of making a fortune ; and 
the tongue of slander has often ventured to afHrm, 
lh«it the price of procuration has been paid with a 
place or a bishopric^ 

The most advantageous and genteel of all profes- 
sions is gaming. Whoever wdil make this science his 
study, will find it the readiest way to riches, and most 
certain passport to the best company : for the polite 
world will always admit any one to their society, who 
will condescend to win their money. 'Phe followers of 
this profession are very numerous ; which is, indeed, 

wonder, when wo reflect on the numbers it sup- 
ports in ease and afliuence, at po greater pains than 
packing the cards or cogging tlie dice, and no more 
risk than being sometimes tweaked by the nose, or 
kicked out of company ; besides which, this profession 
daily receives new lustre from the many persons of 
quality that lollow it, and crowd' into it with ns much 
eagerness as into the army. Among gamesters 
may also be found lawyers, who get more by being'* 
masters of all the cases in Hoyle, than by their know- 
ledge of those recorded in the report-books; physi- 
cians, the chief object of w hose attention is the circu- 
lation of the E O table ; and divines, who, wc may 
suppose, were hinted at by a famous wi*^ in a certain 
as.sembly, when, among the other benefits resulting 
from a double tax upon dice, be thought fit to enu- 
merate, that it might poscibly prevent the clergy from 
playing at back-gammon. 

But the more danger the- more Honour: «and there- 
fore no profession is more honourable than that of a 
highwayman. Who the followers of this profession 
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are, and with W'hat success they practise it, I will not 
pretend to relate ; as tl'.e memories of several of them 
hiive been already penned by the Ordinary ol New- 
gate, and as it is to be hoped,' that, the live^ of all 
the present practtliqpers will be written h^^reafter by 
that fa«hful historian. J ^afcail, therefore, only say, 
that the present spirit of dissoluteness and free-thiiik- . 
ing must unavoidably bring this honourable profes- 
sion more and more into vogue, and that every ses- 
sions may soon be expected to afford an instance of a 
geiilleman-highwayman. • 

W. 
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Krf'O haud difficile esl peniuram arcessere tummam 

JLanctOm oppwxtis^ vel mutue imaKine fractSi, 

JUV. 

Ileac to the ipcndlhrift ready cash is . 

On plate, or or watcbt*s, cent, per cent. ; 

Hen*, from it’s frame th*enamcll*d portrait drawn, 

* Thv circling- brilliants are receiv’d in pawn. 

I HAVE often amused myself with considering the 
mean and ridiculous shifts, to which the extravagant 
are sometimes reduced. When the certain supplies of 
a regular inceune are exhausted, they are obliged to 
cast about for ready cash, and set the invention to 
work, in order to devise means of repairing their 
finances. Sudi attempts to enlarge their revenue have 
frequently driven tl^ose, whose great souls would not 
be curbed^by the .straitn^s of their circumstancee, 
into very uncommon undertakings: they have sent lords 
to Arthur's, and ladies to assemblies, or sbmetimes 
VOL. xxxn. Bf 
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worse places. We may safely conclude, that who- 
ever breaks through all economy, will soon discard 
honesty ; though perhaps it nnght be deemed scan- 
diilum magnMni to aver, thal prodigal men of quality 
have ©ftoil.sold their country lo i;jpdetMn their estates, 
and that extravagant ladi/^hau* been known to make 
up the deficiencies of their pin-money by pilfering 
and larceny. 

One of the first and chief resources of extrava- 
gance, both in high and low life, is the pawnbroker^ 

1 never by one of these shops, without consider- 
ing them us the repositories of half (he jew'els, plate, 
kc, in lown. It is true, indeed, thal the honest and 
industrious aro sometimes forced lo supply their neces- 
sities by this method : but if were to inquire, to 
whom the several articles in these miscellaneous 
■\varchoases belong, we should find the greatest part 
of them to be the property of ^le idle and infamous 
among the vulgar, or the prodigal and luxurious 
among the great : and if, in imitation of the ancients, 
who jilaced the temple of Honour behind the temple 
of Virtue, propriety should be attempted in the situa- 
tion of pavvn brokers' shops, they would be placed 
contiguous to a gin-shop, as in the ingenious print of 
Hogarth, or behind a tavern, gaming-house, or bag-*^' 
nio. 

Going home late last Saturday night, I was witness 
to a curious dialogue at the door of one of these 
houses. An honest journeyman carpenter, whose 
wife, it seems, had pawned his? best clothes, having 
just received his week’s pay, was come to redeem 
them ; but, it being past twelve o’clock, the man of 
the hou.se, w'ho kept up the conversation by means of 
a little grate in the door, refused to deliver them; 
though the poor cafpenterljegged bard foriiis holiday 
clothes, as the morrow was KastcrSundfiy. This ac- 
cident IM me to reflect on the various persons in 
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town, who carry on this kind of commerce with the 
pawnbrokers, and gave occasion to the following dream. 

I was scarce asleep before 1 found myself at the 
entraiK c of a blind alley, terminated by a little hatch ; * 
where I saw a y(»ncourse of people, jrf different 
ages, and condition,*^ing in and coming out. 
Some of these I obseived, as. they went up, very- 
richly drest : and ofhe^^ were adorned with jewels and 
cosily trinkets: but I could not help remarking, that 
at their return they were all divested of iheir finery 5 
and several had oven their gown» and coats siript off’ 
their backji. A lady, who strutted up in a rich 
brotaded suit, sneaked back again in ain ordinary 
etufi' niglii-gown ; a second retreated with the loss of 
a diamond soluaire and pearl necklace; and a third, 
wlio had bu lulled up her whole stock of linen, scarce 
escaped with wdiat she had upon her back. I obtsei^ed 
several gentlemen, ^vho bi ought their sideboards of 
plate to be melted down, as it were, into current 
specie ; many had their pockets disburthened of their 
^watches ; and sotne, even among the military gentle- 
men, were obliged to deliver up their swords, lathers 
of tliL^ company marched up, heavy laden with pic- 
tures, household goods, and domestic utensils: one 
•carried a spit; another brandished a gridiron; a 
third flourished a frying-pan ; w'hile a fourth brought 
to my remembrance the old sign of iho dog’s head in 
the porridge-pot. 1 saw several trot up merrily with 
their chairs, tables, and other furniture : but I could 
not help piling 09 c poor creature among the rest, 
who, after having stript his own house, even to his 
feather-bed, sialked along like a Lock-patient, wrapt 
up in the blffnkets, while his wife accompanied him 
doing penance in the sheets. 

As 1 naturally curious to "see the inside of the 
r»ieplacle, where all th^e various spoils were depo- 
sited, 1 slept up to the hatch ; and meeting a grave 
m2 • 
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old gentleman at the threshold, 1 desired him to in- 
form me what place it was, and what business w^s 
transacted there, lie very courteously took me by 
the hand, and leading me through a dark passage, 
brought rnc into a spacious hail^ which he told me 
was the temple of u.sury,^\id that he himself was the 
chief priest of it. One part of this building was hung 
round with all kinds of apparel, like the sale shopvS in 
Monmoiith-street; another was strewed wiili a variety 
of goods, and resembled the brokers’ shops in Harp- 
alley ; and another .part was furnished with such aii 
immense quantity of jewels and rich plate, that I 
should rather have fancied myself in the church of the 
lady of Loretto. All these, my guide informed me, 
were the offerings of that crowd, w hich I had seen re- 
sorting to this temple. The churches in Roman Ca- 
tliv/lic. countries have commonly a cross fixed upon 
them; the Chinese erect dra^pns and hang bells 
about their pagods ; and the Turkish mosques have 
their peculiar hieroglyphics; but 1 could not help 
taking particular notice, that this temple of usury had 
it’s vestibule adorned with three wooden balls painted 
blue ; the m*ystery of which, 1 was told, was as dark 
and unfathomable as the Pythagorean number, or the 
secret doctrines of Trismegisl. ^ 

When I had in some measure satisfied my curiosity, 
in taking a general survey of the temple, my instruc- 
tor led me to an interior corner of it, where the most 
splendid offerings were spread upon a large altar. 

* This bauble,’ said he, showing me an elqgant sprig of 
diamonds, ^ is an aigret, sent in last week by a lady of 
quality, who has ever since kept home, with her head 
muf&cd up in a double clout, for a pretended fit of the 
tooth-nche. She has, at different, times, made an of- 
fering of all her jewels ; and, besides these, «ber whole 
wardrobe was very lately lo^ed here, which threw 
her into an hysteric fever, and confined her to her bed- 
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gown for upwards of a month. Those ear-rings and 
other jewels are the paraphernalia of a young bride ; 
who was so constant a votary to this place, that, when 
nothing else remained for an offering, she even brought 
in her wedding-ring. Tjou may be. suf}>rised, per- 
haps, *to behold suet a Ninety of necklaces, girdl^ 
buckles, solitaires, and other female ornaments, as 
are here collected : but it is observable, that their 
devotions in the temple of usury have been chiefly 
f encouraged and kept alive, by their assisting at the 
midnight orgies of avarice. * 

‘ Nor are die gentlemen,’ continued he, ‘ less encou- 
ragers of our rites. That gold watch laid snug for a 
con.siderabie time, in the iob of a young man of qua- 
lity ; but it was one night jerked out by a single 
throw of the dice at a gaming-table, and madlj^ its 
way into the pocket of a stranger, who placet^ it here 
to keep company with several others, brought hither 
on a similar occasion. Those brilliant buckles once 
glittered on the shoes of a very pretty fellow, who set 
•out last winter on his travels into foreign parts, but 
never, got farther than Boulogne: an^l that sword, 
with the rich fill agree hilt and elegantly-fancied sword- 
^ knot with gold tassels, once dangled at the side of a 
spirited buck ; who left it here two years ago, when 
he went off in a great hurry, to take possession of a 
large estate in his native country, Ireland, whence he 
is not yet returned. You may see many others of 
these instruments of death, which rust peacefully in 
their scabbftds, as* being of no use whatever to their 
owners : that, which commonly hangs upon the va- 
cant peg there, belongs, you must know, to a nobte 
captain : it is* called upon duty once a month, and is 
at this instant mounting guard at,St. James’s.’ 

Not far from these rich ornaments hung several em- 
broidered coats, laced waistcoats, pairU (Tespagne hats, 
&c. < This suit/ said my venerable instnictgr, pointing 
m3 
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to one richly embroidered, ‘ was made up for a noble 
lord on the last birUi-day, and conveyed hither the 
very next morning after it had appeared at court. 
That jemmy waistcoat with the gold worked button* 
holes, on Ihe next peg, wjs the ^jitperty of a smart 
* templar, who, having apifit a night out of his cham- 
bers, sent his waistcoat hither in the morning as a 
penitential offering, by his landlady. As to that heap 
ol camblel go>yns, checked aprons, and coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, which )ou see strung together a little fur- 
ther off, they are o*blations made here by a sect 
maudlin votaries, who resort to this temple to pay 
their devotions to a goddess, whom they have christ- 
ened Madam Gin, but whom they sometimes honour 
v^ith the more proper appellation of Strip me Naked/ 
While my conductor was thus relating the history 
of the various offerings, and persons who had made 
them, he was suddenly called aside to a dark closet ; 
several of which were erected near the entrance, and 
appeared not unlike the confessionals of the Romisli 
priests. These little boxes, I found, were appointe4 
to receive tli(* votaries, who came to pay their devo- 
tions, and make their offerings; but the necessary 
*rites and ceremonies were commonly solemnized with 
^as much caution and privacy, as the mysteries of the" 
JBona Dea among the Homans. At present, however, 
"'there was a greater noise and hubbub than usual. A 
person of the Arst rank in the kingdom, who had 
made some considerable oblations of gold and 
silver plate, about to cek^brate » feast in ho- 

nour of Baceliu^ in which these rich utensils w^ould be 
requisite, on wUicii occasion he prayed to have the use 
of them. The chief priest, after having received 
the customary fee, granted^ dispensation for this pur- 
pose, and loaded Uie messengers with a\iumber of 
wrought ewers, vases, and chargers ; at the same time 
commissipning two or three of the inferior officials of 
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the temple to attend the cdlebration of the feast, and 
to take care that the plate was duly returned, and 
safely lodged again in the temple. ^ * 

These matters were scarcely adjusted before an un- 
expected incident filled the whole temple w'ith confu- 
sion arid«disSturbancc. * A. ru^ tribe of officers broke 
in upon us, put a stop to the ries, and seized the chief 
priest hin\self, charging him with having profaned* 
the place by a crime almost as infamous as sacrilege. 
He jivas accused of having encouraged robbers to strip 
tlit‘ citizens of their most valuable effects, and for a 
small reward to deposit them as offerings. The cla- 
mour oil this oacasion was very great ; and at last one 
of the oflicers, methought, seized me as a phrty con- 
cerned ; when endeavouring to clear myself, and 
struggling to get out of his clutches, I awoke. 


N'* US. THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1766. 


fftre siulliiia parit dvtlates, hue comtanl impenOf ma^^lratus^ 
relifriof consdiQ, judicia, nec aliud omnind e$t vita humanat 
tiuam stuUitiiE iufus quidam, £RASM. 


Nonsense o’er empires and o’er states presides, 

Our judgment, counsels, laws, religion, guides^ 

All arts and sciences despotic rules ; 

And life itself’s a drama, play’d by fools. 

There is no race of people, that has been more 
conspicuous, in almost evtry relation of life, than the 
illustrious family of Nonsense, in every ago ot the 
world they have shone ♦forth with uiicommon lustre. 
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and have made a wonderful progress irt all the arts 
and sdoncoH. . 'Hicy have at different seasons delivered 
speeches from iht' throne, harangued at the bar, de- 
bated in parliament, and gone umu 2 ing lengths in 
philosophical inquiries and nietjpiiysical disquisitions. 

In a word, the whole ^ Mory of the world moral and 
political, is but a Cyclopaedia of Nonsense. For 
t^hicli mason, considering the dignify and importance 
of the family, and the infinite service it has been of 
to me and many of my contemporaries, 1 have re- 
solved to oblige the public tvith a kind of abstract of 
the history of Nonsense, 

Ndnsense was the daughter of Ignorance, begot on 
Falsehood, many ages ago, in a dark cavern in Bceotia, 
As she grew up, she inherited all the qualities of her 

t arenls : she discovered too warm a g<mius to ri^quire 
h'ing Sent to school : but while other dull brats were 
poring over a horn-book, she, amusi»d herself with 
spreading fantastical lies, taught her by her mamma, 
and which have in later ages been familiarly known to 
us under the names of Sham, Banter, and Hunibeg. 
When she grew up, she received the addresses, and 
fioon becam^!; the wife, of Impudence. Who he was, 
or of what profes.siou, is uncertain : some say he was 
the son of Ignorance by another venter ^ and w'as su'P^ 
fered to become the husband of Nonsense in those 
dark ages of the world, as the Ptolemies in Egypt 
married their owm sisters. Some record, that he was 
in the army ; others, that he was an interpreter of the 
laws; and others, a divine. „llowe’ier this was. 
Nonsense and Impudence were soon inseparably 
united to each other, and became the founders of a 
more noble and numerous family, than any yet pre- 
served on any tree of desjent whatsoever : of which 
ingenious device they were said to have been the first 
, inventors. ^ 

It is my chief intent at present to record the great 
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exploits of that branch of the family, who have made 
themselves remarkable in England ; though they be- 
gan to signalize themselves very early, and are still 
very flourishing in most parts of the world. Many of 
them were Egyptia^ priests four thousand years ago* 
and told«the people, that it |^as religion t^ worship 
dogs, monkeys, and green lecki: and their descendants 
prevailed on the Greeks and Romans to build temples^ 
in honour of supposed deities, who were in their own 
estimation of them, whores and whoremongers, pick- 
pockets and drunkards. Others rose up some ages 
after in Turkey, and persuaded the* people to embrace 
the doctrine bloodshed and of the sword, in the 
name of the most merciful God; and others have ma- 
nifested their lineal descent from Nonsense and Impu- 
dence, by affirming that there is no God at all. There 
were also among them many shrewd philosopher^; 
some of whom, though they were racked with a nt of 
the stone, or laid up Arith a gouty toe, declared tliat 
they felt not the least degree of pain ; and others would 
not trust their own* eyes, but when they saw a horse 
or a dog, could not tell whether it was not a chair or a 
tabic, a]»d even made a doubt of their own existence. 

We ‘have no certain account of the progress of 
Nonsense here in England, till after the Reformation. 
All we hear of her and her progeny before that period 
of time is, that they led a lazy life among the monks 
in cloisters and convents, dreaming over old legends 
of saints, drawing up breviaries and mass>books, and 
stringing together some barbarous liatin verses in 
rhyme. In the day^ of Queen Elizabeth, so little en- 
couragement was given to her family, that it seemed 
to have been q^most extinct : but in the succeeding 
reign it flourished again, and filled the most consider- 
able office.*^ in the inition. * Nonsepse became a great 
favourite at court, where she was highly caress^ on 
account of wit, w'hich consisted in ppns and 
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quibbles; and the bonny monarch himself was thought 
to take a more than ordinary delight in her conversa- 
tion. At this time, many ol her progeny took orders, 
and got themselves preferred to the best livings, by 
turning tjie Evangelists into punst|;trs, and making St. 
Paul qmfcfble from the dtdpit. *Among the rest, there 
Was a bishop, u favour^e son of Nonsense, of whom 
it is particularly recorded, that he used to tickle his 
courtly audience, by telling them that matrimony was 
become a matter of money, with many other right, re- 
verend jests record^ in Joe Miller. Several brothers 
of this family were likewise bred to the bar, and very 
gravely harangued against old women enicked by devils 
in tlie shape of ram-cats, Uc. As an instance of their 
prolound wisdom and sagacity, I need only mention 
that Just and truly pious act of parliament made 
ag'.tit>st the crying sin of witchcraft. 1 Jan. I. chap. 
l!2. ^ Such as shall use invocation or conjufation of 

any evil spirit, or shall consult, covenant with, enter- 
tain, employ, fee or reward any evil spirit to any in- 
tent, or lake up any dead person, or part thereof, to 
be used in witchcratt, or have used any of the said 
juris, whert^by any person shall be killed, cdiisuiried, 
or lamed m his or hov body, they, togeihej with their 
accessaries helure the fact, .shall aitfr'er as felons wdtl^ 
out benetit ol clergy.’ 

In tile troublesome times of King Charles the First, 
Non.sense and her lainily sided with the Parliament. 
Tlie^^ ^t up new sects in religion : some of them cropt 
eho t, and called themselves the enlightened ; 
into trances, and pretended to see holy visions; 
others got into tubs, and held forth, witli many 
Whiniijgs, and groans, and sniiiliing through the nose. 
In the merry days of Kiu^ Charles the Second, Non- 
sense assumed a more gay and libertine asr ; and her 
fV^geny, from fanatics, became downnght inhdels. 
^verai f:ourtierfl of the family wrote lewd plays, as 
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well as luscious love-songs^ and other loose verses, 
which were collected togeUif^ and grisedtly bought up 
in miscellanies. In the succeeding reign, some of the 
kindred, who had received their education at St. 
Omers, thought themselves on the point of establish- 
ing Nonsense in churcTi andlil^te, and were preparing 
to make bonfires on the occasmn in Smithfield, when 
they were obliged to leave the kingdom. 

Since the Revolution, the field of politics has afr 
forded large scope for Nonsense and her family to 
make themselves remarkable. H(;pce arose the vari- 
ous sects in parly, distinguished by the names of Whig 
and Tory, Miiristerial and Jacobite, Sunderland ians, 
Oxfordians, (iodolphinians, Botingbrokiahs. Walpo- 
lians, Pelhamians, &c. &c. &c. names which have 
kindled as hot a war in pamphlets and journals, ua 
the Guelphs and Gi hi lines in Italy, or tho Bigi aend 
Little Endians in thejvingdom of Lilliput. 

I have here endeavoured to give a abort abridg- 
ment of the history of Nonsense ; though a very small 
p^^rt of the exploits of the family can be included in 
so compendious a chronicle. Some of them were very 
deep sc^^olars, and filled tho professors’ fJliairs at the 
universities. They composed many elaborate di.sser- 
iAtions, to convince the world, that two and tw'o make 
four ; and discovered, by dint of syllogism, that white 
is not black. Their inquiries in natural philosophy 
w'ere- no less extraordinary ; many spent their livef 
and tiieir fortunes in attempting to discover a wonder- 
ful stone, thAt shoqld turn every baser metal 
gold ; and others employed themselves in makiqg af-;t 
tificial wings, by the help of which they should Hy up 
into the world»of the moon. Another branch of the 
family took to the lilies Lettres, and were the origi- 
nal foundefs of the learned society of Grub-street- 
Ne^'er was any acra in ^he annals of Nonsense more 
illustrious than the present ; nor did that noble family 
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ever more signally distinguish itself in every occupa- 
tion. In oratory, who are greater proficients than the 
progeny of Nbnsenae ? Witness many long and elo- 
quent speeches delivered in St Stephen’s chapeL in 
Westmin>itcr-hal1, at assizes and** quarter-sessions, at 
Glare-market, and the ^.%bin Hood. — In plfllosophy, 
what marvellous things have not been proved by iNi on- 
sense? The sometime professor of astronomy at 
Gresham college; shewed Sir Isaac Newton to be a 
mere ass, and wire-drawed the books of Moses into a 
complete system of natural philosophy: life-guard- 
men have, with the utmost certainty of Nonsense, 
foretold earthquakes; and others hdve penned cu- 
rious essays on air-quakes, water-quakes, and comets. 
— lo politics, how successfully have the sons of Non- 
sense bandied about the terms of court and country ? 
libw wisely have they debated upon taxes ? And with 
what amazing penetration did ^liey but lately foresee 
an invasion?— 'In religion, their domain is particularly 
extensive : for, though Nonsense is excluded, at least 
from the first part of the service, in all regular churches, 
yet she often occupies the whole ceremony at the 
Tabernacle and Foundery in Moorfields, and th«> chapel 
in Long- acre. But, for the credit of so polite an age, 
be it know^n, that the children of Nonsense, who are 
many of them people of fashion, are as often seen at 
the play-house as at church: and it is something 
strange, that the family of Nonsense is now divided 
against itself, and in lugh contest about the manage* 
ment of their favourite amusemert— the Opera. 
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PUnus 1 ima} am sum, hue et liluc ptrjluo. 

TER. 

l.caky at bottom if those chinks you stop, 

^ • In vain ; — the secret will run o’er the top. , 

Tiikre is no mark of our confidence taken more 
kindly by a ftieiid, than the intrusting him with a 
secret ; nor any which he is so likely to abuse. Con- 
fidantes in general arc like crazy hre- locks, which are 
no sooner charged and cocked, than the spring gives 
W'ay, and the report immediately follows. Ilanp^to 
have been thought woj’thy the confidence of one friend, 
they are impatient to manifest their importance to 
another ; till between them and their friend, and their 
frjend^s friend,"^ the whole matter is presently known 
to all our friends round the Wrekin, The secret 
catcher "as it were by contact, and like etectrical mat- 
ter breaks forth from every link in the chain, almost 
'ieft the same instant Thus the whple Exchange may 
be thrown into a buz to-morrpw, by what;^as .whis- 
pered in the middle of Marlborough Downs this morn- 
ing; and in a week's time the streets may ring with 
the intrigue of a woman of fashion bellowed out from 
the foul incviths of^the hawkers, though at present it 
is known to no creature hring, but her gallant andhef 
waiting-maid. 

As the talent of secrecy is of so great importanon 
to society, and the necessary commerce between indi* 
viduals cafinot be securely carried on without it, that 
this deplorable, weakness ^houki be so general is much 
to be lamented. You may aa well pour waiet into a 
VOL. xxxii. N 
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funnel, or a sieve, and expect it to be retained there, as 
commit any of your concerns to so slippery a compa- 
nion. It is remarkable,' that in those men who have 
thus lost the faculty of retention, the desire of being 
communicative is always most prevalent, where it is 
least to be'"justitied. If^ey are intrusted with a mat- 
ter of no great moment; ajfairs of more (‘onsecpience 
will perhaps in a few hours shuffle it entirely out of 
their thoughts: but if aii) thing be delivennl lo them, 
with an air of earnestness, a low voice, and the ges- 
ture of a man in terror for the consequence of it’s be- 
ing known ; if tlie door is bolted, and every precau- 
tion taken to prevent a surprise : however they may 
promise secrecy, and however they may intend it, the 
weight upon their minds will be so extremely oppres- 
sive, that it will certainly put tlieir tongues in motion. 


-This breach of trust, so universal amongst us. is 



taught, is to become bialw and tell-tales: they arc 
bribed to divulge the petty intrigues of the (amijy 
below stairs to papa and mamma in the parlour, and a 
doll or a hobby-horse is generally the encouragement 
of a propensity, which could scarcely bo atoned lor by 
a whipping. As soon as children can lisp out tht; 
Jittle iutelligeace they have picked up in the hall or 
the kitchen, they are admired for their wit : if the 
butler ha» been caught kissing the housekeeper in his 
pantry, or tlw footman detected in romping with the 
chamber-maid, away flies little Tommy pr Betsy with 
the news; the porents are lost in admiration of the 
pretty rogue’s understanding, and rew'ard such uu- 
comiooo ingenuity with a kiss and a sugar- plum. 

Nor does an inclination to secrecy meet with less 
^l^ourageiaent at school.' The govevnaiites at the 
b^rding-^hool teach miss to be a good girl, and tell 
witn every thing she knpws; thus, if any young lady 
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>. unfortunately discoYere<i eating a green apple in a 
corner, if she is heard to pronounce a nftughty word, 
or is caught picking the letters out of another miss's 
sampler, ;ivva\ runs the chit, Who is so happy as to get 
the siari ol the resj, screams out her information as 
she goes*, and the prudent «i9|iatron chucks *her under 
♦.he dun, and tells her that fehe is a good girl, and 
ev(*ry body will love her. 

The management ol our young gentlemen is equally 
absurd: iii ii ost of our schools, if a lad is discovered 
ii*T a scrape, tlie impeadimenl of an accomplice, as at 
the Old liadey, ia made the condition of a pardon. I 
remember a boy, engaged ui robbing an orchard, who 
was unfortunately taken pnsoucr in an apple-tree, 
and conducted, under a strong guard of the farmer 
and his dairy-iiiaid, to the master’s house. Upon his 
absolute reiusal to discover his associates, the 4 )eda-. 
gogue undertook to lash him out of his fidelity, but 
finding It impossible to scourge the secret out ot him, 
he at last gave him up for an obstinate villain, and 
sent him to his father, who told him he was ruined, and 
was going to di.sinherit him for not betraying his 
school- icilows. I must own i am not*londot thus 
drubbing our youth into treachery ; and am much 
more pleased with the request of U-lysses, whtm he* 
went to 'IVoy, w ho begged of those who were to have 
the charge of Telemachus, that they would, above all 
things, leach him to be just, sincere, faithful, and to 
keep a secret. 

Every niton’s experience roust have furnished him 
with instances of confidantes who are not to be reliA 
on, and Iriends tvho are not to be trusted ; but few 
perhaps have •thought it a character so well .,wor^« 
their attention, as to have roarke'd out the different 
dt‘grecs into which'’ it may be divided, and the diffCH 
rent methods by which secrets are communicated*'^ ?" 

Ned Trusty is a tell-tale of a very singular kind* 
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Having soma sense of his duty, he hesitates a little at 
the breach of it. If he engages nevej: to utter a syl- 
lable, he most punctually performs bis promise ; but 
then he has the knack of insinuating by a nod and a 
shrug well-timed, or a seasonable leer, as much as 
others call convey in exppiss tehns. It is difhcult, in 
short, to det^rinine, whc.her he is more lo be admired 
for his resolution in not merdioning, or liis ingenuity 
in disclosing^ secret. He is also excellent at a ‘ doubt- 
ful phrase,’ as Hamlet callb it, or an * ambiguous 
giving out and his conversation consists cliielly t>f 
«uch broken innuendoes, as 

Well, I know—or, I coulil — an if I wonUV— 

Or, if I iiift to speak— or, there be, aii if thcie might, &o. 

Here he generally stops ; and leaves it to his hearers 
to^^raw proper inferences from these piece- meal pre- 
mises! With due encouragement, however, he may 
be prevailed on to slip the padldck iVom his lips, and 
immediately overwhelms you with a torrent ol secret 
history, which rushes forth with more violence for 
having been so long confined. '' 

Poor Meanwell, though he never fails to trr-.nsgress, 
IS rather to be piped than condemned. To li^ist him 
wdth a secret, is to spoil his appetite, to break his res» 
and to deprive him for a time of every earthly enjoy- 
ment Like a man who travels wdth his whole for- 
tune in his pocket, he is tenified if you approach him, 
and immediately suspects, that you come with a felo- 
nious intent to rob him of his charge. If he ventures 
abroad, it is to walk in some' unfreqSented place, 
where he is least in danger of an attack. At home, 
he shuts himself up from his family, paces lo and fro 
in his chagibcr, and « has no relief but from muttering 
over to himself, what he longs to publish toj^the world ; 
pd would gladly submit to the ollice of town- crier, 

T the liberty of proclaiming it in the- market-place. 
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At length, however, weary of bis burth^^^^nd resolved 
to bear it no longer, he consigns it to custody of 
the lirst friend he meets, and returns to hit* wile with a 
cheerlul aspect, and wonderfully altered f«r^the better. 

Careless is perhajjs equally undesif^ning, though not 
equally excusable. Intrust with an aflhir of the 
utmost importance, on the coriLealment gf which your 
fortune and happiness de{)eiid : he hears you with a - 
kind ol half attention, whistles a favourite air, and ac- 
cenipanies it with the drumming of his fingers upon 
the table. As soon as youi narration is ended, or per- 
haps ID the middle of it, he asks your opinion of his 
sword-knot, damns his tailor for having dressed him 
in a snufii’-ooioured coat, io^^tead of a pompadmery and 
loaves you in haste to attend an auction ; where, as if 
he meant to dispose o( his intelligence to the best bid- 
der, he divulges it, with a voice as loud aa thj ^ic- 
tioneer’s ; and when you tax him with having played 
you false, he is hcatlily sorry for it, but never knew 
that it was to bo a secret. 

, I'o thc.Ne 1 nnglu add the character of the open and 
iniresorved, who thinks it a breach of friendship to 
eoneoi^r any think from his intimates ; and the itnpef- 
tineni, who having by dint of observation made him- 
self master of your secret, imagines he may lawfully^ 
publish the knowledge it has cost him so much labour 
to obtain, and considers that privilege as the reward 
due to his industry. But 1 shall leave these, with 
many other characters, which my reader’s own expe- 
rience may* suggest to him, and conclude with pre- 
scribing, as a short remedy for this evil, — That uo 
man may betray the counsel of his friend, let every 
man keep hi» own. 
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'^udtaum^uhlilt vidc^itli* f ft bin — 

JH)R. 

A stibt!** fancy, ami a thi*!**, 

I onn tlu* nkc mixtuic of a gi nuinc tastf 

Tasti* i3 at presi'nt iht <hrlin,^ idol ot llir polite 
Morld, and llie world of lettir^' , and, niic<d, seems to 
he considered as tininU‘*''tnce ot aliiio'jt all the a^s 
and sciences/ The fine ladu'» and gemieiiien dress wuh 
taste, the atcLitects, %\h<lhei Gothic or (*hiiicse, 
hiiijd tvith taste, the paiiUtiH pamt with taste, tlie 
poets write widi taste, critic's read with taste , and, 
jn short, fuldUi>, player-, singci\ dancers, and me- 
chanics thcm'sches, are all the sons and daughters oi 
Taste. \jgt III this am lAing supcrabundaiic v ot ta'sto, 
tew can say what U really is, or what the woid itself 
Mgnities. Sho ild I attempt to ditine it in the'V>tylc ot 
a Connoisseur, I must luii o>er the names oCail the 
famous poets, pamteis, and sculptors, ancient and mo** 
dern , and attcM having pompously harangued on the 
extelloncics ol Apelles, Phidias, Pi axi teles, Angelo, 
Hiibens, Poussin, and DomiiiKhino, with a word or 
rwo on all tastetul conipositiuiis, ^uch as those ot 
Homor, Virgil, Tasso, Dante, and Anobto, 1 should 
leave the leader in wonder ot my profound erudition, 
and as httlo lofurined as before. But as deep learn- 
ing, though more Haming and pompous, is perhaps not 
always so usdul as common sense, I shall endeavour 
to get at the true momiiigot the word Usto, by con- 
idenng what it usuaUy imports m fanuhar wiuings 
and oidina/y conversation. 
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It is supposed by Locke» and other reasoners, 
that words are intended as signs ol' our ideas: buti 
daily experience will convince us, that ^ords are often 
used to express no ideas at all, Thus'vn^ny persons, 
who talk perpetiially of tas^tf^ throw oat as a mero 
cxpletit^e, without any numbing annexed to it. Bar- 
dolph, when demanded the* meaning Vf the word ac- 
commodated, wisely explains it by saying, that * ac- 
commodated, sir, is — a — a— a — accommodated, sir, is 
a\if one should say — a— accommodated;’ and if, in 
like manner, you ask one of these people, What is 
taste ? they will tell you that * taste is a kind of a 
sort of a — a— a — ; in short, taste is taileft’ These 
talkers must be considered as absolute blank^ in con- 
versation, since it is impossible to learn the ^plaixa- 
tion of a term from them, as they afllx no determmato 
meaning to any expression. * 

Among men of t^nse, whoso words carry meaning 
in their sound, taste is commonly used in one of these 
two signirications. First, when they give any person 
appellation of a man of taste, they would iutimate 
that he has a turn fur the polite arts, ^ wdf as the 
lesser ^elegancies of life ; and that from hit» natural 
bent to those studies, and bis acquired knowledge itt 
fliem, he is capable of distinguishing what is good oi^ 
bad in any thing of that kind submitted to his judg- 
ment. The meaning at other times implied by a man 
of taste is, that he is not only so far an adept in those 
matters as to be able to judge of them accurately, but 
is also possessed qf the faculty of executiug them 
gracefully. 'Fhese two significations will, perhaps, be 
more easily conceived, and clearly illustrated, when 
applied to our^ensual taste. The man of taste, ac- 
cording to tlie first,/nay he consitoed as a hmivivmt^ 
who is fonc^ of the dishes before him, and distinguisbet 
nicely what is savoury and delicious, or flat and insi- 
pid, in the ingredients of each : according (b the se- 
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uond, he may he^rcgudeti »•» the cook, tv ho from 
koowing what things will mix well logethei* and dis- 
tJnguiilntig by u nico taste when he has arrived at that 
happy mixture^ is able to compose smh exquisite 
dishis 

Both these signifitntions the woid will be found 
ogreeabii to fhtelollowing definition ol it, which I 
have soniewlmre seen, and i-. the only just description 
of the term, that 1 evei reiiieiiiber to have met with: 

* Taste conwBth in ii nice harmony l)t‘twe(*ii the fancy 
and the judgment.’ '1 he most chastised judgment, 
without geoms, eaii never coiiMitute a man ol taste; 
and the fttdftt luxieiant imagiiuii on, unregulated by 
judgment will only carryu'^into wild and extravagant 
deviations Iroin it To miv oil, viiu^gai, buiui, milk, 
&e. Ill ..olu rent ly fogcihti, would make an olio 
not to Be n h^hed liy any palate and tin man whoh.«s 
no goiit lor ilehcac i<‘s liiriiM ii, vnll never compo-'O a 
good dish (hough he should ( vc 1 VO tiict'y adluu to 
tho rules of I^a ('hapclli, Hannali (das-se, and Aiartha 
Biadley. I cenfiue myself at present chudl) to tha* 
signification olthewoid which implies tht camuit) of 
exerting our own lacultuv in the bevcial branohcv of 
ta&te,b<*cause that always includes the other 

Having thus bcttUd what taste is, it n a) not be 
nnentcTtaining to examine modem taste by these 
rules: and, perhaps,^ it will appear, that, on the one 
hand, it’s most pleasing ihghis and ravishing elc^gan- 
cies are extravagant and absurd, and that, on the 
other hand, those who affect a correct ta«,V in all their 
iindei takings, prfK,erd inec hamcally, without genius, 
'fhe firvi of taste, which gives a loo'^e to the 

imagi nation, indulges itself in caprice, and is perpe- 
tually striking new strokes, is th‘ chief regulatoi of 
the iash’on. In dfers, ii has put hunting-polc^s imo 
the hands of our gentlemen, and erected coacties and 
Wind-imfis on the heads of our ladies. In equipage. 
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it has built chariots of papier mache^* and, Hy putting 
spotted Danish horses into the harness, faas'niadc our 
beaux look like Bacchus in his car drawn^^by leopards.-' 
The ornaments, both on the outside andfj^nstde of our 
liouBcs, arc ail Gothic or Chit^ese; and makes 

a paged of liis parfour, a plan^dr two with 

an irregular cross- barred paling over a dirty ditch, or 
places battlements on a root-house or *a stable, Ats up 
his house and garden entirely in taste. 

The second sort of men of taste are to be found 
fliiefly among the literati ; and are tho^e who, de- 
spising the modern whims to whfch fashion lias given 
the name of Jlaste, pretend to follow, with 4be hmst 
scrupulous exactness, the chaste modell^of the an^' 
cients. These are the poets, who favour us whheor- ' 
rect, epithetical, and tasteful compositions ; whose 
works are without blemish, and conformable to tj^epre- 
cisc rules of Quintilian, Horace, and Aristotle ; and aa 
they are intended ifterely for the perusal of persons 
of the most refined taste, it is no wonder that they are. 
above the level of common understandings. These tOb 
Blrc the critics, who, in their comments upon authprs^ 
embarrass us with repeated allusions to thejjjifbdy of 
i‘tV//}^and these too are the Connoisseurs in archi- 
4eciure, who build ruins after Vitruvius, and neccsi^^ 
rles according to Palladio. One gciilleman of this 
cast has built his villa upon a bleak hill, with four ^a- 
cious porticos, open on each side to court the four 
\vind.s; because, in ihe sultry regions of Italy, this 
model has been thought most convenient: and another 
has, in great medkurc, shut out the light from his 
apartments, and cut off all prospect from his windows, 
by erecting ^n high wall before his house, which in 
Italy h?s been judged necessary, *to screen tliem from 
the sun. » ^ • 

Architecture seems indeed to be the main article, 
in which tlic cffbris, of *taste are now displayed. A- 
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inong tho^ who 'are fond of exerting their faii< H"> lu 
capnnous »»M<j\atinns, I might in>tancc the many 
])roity whiiii^t uf whirh an luhnitc variety ma\ Ix' 
aeon within ten miles ot LoticJbii. But as a proof ot 
the ami piclii lous lasie ainoiig us, 1 shall big 

leave to di i nhe .n the si\ e ol a‘( \>iiuois-f‘ei a most 
ama/>ni^ njn<i>d\, einte ui a %eiv poliit qiiMl'-i ol 
♦his (< \ ii. 

J'j the niKisi )\ n noble md spaciou- a.ea s<and> a 
grami <‘l)* lisk J fie ba-ti fonns a pi'*-lect -quaie U’th 
Tigfil aiigte^ , llu bodv ol It Is t\lii.tlrnaL but tht 
capital is an In i)laj‘»n, and lia^ ‘^ivtiul cuiiuu^ liiie- 
Sifid hj.uier^^'st nhed onuiU c)l a'e -e in jilancs or 
Snpulu vvl’itii s'*»ve \u ui*nn»t>u a>* many ^no-it 
nuijjmifi e d and ^tnkrig In- -upt i b Cviluiun, 

iin les- H ir aikab e than the lainou^ | iliar of Tiajan, 
•'“f'U » Miom dv‘ veral gnomonh and other hierogly- 
phs -tiuk aia>nt it) to have been ( rigiiidll) detlicaled 
to the Min , but is now known among the vulgar by 
the nioie coimuon name ot The Seven Dials. 

O, 
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■ ■ ■ ■ — Plrrcrt imputes 
JForma^ uttjue aninios ^ubjuQa ihfi ea 
h'avQ f>iu(e/e lump i /. 

nor. 

Offictoiis (oupleis inaiitonlv 

Virtue with Met, liiisk 3 oath uiih l.o/tii acf . 

Behold thi'in ^>10111 utiieaih tht nun 3ol‘e, 

Hail the dear xniSihitt, and enjoy the lukt. 

Though I shall not as yet vouthsale "o let the 
reader so tar into my secrets, a.-* to inform him whe- 
ther 1 am married or single, it may not be amir’, to 
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acquaint him, that^ supposing I still remain a Bachelor, 
it ha** not been the fault of my frieiicla or felauons. 
On the contrary, as soon as I was w^batthey call seU 
tied in the world, they were so lussiditous in looking 
out a SmIc for in^, ^that nothing was reqtpred on my 
pait, Ifljt immediately to /all in lov6 with the lady 
the} had pitched upon: .4id could 1 has o con)phe<j 
witli iheir choices, 1 should have bi‘eu inarrled 

at the same time to a tall and a short, a plump and a 
sl<*iuier. a Mtuns ind an old woman; one with a great 
deal of money, aiul another \\i,th nori(^«( all : eacJl 
of whom was separately recommended by them, 
the propv-rest •fier-im in the world for me. „ ^ J ' ^ 

1 know not how it liuppens, but it is notorious, that 
rno'xi peojile take a pleasure in makine maft'lies eithor 
thinking matrimony a state of hli-»s, .nio winch they 
would charitably c'lll all their friends and acquldnt- 
ance ; or peiha]>^ loib, ihey^iire de- 

sirous of drawing others into the net that eiHoared 
them. Many matches have been brought 
t^vcon twu) persona, absolute stranger-* to (sich r>tiier, 
through this kind mecbation of tnends, who are always 
ready^o lake upon them the oflice of an horiouiablc 
go-betw'een. Some have r ome together, meielv fn>ni 
iTaviiig b<cn talked ot by their acqnaUiiauco, a^ iikdry« 
to make e match ; and I have known a couple, wlio 
have met by accident at a horse-race, oi daiued to- 
gether at an assembly? that in le->^ tlian a loiun^ht 
have been driven into matrimony m their own detcsicc, 
by having been tir^t paired m private convtr-ations, 
and atterwards m the common new 9 -paper.s. 

As we cannot insure lmppiite-*s to our friends, at the 
aamu time that wc help them f<v husbands oi Wivce, 
one would imagine, that^few would tare to run the 
hazard ot' bestowing misery, w&erc they meant 41 
ki idness. 1 ,kiiow a goed-natured Ituiy, w ho hae ofR*^ 
ciously brought upon herself the ill-will and (be eurscs 
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ot' many of her dearest and. most intimate friends on 
this very account. She has a sister, for whom she 

E vided a most excellent husband, who has shown 
atF^efion for her, by spending her whole fortune 
upon his mistresses: sheccontrivedf that another near 
relation should snap up U rich widow, who Svas ar- 
rested for her debts wuthiti a week after marriage : and 
it cost her a whole twelvemonth to bring two doating 
lovers of her acquaintance together, who parted beds 
before thq honey-moon was expired. 

^ if ouf friends will thus condescend to bo match- 

^Qf^kers from a spirit of benevolence, and for our own 
advantage only ; there are others, who 'have taken up 
ihe profession from {ess disinterested motives ; wdio 
bring beauty and fortune to market, and traffic in all 
the accomplishments that can make the marriage 
state happy. Tiiese traders dispose of all sorts of rich 
heirs and heiresses, baronets, lofds, ladies of hishion, 
1^4 daughters of.country squires, with as much cool- 
ness as drovers sell bullocks. They keep complete 
roisters of the condition and qualifications of all the 
marriageable, persons within the kingdom ; and it is as 
common to apply to them for a husband or vvif}^, as to 
^e register-offices for a man or maid servant. They 
xhay, indeed, be considered a.s fathers and guardians 
to the greatest part of our youth of both sexes, since 
in marriage they may be most properly said to give 
them away. 

It is something comical to consider the various per- 
eons, to whom men of this profession are aseful. We 
may naturally suppose, that a young fellow, who has 
no estate, but what, like TinsePs in the Drummer, is 
merely personal, would be glad to come down hand- 
somely, after consummation with a woman of fortune ; 

; tod a smart girl, who has more charms than wealth, 
j^vottld ^ve round poundi^e on being taken for better 
"few by^ e rich heir. Many a tradesman also 

4 
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wants a wife to manM hU familjr, while he loohiH 
after the shop ; and tniohs U better to rec^nuoanA 
tli&iielf by this convenient {ri«Qd» than by li^aans q( 
the Ihiily Advertiser* There are also lemal, yoaojf 
peopl#, who are ^adifferent^as to any pei3c3(i^ parti* 
calar> and have no p*as»on^r the state its^» yet 
to be marned, because it ^lU ddilver tbesq^ &lia |to 
restraint of poients. But die most unoaturali thohdb^ 
very commoA applications of this sort, are liom the 
riph and the aoke ; who, having immeQm'est|lb|rte 
^tow on their childreiii wiU make hae of ^ msaoiS^I' 
instruments, to ooij^e them id others of the same 
overgrown fortmiek ^ 

1 have known many droll aocidents ha]^ii from 
the mistakes of these mercenary match-makers, and ‘ 
remember one in partkmlar» which I shall lie^ set^* 
down for the entertainment of my readers. 
ful old gentleman came up from me North onppJ^H 
to marry bis son, %nd was recommended I ‘ ' 
these oQupters to a twenty thousand pounder, 
oofdingiv put on bis best wig, best and go1„ 
Wtoai^ edaU and went to jdy bis resiiects to 4jk» 
Wy)s*nniimmi. Ho toU diat he had not ^ 
plea^ of being; known to ber^ but eabis son’s 
•depended "oh it, lb bad takwh the Kberty of waif ' 


on her : in short, be broke the mau 

hec^ end infrNnn^ her, that ais boy had seen hoy 
daughter at church, and wih viohmtly in lov^e wtfl 
her; con<Mm& that he woidd do ImndsomrfP 
for the li^'ai^wonM while 

have ^ }rfm for db hOT^ 

he intend^ W fomllti mitlifofappesed, m bei 
«s bo atipea]^ to m seeaibb 

man, he a^fortuSeaiimM^^ 

notldDg of lAdifo, say nsrdmli etf 
rufrted the thm : &.ve heeii*M)ftl irif 
ItaimuldiMibiib^ 
voi** iibldtn. 
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Sir, how miKifi does the world say V replied the lady, 
• — ‘Why, Mfidarri, I suppose she has uot less than 
Ivve/Jty thousand pounds.’— * Not so nuicli, Sii,’ said 
the old lady, very gravely. — ‘ Well, Madam, 1 suppose 
‘ then it may be nineteen, yr-— or — only eighteed thou- 
sand pounfis.’ — 'Not so iVinch, Sir.’ - ‘ Wel!^ 
perhaps not ; but - d' it n is only seventeen thousand.’ 
— ‘ No, Mir.’ — ‘Or sixUeii.* — ' No ' — ‘Or (we must 
make allowainrs) perhaps bn: fineen thousand.’ — 
* Nt»t so nmeli, Sir.’ — Here ensued a prolduiul silence 
for near a minuie, ulien il»e old gendernau, jubbing 
his- (oushead, ‘Well, Madam, we imisi come to some 
conclusion. Play, is it less ihan lourtCwU thousand ? 
flow iMieli more is it than twelve thousand ?’ ‘ Less, 

J^ir,’- ‘ Le'.s, Madam?’ — ‘ Ijoss’— B ut is it more 
tlian (en thon^'aiid * Not so much, Mir,' Not so 
much., J^IaUam f - ‘ Nut so much.' — ‘ Why, if it us 
lodged in ihc lund^, consider. Madam. intere‘^t is low% 
very low : but, ilie boy loves lier, irides shall not 
part U". Has she got eight thousand pounds/’ — 
*Nol so much, Mir,’ - ‘Why then, Madam, perhaps 
the young lady’s I'ortune may not be above six — or 
five thousand pounds.’ — ‘Nothing like it, Sil.' — At 
these wtirds the old gentleman started trom his chair, 
»nd running out ol the room — ‘ ’i'our servant, your 
servant : my sou is a fool ; and the fellow, whv> re- 
commended me to you, is a blockhead, and knows 
Nothing of business.’ . 
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- ^Ton^hum rtnlla virtute Te<lcmphtm 

A mills.' V% 

Without one soeaKiti^ virtue i»uthy tram, 

<) prrcuwfi villain! Kcuiindrci ! rogue lu grain! 

« 

i MESTioviai in a Tormcfr ]»apcr, that a friend of mine 
waa writing A New 'rrcatise on or A S\steiu 

of liiiniorai IMiilniophy, nompiloJ frcin the prinoip'os 
anti practice of the present aijn; in the 

ordinary inodesly of jhe inutlGriis would be cnliir^od 
tin, which has iuducerJ theta to co:n[>r('henti ')\\ the 
Viceu, instead of virtues, in their idf.i of a hnt* y^uttle- 
inan. The work is now finished ; and tho atilluir liaA 
•>c'U n)0 tile following letter concerning the dedication, 
w'ith leaVe to submit it to the public, 

OKAR TOWN, 

The flatness and fulsome iasiyudity of dcdicationti 
has often been the subject of our couversatiort ; and 
we have always; agreed, tiial authors havi* mi'^carrn'd 
in these pieces of flattery, by injudiciously affrontnig, 
when they meant to compliment, their patrons. The 
humble dedTcator JfiacU his great man with virinos , 
totally foreign to his nature and disposition, which sit A 
as awkwardly jLipon him, as lace or cnihroidHry on a., 
chimney-sweeper; and so- overwhelms him witn the 
huge mass Icarmiig, wiifi which iin graciously dubs 
him a scholar, that he makes as ridiculous a figure,' as 
the ass iu the'Dunciad. * After having thus btfiraised i 
o 2 
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jlus patron, till tbe new Msacenas w heartily ashamed 
of lljimself, he wonders that no notice is taken of bO 

e mpous an eulogium, and that a dedication should 
mere a drug as a sermon 

Lory, IP the Relapse, ad\ises, Fashion to get into 
the good graces of LorcV Foppington, by fedling m 
lovo With his coat, bein,, in raptures with his peruke, 
Sc-emingravibhcd with the genteel dangle of his sword- 
hnot j and, in short, to recoininc nd himself to his noble 
elder brother, by aflecting to be captivated with his 
favourites. In hk«> manner, the author, who would 
make his dedication really valuable, should not talk 
to his patron of his honour, and virtue, and integrity, 
imd a pack of unfashionable qualities, which only serve 
to disgrace a fine gentleman ; but boldly paint him 
what he really is, and at the same time convince him 
€fi hir ment in bemg a fool, and his glory in being a 
eooundrei This mode of dediption, though proper 
at all times, will appear with a particular good grace^ 
before A System ot immoial Philosophy : wherefore, 
as my book n now fimsbed, I have here sent you a 
rough draught of the epistle dedicatory, and shall be 
glad to hear ^pur opinion of it. 

May It plooM your t3race « or, m jr JUnrd » or, Sir ♦ 

You are m every point so complete a fine gentle- 
man, that the followtog Treatise is but a famt trans- 
cript of yom accomphshments. Them is not one qna- 
iificatio^ reqaifidte m the character of a mhn of spirit, 
which you do not fomm* Give me teeve, theiefore, 
on the present occasion, id ]^ot forth your ineeUma- 
ble quahUes to the w6rld, and bold up to the publie 
view so glotttm aq eahnqde. 

Yon dietingttidi^ voors^lf so early in life, and ex- 
alted yourself so faf aoove the common pitch of vulgar 
bucks, that you was distinguished, befim the age of 
^twimtyt with the noble aj^ahon of Sl^ : and when 
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I consider the man) ^^dUant exjdoit^ you have per^ 
formed, the nauikn ot rascdlly poltiooii'i you Urfvj 
sent out of the world, the number of pr(»tty little founds 
lings you have brought iiitp how many girN you 
have dpbduched, lidW many women ol Quality \ou 
have intrigued with, and lj(>w many hogsheads oC 
Fieneh wme have lun through youi body, f cannot 
liel() rontemplating you as a Sug of ilu lir"! held* 

What greet leisoii have jou ro value oii 

,(»hi noble aohieveuicots at Aithui s* The 8lUll^ you 
formerly lost, and those y^ou have 1 itely yvon, aie 
ama/ing lUistiyiees of your spiut ami address, Jirsl^ 
in venturing so dinply, before you wtw let into tho 
stcrei , and then, in managing it With so imu h adroit- 
iip-jS and dextenty, since you have been acquainted 
with it Nobody cog’, the or pa< ks the^c^ids, 
hale bo blwillully* you hedge ahetwitli uncominoA 
nicety, and are a mist incomparably bhiewd judge of 
the odds 

Nor have your evj3lpits on the tuif icfldered you 
l(?^s f Miious. Let the annals of Ppnd and Ilebor de-^ 
livii dcbwi to posterhy tlie gluiious uceouni of whaj: 
olites /ou have wow, what matches you made, and 
iiflvv often the Know mg ones have been taken in ^ 
when, for prviatc reasons, you have found it tioces- 
btuy, that your hor^e should ran on ihi* wrong bide 
of the post, or he disCOnced, rfter winning tho'^rst 
heat. I need not mention ypur own shdV m horse-f- 
manship, and in how many inatthos you have cori- 
descenc&l li nde yomself for in this particulau it 
must Jbo acknowledged, * you cannot he outdone, oveia 
by ycifir grdom or jodfetr. 

All the woUd wiIrvrimefiS'Ac^many iu»tanc^ 
your courage; which haa heeft pft^ tried and exerted 
in Hyde Park, and behind Mantii|ae^ho«se : Biejr, 
you have sometimes been%aown to ofnw yoy tfftdti. 
mo'^t heroically at the opera, the Olav* ami eien at 
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private routs and assemblies. How often have you 
^ to flkbi a whole army of watchmen, constames, 
beadles, with the justices at their head ! You 
ve cleared a whole bawdy-hotise before yoti« and 
:an many a tavern by storm : •you have pipoed a 
fVraiter to the ground; and have, besides, proved 

i otirself an oxcellcni mark'^man, by shooting a pos^ 
oy flying. With so much valour and firmness, it is 
not to be doubted, but that you would behave with 
the same intrepidity, if occasion called, upon Ilouh- 
ildow-Hoath, or in Maidenhead^-Thicket : and, if it 
^ere necessaryt you would as boldly resign yourself 
ttfp to the hands of Jack Ketch, and swing as gem- 
teafly, os IMaclenn or Gentleman Harry. The same 
iK>ble spirit would likewise enable you to aim the 
pistof fit your own head, and go out oi the world hko 
g. man ot honour and a gontlenian. 

' But your courage has not reiH^ered you insuscqi- 
tible of the softer passions, to which your heart has 
been ever inclined. To say nothiug of your gallan- 
tries with women of fashion, your intrigues with iniT* 
liners and mantua-inakers, or your seduc.r.g raw 
country girls and innocent tradesmen’s dau^^hters, 
you have formerly been so Constantin your devoir ^ 
to Mrs. Douglas, and ttie whole sisterhood, that you 
sacrificed your health aUd constitution in their ser- 
vice. ' But above all, Witness that sweet delicate crea- 
ture, hrhoin you have now in keemng, and for whom 

£ m entertain such a strong and faithful passion, tkit 
r her sake, yOti havh tenderly ahd ^ectiouately 
deserted your wife and family. ^ 

* Though, ftom your elegaftt |aste for pleasures, you 
appear nihda for the^gay vwld; these polite 
iamuseiapvtt lix^ called 6ff yoilr atMtit^ from the 
Wkem sertooe etudtes of polities and mligion. In poii^ 
Ken you«h&ve made ^ch 4 wenderm proficienoy, 
^ that ym hate discovered 
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the good of yoor country, to be a nvere jobe, and copr* 
firmed your own interest, aa wHl as established yoor 
consequence, in the proper place, by aecunng halfa* 
dozen borough^ As to religion, you soon uni^yetled 
every mystery of ttikta and ifot only knomthe BibM, 
to be ah romantic os the Aldbian, but have also l>trTit«< 
ten several volumes, to make /our discoveries plain to 
meaner capacities. The ridiculous prejudices of a 
foohsh world unhappily prevent your publishing them 
A. present * but yoU have wisely providid* that they 
shall one day see the lig^t , whenf 1 doubt not, they 
will be deein^ invaluable, and 1^ as universally ad-* 
mired, as the posthumous works of Lord BoliDghrokei.« 

T am, 

Hay It please yoor Grace* or, my Loid * or $trf 
10 humble admiration of youi eKecUencies^ 

O. ' &c» ^ &C. 


N" IM. THURSDAY, JUNE ft* ITftd* 


Suo poire nt num motre tfihomUutf 

Roll. 

Say, aHSo caa claim the fbundflng for her sou f * 

Hy Lord, and MdMy 9 OjCther Grace and Johnf 


Ttt noAOi in. ae>pil|fie dart die iTouadBi^ 

Bos^tal will 1)e open for die Meepdon infiiBrt i 


he vraslm] 
durOWBQUt 


r dart hta chldiHi ami^ap J 
the hostel, «, tonniidlS^ 
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of Aith«r\ b}f black bdIK For my part, though J 
hAv<» no lady in kfpping, no ilidd by my housekipper 
^iior any other afiuir oi gallaulrv on my hand«, wlml 
makes me wish to swell the number ol infants niani' 
tamed by that chanty, k must own my 'til to be ex- 
ceedingly lejoiced at the tfMension r f so b<uc\(»h iit i 
design. I look upon m is the c<nain ptesirvalirn o' 
many hundreds m embryo . nor shaU we now Ik n o! 
&o many helpit ss babes birlh-strangled m a ni(i,s ii\ 
or smothered by the * ditch-dehvered drab Asm 
bastard is aftouutccl in law, quam vuUiu^ /dw-^ the 
child of nobi^dy, and lelatod to uoliody, and \(t 
^blessed with as fair proportions and eapcibh of au 
equal degree of pei lection with ‘ hontst Uisdain 
issue,' It lb surely an act of gtoai humanity thus to 
rescue them fiom untimely deaths and other iniscui'^, 
whienJhey do not merit, whatever may beiht guiU ol 
their patents. 

Though It IS obvious, that tins hospital will be made 
the rwcptaile of many Icgitimatt children, it is no 
less ccitaio, that the rich, as well as the poor will 
often send their base«born bautliugb to tbi<^ 
imrsery The' wealthy man of quality, or subsjiaiiiial 

ett, may have their pnvate family reasoua fur not own* 
the fruits of their secret amout^, and be glad to put 
the little living witness of their intrigues out of (he 
way. B'or this reason, a history of the foundlings le- 
ceiyedtbeie would be \€^y curious and entertaining, 
as it would contain many anecdotes, not to be learned 
Pfom any jpiansh^register. The reflectjkms, that passed 
in my mind on this subject, gave occasion the other 
afvening to the following dream. 

Methooght, a*; I Wgs standing at the pri\ate door of 
he h^ospiial, where a etowd o£ females (each of them 

t a child in anns)^ were pressing to get lo, an 
ly geDtieman, who, from white 1 took 
gUtomqt of the charity, very courteously m* 
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vited mo to como in, I accepted hb offer \ acd har-- 
ing seated myself near hiin, ‘ Mr. Town,' says 
‘ 1 am conscious, that you look upon most of these 
little infants as the offsprings of so many umnarried 
fatliers and inaid^ mothei% ^hich have been dan* 
destinely smuggled into the^wodd* KnoiV then, that 
T am one of those giinrcban appointed to sttper* 

intend the tortunes of ba»taras; therefojre, as this hos** 
pital is more immediately nnder my tuition, I have 
pm on this disguise; and if you please, villlet you 
irto the secret history of those babes wb© are my 
wards, and their parents/ 

] assured him, hfs intelligence would he highly 
agreeable : and several now coming up to ofl^ their 
cliildren he resumed his discourse* * Observe,* said 
be, ‘ that jolly little rogue, with plump cheeks, a florid, 
complexion, blue eyes, and sandy locks. ^Skhave 
here already several of his brethren by the mothei^a 
side : some fair, s^me brown, and some black : and 
yet they are all supposed to have come by the same 
fjitlier. The mother has for many years been house* 
L*eper to a gi'ntleman? who cannot see that her dbil* 
dren HhSr tte mark^ pf bis own servanls* and that t|SA 
very Iflat is the exact reaemblanoe of hts coachn^. 

• ‘ That puhng, whtninr infant ttoe, with a pab 
face, emaciated body, and distorted liml^ istbeforcSft 
product of viper broth and cantharides. It is the off* 
spring of a worn-out budk oT quality, who, at the 
same time he debauched ^etjotber, ruined her con- 
stitution bj[ a fiUhy dioeoset JficcmseqtWBtoce o vtbich, 
she, with much di%dhyii bipiigShtfcrm this juat image 
of himself m miaiatUre. 

« The next that is OlO isBue of a careAtl dt; 
who, as he keeps a home for hit own ridir^ on Sutif^ 
days, whieh he lets outfall thewwl of ihe week, keope 
also a mistress for his recreation pn Hm seveodt day^ 
who lets hertelf out W the ©therin*, 
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babe owes 1ns birth likewise to the city : but is the 
joint product, as we may say, ot two iathois ; who 
being great ocononiiats iu their pleasures, as w ell as ui 
their business, have set up a whore and a oue-hoise 
chaise i£i paitiiership tog**ther. ^ 

‘ That fiert young bayg ige Ihere, who so boldly 
presses forwaid with her biat, is not themothei of it, 
but is maid tp a singlc'lady of the sinctest honour 
and imblemished leputatiim. About a twelveiiuMith 
ago, her misircss went to lialh for the bein*lit < I her 
health: and ten months after, she travelled into \intl\ 
Wales to see a relation: irom whence she is ]iist lu- 
tunied. We may sup|K»se, that she teok a laiii\ (o 
that pretty babe, while in the country, and btought 
it up to tow n with her, in onlor to plaf*e n here : a*- 
sHg did ^ years ago to anotlier charming boy : 
which, being too old to be got into this hospital is now 
at a school in Yorkshire, whcie young gentleniea aie 
bOfiided, cloihoil and educated, and louad uiali neces- 
saries, lot ten pounds a year. 

* That chubby little boy, whnh you see m the anas 
of yonder strapping wench in a eamblet gown and lul 
clyak, IS her own son. She is by piotessioir a bed- 
maker in one ot the Universities, and ot the sar lei al- 
lege, in which thetaihcr (a gra\o tutor)' bolds a fellow 
Iship, under the usual condition of not marrying. 
Many sober gentlemen of the cloth, w ho are in the 
samo scrape, are glad to take the benefit oi this cha- 
rity: and if all ot tlieaame reverend ordci. like the 
priests abit^, were laid under the icstnctions, 
you might Vxj^t to see a parlicukr hospital, erected 
for the reception of the aions ol the clergy. 

* That next child belongs to a sea-cantaiu's lady, 

whose husband is e&pccCed to returu every moment 
from a long voyage ; dhe fears of wtiich hav*^ happily 
testened the birth of thia infant a full month before 
its. time. other ss the poi^humaas * child of a 
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wealthy old gontleniaii, who inaincd a young girl for 
love, and dit^ m ihe hoiiey-^inoon. ITiisJus *-011 and 
heir, v\ds not born till near a twelvemonth after hw 
decease, because its birth was retarded by the exoes-* 
sive grid ol hn wid^v*; , vv bo, •011 that account ratlier 
chose to lie-in privately, and io lodge their only child 
heie, than to liave Ui ieguitnafy and her own honour 
calltd in question by her husband's relations’ 

My companion pointed out to me several others, 
vvljov- onginal was no less extraordinary; among 
V hu li, 1 remember he told me, qiie was the unhaU 
lowcd blood of a Methodist teacher, and another the 
pr( mature spawd of a maid ot honour. A poor au- 
thor eased hiinsell of a very heavy load of two iwin- 
dauj»h CIS, whuh, 111 an evil hour he bested on a 
hawker of pamphlets, aftei he had been wilting a 
luscioui niwel : but I could not help smiling at uie 
niaikssoiu in with ihe^e new Muses, signifying, that 
one had been tlnistened Terpsichore, and the other 
PulyhytTuiid Several bantlings were imported from 
Isliggio I, Iloxtou, and other villages Within ttm sound 
ol Bow be* I : many were transplanted hither out of 
til * counts*; and a whole Utter of brats were sent in ' 
fretm two or three parishes in particular, for which it 
Is diTubtful whether they were most indebted to the < 
Parson or the Squire. 

A modest-looking w oman now brought a very fine 
babe to bo admitted ; but the goveinors rinected it, as 
It appeared to be above two months old. Themothef, 
m the contrary, persisting in aiftruang, that it v^as 
4 >ut jusi born; and acfdressiug (terselfto desired 
me to look at it. I accordingly took it in my armsj 
and white 1 was tossing tt up and dgwn, and praisitig 
lib beauty, the sly huasy contused to slip away, leav- 
ing the precioas charge in my caro. The efforts which 
1 made to bawl after her, aqd the squalhng of thebrat^ 
wlncn rung piteously in my ears^ awi^eS me ; 
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{lod t was Tcry happy to find, that I had only been 
dandling my pillow, inhtead of a bantimg. 

* W, 


121 TIIURJ^DAY, JUNE 10, 1756, 


Acnptf per lanfron hbi 4tsert>int annos ’ 

At^fp^y qut put a nt rit nmarejifie * 

JLii vuUt € c^iurajidt ^ , ttne crmtne moi es ; 

pu^pureu^qat pudttr, 

Is,07i iih/ nude pltiCtnt , nan turn desuUat a}iunis i 
lu mth (sf quajide9)iuraptninrm erts. 

OVID. 

Scoru Kir not, Cliloe , me, v ho«e faith well tn 
J ong VI ais provL, ami hoiievi pa moo'* i,uidc* ; 

JM\ irputUs^ fioiil no foul affections move, 

Bui < hast! simplicity, ami modest love ’ 
hoi I, like shallow fops, from fair to fair 
Bovin^ at raiidom, faithksa passion swei^r, 

But ihou alone i>ha|t be niy constant care. 

Almo'st every man is oc has bwn, or at least tk.nks* 
that he IS oi lias been a lovci. One has fought for his 
mistress, another drank for her, another wrote for her, 
and another has doneali three: and ^et, perhaps, m spite 
of thw duels, poetry, and bumpers, not one of th* n 
ePer entertain^ a sincere passion. I have late^ * 
taken a survey of the numeroiTs tribe oi Enamoratos,," 
and, after having observed the various shape«i they wear, 
think I may sate}y pronounce, that, thougli all pro* 
to have been in love, there are very tew who are 
really capable of ft. 

||i It is a tnaxim of Rochefoucault^s, that, * many men 
would msrer haye been in love; if they had never 
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htaul of lovo’ Thf justFc^ of tlus reMkark m equal 
to it •• shrewdness The ridiculous prate of a fanuly 
hisheqiuntU ^rcat uiHucme on }oung mindu^ who 
If irn to lo\t, as they do every thing eiso^ by imita- 
* on ercitaif'* alw^si men childreQ» have 

iKuit^usninr i wifli nln stfond-haud flame lighted 
up ii inolhi I pnj^sioa ntd, m consequence ol the 
\r { ^ ot the footman tnd charAber-maid, I liavp known 
littii mastet fine) himseir i dying swaio \i the age of 
thntitn and httle miss pining away with love lu a 
bh>*ind hiMpTing slcpves 

'lint >ast hi ip of volumes* filled with love, -wid 
'.iinuicnttn niyiabei to make a library, arc great in- 
fl imirs, ind ^ddoin fail tet pioduce that kind of pa»« 
Sion dtsiribtd b} Ilochefoui uilt The (hief of these 
1 Ui try seduters are the old romince^, md thur*degw- 
luiatt spuvn, lh( modern novels Tht young &ti 4 cl©nt 
T\ ids of ihi fjnouons ol lo\a, till he imagm& that 
be feels them throWbing and fluttaing in his httle 
blel^l, H valetudjiuiiins study the hi-'tory of a dis- 
CISC till they fancy thembeUcs afftcted with every 
^‘yinptoin of it For this leaiton, 1 im alw ays segty 
to see dSiy of this trish in the handfe of ^ oung p0Opk|: 
I look «pon Cassiiidra and Cleopatra, as well as Betty 
Parncb, Polly Willis, kc as no better than bawdi^ 
and coA^idct Don BclUanisof Orreec ind bir Amad)? 
do Gaul, wuli George Edwards^ Loveill, &c as arrant 
pimps But thou^ romances and novels are both 
equally stimulativeb, yet their operations ate very dif- 
ferent 1 he romaace-student becomes a fond Corydcto 
of Su ily of a very i)amon of Arcadia, and is in good 
truth sieh a dying swam, that ho bellows be tAall 
hang hmisclf, on the next willow, or drown 
self m ihf next pond, if he should lose tht ob^i of 
his wi'^hesi but the young novekst tims out more a 
man of the world, and, after having gait^ the pSfC* 

VOL, XXXIK • * P 
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tions of 1 h* 3 mjstrrss, farms a hundred schemes to se- 
cure the posseK,)on oflKM, and to bam her reliition*' 
There are among the tribe of lowers, a -^ort of 
lukeuarm gtntleinen» who can hardly be said, in the 
language of love, to e^tertam a flame for their mis- 
tress 'Fhese are your men of supeilative *leliracy 
and refinement, who loatn the gross ideas annexed to 
the amours of the vulgad and aim at something moio 
sptntualiBed and sublime These philosophers in lo\f 
doal on the mind alone of their mistress, and uould 
fam see her naked soul divested of it% niat«'nal m 
cumbrancea^ Gentlemen of this complexion might 
perhaps not improperly be ranged in thelroniaiiiic 
class; blit they ha\e assumed to themscUes the name 
ofPlatoiiK Lovers. 

Platoni'-m, however, is m these days vtiy scarce , 
and theie is another class, infinitely moii nuinoruus, 
composed of a sort of lovers, ^liom ue may |ustly 
distinguish by the title of Epicun^ans The ppiu iple*^ 
oi this ''ect are diainetncally opposite to those ol the 
Platonics They think no more of the soul of tho»i 
mistress, than a mussulman, but are in raptures witn 
her person. A lover of this sort is m perpetuai ecsta- 
sies: hib passion is so violent, that he even b<.orchc«- 
you with nib flame * and he runs over the perfcctiomy 
ot his mistress in the same style that a jockey praibC** 
his horse: ^ Such hmbs! such eyeb* such a neck and 

breast* «uch oh, she’s a rare piece*’ Their 

ideas go no farther than mere external accompUsh- 
meots , and, as their wounds may be baid to be only 
hkm-deep, we catindt allow their breasts to be smitten 
with love, though peihaw they may rankh vviih a 
much grosber passion. Yet it must owned, that 
nothing JH more comfoon, than for gentlemen of this 
cast to be mvolVed in what is called a lo? e-match : 
bur then it la pwiug to &axoe cause with the mar> 
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riage of Sir Jolm Brute, who slys, * I mairied inv 
wiio, because I wanted to lie With her, and she would 
not let me ’ 

Other gentlemen, of gay aiftpositiott end warm 
coiistituiion, who go ip the ca%jiH>gtie tor Iwvera, arc 
adorers dl almost every womn they see The Aanve 
oi tovo IS «ib easily kmated in Jiein, as thu sparkb are 
-^ttuck out of a flint; an4 it alap expires ns ioon» A 
h ft of this sort danec/H, one day, with a lady at a 
bill •dud loses liw hcatt to htr iti a minuet * tht» no\t, 
iiioth( r i irnes it off in the mall , ^id the nevt diV» 
TKili ipa, he goes out of town, and lodges ir m the pos- 
session ot all th^ country beauties auccesia^eiy, till at 
1 1 st he brings it back to town with him, and presently 
It lo the hrjst woman he meets. Thta <*lass is very 
iiunieioiis , but ouglit by no means to hold a plaoo 
among the tube o\ true loveri», hiiko a gentlemant 
who is thus lu love vylh every body, may tairly be 
aid not to be ni lo\e at all 

liove IS universally allowed to be whimsical , and jf 
whyii IS the essence of love, none lari be accounted 
truer loiers^ than those who addkre their jmistrest* for 
some particular charm, which enchains them, though ' 
it w ould singly never captivate any body else Some 
•gemfemen have been won to conjugal cunbracc's by 
pair of iino arms , others have been held fast by an 
even wlAe set of teeth, and t kt^ow a very,,jjjood 
^holar, who was ensnared by a set of golden trtsses, 
cause It was the taste of the entrieiMa, aud the true 
dssical hair « Those Jadies, whc^ Idfve^s are such 
*p*eceincal admirers, are in {lerpetuai 4klig^ ol losing 
them A rd‘'h, or a pimple, may abate thtisr uiUcttoil, 
All those, the object of whose adorpUon ts roeiely a 
pretty face o- a fine p^on, we in power of the 
like icciclent'»^ and the small-roat ban eocasion^ 
many i poor Udy t{ie loss of her beauty end ber lovec 
at the same tune. 
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Bni, afUn* all tbiao spurious Enamoiatos, thco^ <<rp 
aom^ iew whose pawicn is siDcore and \vdl-fou»idtd 
Truo-^ gcouine love is always built upon e'jtec m nnt 
that T would mean^ dial a •amx can rr and aigue 
biin*«»lf into lov<> ^ bat that a OQUitant intci course unth 
an atutable woman will *ead him into a ronthupldtiou 
of her excellent quahlves which^will insfnsil)l> win 
his hearty before he it hi O'S'lf awaic ol it, nnd fic^t t 
ail those hopes« feartt and other exiravugiruus uhu h 
are the natural attendants on a tiue passion li c h vs 
been described ten thousand times but that I m iv l>< 
sure that the Uule tnctutc I would draw it is t iki u 
from nature, I will conclude this pipei with tin story 
of honest Will Easy and his ami ibk wile Will Vi^y 

and Miss •^became \ery earS avtjuuiud md 

from being (aitithaily lotimaie with the whoU 
Wivl might be ahiiosi said to live Ibcu Ih dintil uid 
supped with them peipclually ip town, and «| v ic ^it at 
part of the sumnici wuh them a* tiuir star m the 
country Wdl and the lad\ Wtre both uniwi sally al- 
lowed to have semse, and tnoir Irequent toiucrbapons 
together gave them %idoubted moots oi the goodnt s 
ot lach ottier’s disposition, Tlity delighted in the 
company, asid admired the prfecuons, ol each other, 
and gave admaand little uidicanons of a grcJUiug 
paaaton, not unobsmved by others, tven while it was 
yet onlmwn and unsuspected by themselvet How 
ever, afier aome time, Wilh by mutual agreemer ' 
dttmanded theMady of her father m marriage. Bil 
alas! * tkecOtWse oftrtte love tie>ei yet run smootl 
the ill-jodged nmbition of a parent indue c J tiu I itber‘ 
out of mere tove to Ina daughter, to itfusi hci h tud to 
the only mUl’KitHio world with whon slic coula Ji\e 
^ppdy» becetaw he imagined ?4Uat he nnjit in the 
Smithoeld j^orw, do better for hef HiU L>e, 
grounded: on jflitpntKnplea, i« not .easily sh ikt n and, 
j^as a appi|iQrdd that thetr mutual passion had taken too 
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deep root ever to be ^xtirpftted, the faiber ei last, re** 
lucuntiy, half cuoseoted U) their tAhion. They enjoy 
«i genteel competency ; and Wilh by Us integrity and 
abilities, is an honour to n leactned profession, and a 
blessing to his wife, praueHia» that her 

virtues deserve sueh^ hoebm£ ^tlbe is pleased with 
^ having ^ left dross to duchtip^;* ho considers her 
happiness as his main intevM; and their exampio 
every day gives fresh coiivicdon to the father, tW 
\\ lierp two persons of strong sense and good heorta 
conceive a reciprocal affection njfer each other, their 
pas-tion is genuine and iaarting, apdiheir onion is per-* 
iups the truest i^ate of happiness* under the sun. 


125. THUI?8DAY, JUNE 17, 1756. 


Cem/lms htpc infer vieinu$ garrJ'^iiniles 
JKve Jabelhs-^—^ 

, HOE. 

With Mr. Town when pilose and precepts 
Hjfi fiiend supplies a poem or a tale. 

Nothing has given me a more sensible pleasure* ia 
Jie course of this undertaking, thaU4he having been 
jccasionally dionoured with the ccstre^ndence of 
several ingenious genUemen of botb 6W nniversitiaa. 
My paper of to-day gives me utiUBfud sa^sfaction oft 
this account ; ahtl 1 cannot help lopleic^ pn it with e 
great deal of pleasurt?, as e sort of e,&Ule Cambridge 
misc'ellany. ^The reader will $eo ft is composed of 
two poems, which I hBYm lately rectihUl fiom a 
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res^tident in that learnt^ nntvprsity Tbes< little 
piecea, unless tny regatd 4or the wiitei inakcb me 
IMurlial to them* contain many beanties* and are writ- 
ten with that eiegafit poG^lianty of st^le and mannci, 
which plainly apeak lh^ to come from the same hand 
that has already obhg^ the |fhbiic with sume other 
pteceb of poetry, pubTudfed m thie papei 

t* 

TO MR. TOWN 

biR, Tnn ioU Cant Jun 6 

Your essay on the abuse of words was very well 
received here, -but more especial iy« that part of it 
which contained the modem dchmtion of the word 
ruined You must know* Sir, that in the language of 
our old dons, every young man is mined who is not 
an ^arrant make, Eira Patet 'Vet n i!» le- 

markable* that, though the '^eivants of the Muses 
meet with more than ot dinary aibcouragomuit at this 
place* Cambridge has produced mail) celebrated 
poets- wttoiwa Spenser, Milton. Cowley, Drydcn, Atc 
not to mmition some admired wnter'j of the piestnl 
times. I myself, bir, am grievously suspected ol being 
^better acquainted with Homer and \ irgil tha \ Euclid 
Ol Saundeiaon; and am universally agreed to he 
lumed* for having coocemed myself wilii Hexameter 
and Pentameter more than Hiamet^ The equity of 
this decision 1 thatt not dispute; but content mjself 
at present with submidiag to the public, by meanf 
of your paper, t few lines on the* impoit ol 'inotUeA 
favourite wort oocasitimed by "he essay dl)o\e-mcii- 
tioned. 

But foariiqg ibgt so Aort a piece will not be '•ufti- 
cient to eke out a Whole p^per, 1 have ^ubjomed it 
another Utile pdem, not originally de*«ig£itd A i ihe 
pubhc View, out wntteo as a famihir unstk lo a 
{hand. ^ThayfhcAs ip nothing morertiuu thv. natural 
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result of many lettora* and eonrenMitions* that 
past foel^voen us on tlio present state of poetry in thiM 
kingdoms; in tvhidt 1 flattered myself^ that I 
jusiihable in my remarks on the tMinatthe^ of inTen^^ 
tion tu most modem oomix^tiiofns^ is weH as m regfMfl 
•to the cnise of Ik* We hre now, indeed, all becw«|i 
such e\.ict critics, that f&ere arc scarce any toiefralM 
poets ; 1 mean by el.act critics is, mat we 9m 

giown, (i ^pcik in general) by the help of Addi^n^ 
and Pope, letter judges of composition, th.*n hereto* 
* fore We get an early knowledge ot what chaster 
writing IS, and oven schoobbo^s are chcjcked in the 
luxurmney of their genius, and not suffered to run not 
in their imaginations. I must own 1 <*annot help 
looking on It as a bad omen to poetry, that there la 
now-a-days scarce any such thing to be met with at 
fustian and bombast : for our authors, dreading the 
vice of inconectne^s above dil others, grow ridicu- 
lously precise andP affected. In short, however 
doxical It may seem, we have abw, in my opinion^ 
too coircct a taste, ft ts to no pu^se fbr such pru^i 
' dent sober wooers, as our modern mirdt, to knock at 
the ridor of the Muses. They, att well as morta^ 
ladiA, love to be attacked bthihly. Should we takei 
•a review even of Ohadee^s poehry, the most in^n- 
live reader, in the very dudbait of old Qeodrl^’s 
woods, would dud the tometiines piette through, 
and break in upon him like fig^tning; and a man 
must have no soul in fann, who does not admire tha 
fancy, the strength, and digaiice of Sjpenser^ even 
through that diss|;ree)aMe Itahil, isineh tne fashidn o{ 
the times obliged him to Wear.* To coiidude,theiru fa 
thib material difference betweenjthc former and preseal 
age of poetry ; Jthat ^ writers in the first uiougU 
poetically ; m Imi:, they only express themselves 
do. Modern poets geem to me more to study tha 
manner bOwUhey shafi Wl3t#> than what is tO be writ* 
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ten The minute accuracy of iheir productions , the 
bdls of thpir rbimesj so well luatched, making ino&t 
melodious ttnklU) and all the mechanisni of poetry^ 
80 exactly hiushed ^ (together a total defir lency 
jrf spirit, which 4k0ttM be^Ae leaven of the whole) 
put me in mnid of a piece of fuimtuie, genf,ially 
'found m the studies of the learned, ‘ in an odd angle 
lef the ri^oni/ a mahogany r«|e, elegantly caived and 
fashioned on the outside^ dhe specious covenng oi a — 
cliambcr-pot 

1 am, Sir^ your humble servant, 

It R L 


THE SATYR ANTD THE PBDLAR 
A Fabi.e« 

Words are, so Wollaston defines. 

Of our ideas merely signs, 

Which have a pow’r at will to vary, 

Ai> being vague and aibttrary 
JNow damn’d, for instance — All agree 
Damn’d \ tha superlative Degree; 

Means that alone* and nothing more. 

However taken herek>{bre. 
jcramn’d is a wordoan’t stand alone* 
bob no meaniiig of it’s own ; 

But signifies or bad or good, 

Ju«t an It’s iieighbonf ’a understood. 

Kxauipkib we may find enough : 

DaUiivd high, damn’d low* damn’d fine, damn’d 
So fares u too wtth^t’s relation, | 

I mean it’s substantive* damnation. 

The w It with metaphors makes bold, 

And tells you he’s demnatioh cold: 

Peihaps, that metaphor forgot, 

/fhe $elf*same wit^s damnation hoU 
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And hc*fe a fiabia T*)viaeiabais--> 

Once, in the middte •of Uec«^ber* 

When ev^r) mead la snow k iojut, 

And cv^ry nver bound with frosi; 

When families get oU togfthfT^ 

Arid ftKjlmglyTrfk oV the • 

When — pox of the deishriptive rhime-** 

In short, it as the wfcKbr time* 

It was a Pedlar^e happy lot 
To fail into a Satyr’s not: 

SluvVing with oofd, and almost froVe^ 

With i>early drop upon his no'je, 
lli« iingccb* ends all pinch’d to deaths 
Ho blew upon them with his broadt 
‘ Friend,’ qwol^h the Satyr^ ^ what intends 
That blowing on thy fingers’ end< f * 

^ It 19 to waim tliem tlms t blow, 

For they «jrp froze as cold as snow; 

And so mt lpm%ni has it been, 

Um like a cake oi ice within.’ 

‘ Come,' quoth the Satyr, * comfort, man ! 
ril cheer thy inside, if t can; 

Yoh’re welcome, in my hcmcly tmttago, 

To A warm fire and mess of pottage*’ 

This said, the Satyr, notbi^ lc&, 

A bowl prepared of eas’ry tkoth^ 

Wluch with delight the rbd!^ view’d^ 

As smoking on the board ii ftaidu 
But, though the very ateam arose 
With grateful odour to his nose. 

One single dp he yesitti^d^nmt, 

The gruel was so wond’fous hot* 

What gan be done ?-«-rwith gentle puff ^ 

He blows itj’s cool eftouA. 

^ Why how now, Pedlat, what’s the matter? 
Still at thy blow'ipg quoth the Satyr. 
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^ I blow to cool ii»’ ctm tOe down, 

- That I may get the honor down ; 

For, though I grant you\e made it well, 
YouVe bciird tt, Hit, ae hot aa hell ’ 

1 heu raismg high h^ cloten stump. 

The Sjt}r smote him on the rulnp 
*’ Bigorie, thou double krOi^e, or loot , 

With the flatm birath sh warm and cool * 
Fnenddhip with '^urh T never hold, 

Who're ao damnM hot, and so damn’d cold * 


EPISTLE Tt) A FRIEND 

Again 1 urge mv old objection. 

That nioderu roles obstruct perfci tioi , 

And the seventy of table 

Ifab laid the walk oi genius waste. 

Fancy *8 a tiight wc dtil no more in. 

Our authors creep, instead of soahog 
And ill the b^ave imagination 
Is dwindled intc^ dccUmation 

Hut etdl you < rv, in s>obei sadness, 

• 'Fhere is discretion e’en in madness/ 

A pithy sentence* but warns credit. 

Bet au^e, I find, a poet Said it : 

IVoir verdict makc^ but small impression 
Who are know u l^s bj profe^^sion 
Rwe what etalted mghts n will, 

Tnic genius will be genius still 
And say, that horse would you prefer, 
Which Wants a bndle, or a spur • 

The mettled stoed may lose iiis tricks ; 
Thftjade grows callous to your kicks. 

Had Hhakspeare ci^pt by modern^ rules, 
We^d lost his viiteheiH« faines, ^bob* 
ln*^tead of all tliat wild creatioia, 
fom/4 A tegular plantation. 
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Or garden trim and aU mcloB^d^ 

In Dice'll symmetry dispos’d. 

The hedges cut in proper 
Nor e^LH a branch beyond ife^jborder. 
Now like a fores^ he appea1(*Bt\ ^ 

The growth of twice thre^ hundred years; 
Where many a tree aspiring shrouds 
It’s very summit in the cloiSds, 

While round it’s root still loves to twine 
The ivy and wild eglantine. 

‘But Shakspeare’s all>creative fancy 
Made others love extravagancy, * 

While rloud^capt nonsense was tfceir aim, 
liike Hurlothrumbo’s mad Lord Flame/ 
'IVue. — Who can stop dull imitators. 
Those younger brothers of translators, 
ThobC inbccts, which from gen ms rise, 
And buz about, m ««warin8, like flies 2 
Fashion, that sets file modes of dress, 
Shc(W too her influence o’er the press : 

^As lorinerly tlie sons of rUime 
Sought Shakapeare’s fancy and sublime, 
By co'or correctness now they hope 
To erRiilate the praise of Pope. 

Ihit Pope and Shakspeare both disclaim 
These low retainers to their fame. 

What task can dulness e^er afiect 
So easy, as to write correct ? 

Poets, ’tis said, are sure to Split 
By too mqgh or too little wit ; 

So, to avoid th’ extremes of either, 

They ini«s their mark, and follow neither; 
They ‘‘O exaetly poise the scale, » 

That rieitlier measure will prevail ; 

And medmcniy the Muse 
Did never in her sons excuse 
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U true, thcJr tawdry woiks are grac’d 
Wall dll the charme of modem table, 

And ev’r^ seatelesa line >*» drest 
In quaint twiei'l \est. 

Say, did you ever c)Mce to mcn^t 
A Monmeur Baiber in ike stiec^i, 

WboDe ruSle it lank depends 

And dangles o’er hi<i fiogcib’ ends, 

His oUve-tfinn’d eomplox-ion graces, 

WiUi httle dab** ot Dresden lace-i, 

While for the body, Moiisioiir Puff 
Would think eVn dowlasb line enough t 
So fares it vvith our im n ot lUy ines, 

Sweet tinklerb o( clninob. 

For lace, and lunge, and tawdry clothes, 
Suie uevci yet weic grealei beau\ •, 
ifo^'veVr tlie\ dcik the outward frame, 

The innei bkeleton’*^ the aome. 

But ‘•hail tin‘-o wreU-hed bards commence, 
Without or spiiit, taste, or seubc / 

And when they bring no oilier treasure, 
^hall I adinuo ihcm loi their meabun^ ^ 

Oi do 1 sc6in the cntic’s rules, 

Bt i au««e 1 will not learn of fools ^ 

,f>, Although Lougtims’ full'-inouth’d prose 
With all the lorce of geniu^ glows; 

Though Dionyswfi^ learned taste 
Is ever manly, just,, and chaste, 

Who, like a skiltul, wise phybician. 

Dissects each part of coiuposiUon, 

Aud bhowb how beauty stnke4 the soul. 
From a jubl compact of the whole ; 

Though judgment m Quintihau’s page» 
Holds foith her lamp for ev’ry ge ; 

Yet Hypercniics’l disdain, 

A race of blockheads, du^ and vam, 
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And langh at all tho<^i» empty (boh, 

\V ho < lanij) «i goiuus tVith dull rul^ 

And ^\htit thoiniaiiow seieuoe fnoeb 
Danm with ilu mine of Hel'todox. 

The-ne bulchms a poot’u^fkmts^ 

WInll* thoy u«»urp ilio c 'n^me, 

( 'ly, ‘ thib 1'' t I'to — tluit’s my cpinioQ f 
\ id potN duMtl ihtir inoel domiuion. 

S > have jou .oeu, v\ilh diro affinight, 

^ ’'JChi* potty monarch of the night, 

S*it<‘d alolt in ellio\v-( hail, 

(’oiniuand the prib’nerb lo appear; 

Harangue air hour ou watcliiuan’a praise^ 

And on the dire effect of ffaya, 

Thill try, ‘ you’ll baffrr loi >our darmg. 
And damn you, you nhaU pay for *‘Vi earing,’ 
'riien, tmninp, tell th’ H<,toiiibh’d nng, 

* 1 <iit to repreK iit^the Kino ’ 


V w. THUHkSDAY, junk ?4, 1756. 


Ptmnde tova elogvtOf soiuum 


Vino, 


Baut, roar^ and b( Uow, aith theatric air^ 

And sinlcaihe rev’read preacher in the pUy’r. 

I RrMFMBbR a rector of a pandh ht the court end 
of the towm who was generally aecounted a r<»y fine 
prcachct^, that used io aim at delivering hurmlf m the 
most bold alid animated style of oratory. The tone 
of \ IS voice was, nicely aK.cdmmodated to the di&renj 
branches of thi& discourse, and every thipg wa» pro* 

^OL. XXXII. Q 
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nouncod with nncomiDen energy and emphasis - he 
also indulged hnnself m equal freedom of action, and 
obounded in vamus extraordinary gesticulatiun^ liis 
sermons tliemselves were sown thick y, ith trojics, me- 
taphors, an^ simihes, andi every-where innched with 
4^nho]Ae «oA prosopopce^a * 

As f knew that this rovf rend gentleman had been 
abroad with a young nobleman in the cap^^uit} of *i 
travelling tutor, I did not wonder at the violtnt ex- 
ertion of hiM voice, ind the vehemence of his ui cn 
‘ this affected air being a piece of clencal fopperv, 
which an itinerant clergyman is apt to adopt, while 
his pupil 18 gleaning all die other follies of Parw at 
which place U IS veiy common to sec a capiuhuit so 
heated with his subtject, that he ofien seems in dingei 
of thiowing him&elf out of the pulpit But 1 w ts it 
a loss'-how to account for the glowing style ol his dis- 
courses , till happening to turn oyer the works of i 
celebrated Ficnch preacher, I found, that tla orato- 
rical performance^^ of my fnend were no other than 
faithful translations of them 

This sort of pulpit plagidi ism may perhaps be more 
idapicd to the^ taste of some of our fashionable de- 
claimers, than the more hackmed method of ttans- 
cnbing a page from Barrow, Tillotson, or Atterbufy 
But, although such practices may be less bablo to de- 
tection, It ih ctHlainfy more orthodox to rifle the works 
of QOr own divines, than to ransack the treasures of 
Bemush priests, and thenr inflamed orations are un- 
doubtedly less adapted to the genius of c ir people, 
than the sober reasonings of our own preachers V ol- 

taire, in his essay on epic poetry, has touched this 
point w^h his '‘lUal vivacity, and given -a very just 
desc; of ^ difierent^cciOb ef pulpit eloquence, 
that^ ^ I ranee and England The tVliole pit- 
^ Ws Discourses, aiming at the path - 
tjjf 9 ed With yebemence^ and accompanied 
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^ith violent gestures, ivould excite lira^biter nn Kngm 
]i>h coDgregaUon. For as* they are soud of bloated 
language and the most impassioned t^b^uenee on the 
"^tage. so in the pnlpit affect the most un*orna« 
Tnentod simplicity A sermpn in France is a long de« 
dama^on, rupuh>uBly divided into three parts, and 
dc»Iivercd viih enthusiasm.# In England, a sermon is 
a solid, but somt times diy, ^is&ertation, Which a man 
read^ to the pt opio, -without gesture, and without any 
pirticulai exaltation ol the voice. In Italy, (he adds) 
R 'Sermon is a spiritual corned) ’ or rather iarce, he 
might have said , since the preaiq^rs in that country 
liaianguc their audience, ninnnig to and fro on a sort 
of raised stage, like a mountebank. It must be owned 
liovNe\er, that some of our clergy are greatly wanting 
in that hfo and spirit, which would render their iiX- 
sliiKtions more affecting as well as more pleasing 
llitir sermons aie frequently drawled out in erfieduU 
tone, without any srariation of voice oi gesture: so 
that It IS no v^otldo^, if some of the congregation 
should be caught napping, when the preacher himscli 
baldly bccms to be awake. But though this drowsy 
delivery as not to be commended, vei a serious ear- 
nestneas is most likely to engage the attention, and 
convince the reason. This nianiipr, as it is most de- 
cent in Itself, is best suited to an English audienae: 
diough It IS no wondi^r, that a different strain of ora- 
tory :>hould prevail in France ; since a Frenchman ac- 
cotupauies almost ev^ ry word in ordinary conversa- 
tio 1 with some fantastic gesture, and even inquires 
<onc( iiin/f your health, and talks of the weather, with 
a iliuu lad shrugb and gnmacSs. ^ 

But thouj^h 1 do not like to see a pieacher lazily 
lollins on tl^ cushion, or dozingfoverhib fjerroon-case, 
and haryiguing Ins ahdience ^tth an unchristian 
jju*h) >ti I \eii this unanimated delivery is perhaps 
h 'IS offensive, than to Observe a clergyman not so as 
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sidiid^to invtmet his »udience^ to he admired hy 
them: not to imention, tb^ even Voltaire himsell 
aeems to think our manner of preaching preferable, on 
Ihe whole, to the declamatory style and affocUHl gea- 
taree, iisf^d by the clergy of his own nation. A sober 
divine should notasceiSi the pulpit'wUli the same pas- 
sions, that a public omior mounts the rostnim : much 
less should he as'mme voice, gesture, and dt^port- 
woiit ol a player, and the language of the theatre. 

should preserve a tem|)Orauce in the must earnest 
parts of his discotjr-ie. and go through the whole of it 
such a manner, te* best agrees with tl»e solemn place 
in which it is uttered. Pompous nonspnsc, bellowed 
out with a^ timudering accent, come’? with a \vors»j 

S racf) from the pulpit, than bombast and fustian hyu- 
iciously rantea forth by a * perriwig-pated f» how' on 
the stage. 1 cannot better illU'^trate the absurdity and 
indecf^ncy of this manner, than by a familiai, ihougli 
shameful, instance of it. Whoever has occasionally 
joined with the bntchera lA making up the aiidieuee 
of the (.’lare-market orator, will agree with me, that 
the imprupriiUy of faia style, and the extravagance ol 
his action, become stiH more shocking and intolerable 
by the day which they profane, and the eccl* aiastic 
appearance of th(» place in whi^ the declaimer iu.- 
ruK-Tius, Thus w bile those, who thunder out danma- 
tion fiom parish pulpit:^, may, from assuming the 
manners of the theatre, be n'sewtbled to ranting play- 
ers ; the CUre-market omtor, w hile be turns religion 
into farce, must be considered as exhibiting :»how'S 
and interludes of an interior nature, and fiimself re- 
garded a« u Juck-pUdding in a gow u and cassock. 

A bloatrti style is perhaps of all others lea*>t tn Ik 
commended. It is ttfore frcHpientlj^madea sheltei loi 
nonsense, than a vchwieof truth: but, though uupio- 
per on all occasions, it mote especially dev idle ^ liom 
,thc chasyk^plainness andsimplicuy of pirlpit elotpicuce 
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Nor am I less di»ple«s^ iirith those, who are4||Mire4 
by some ns pretty preachers | as I think a cit^yman 
may a coxdomb in )us style and maimer, as well as 
u pri^ in his appcamnco* Flowers of rhetoric, injudi* 
ciously scattered over ft serriioo, are an disgusting in 
his discourse, as yie smug 'wig and scented white 
handk(*]l^*hier in his tfress. ^The pretty preacher aims 
also at politeness and good^breeding, takes the ladies 
to task in a genteel vein of raillery, and handles their 
modish foibles with the same air, that he gallants their,. 

but if he has a mind to put his amliucs to the 
stretch, and indulge himself in a iffore than ordinary 
flow of rhetoric, he flittera away the solmnity of 
some scriptural subject; and 1 have heard a dourish-* 
ing dcctainier of dxis cast take off from the awful 
idea of the Passion, by dwelling piincipaily on the 
graoefulriess of pei*son, sweetness of voice, and elcH 
gduce of dtjportmenU in the Divine Sufft*rer ; sfbd at 
another tinus in spqpking of the full, I have known 
him to enter into a picturesque description of the 
woods, groves, and nvulets, pansies, pinks, and vio-* 
lots, that threw a perpetual gaiety over the face of iia- 
■4we in the garden of Eden. 

Affectecl oratory and an extravagant *deli very werfe 
first prs&tised by those who vary from the established 
ch&rch : nor is there any manner so unbecoming agd 
indecent, which has not, at one time or another, been 
account^ truly spiritual and’ yacefttl. Snuffling 
tlirough the nose with an hannontouB twang, has beea 
jlrcgarded as a kind of churchAnusic best cakutaipd to 
raise devotion, and a piteous dhoras of sighs and groans 
has been thought the most effectual call to repentance. 
Irregular tremblings of the voice, and contortions of 
the person, have long l^n the eloquence of quakera 
and presbyterians ; and are now the favourite mode of 
preaching firaclised by those setf-ordained teachers, 
'wlirj strike out pew lights in relig^on» and pour forth 
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their dBbmporp rhapsodic^ in a torrent of enlhubia^- 
tical oratory. An inspired cobler tnU thunder out 
,BSiath«masy the tone and gesture of 3t Paul, fiom 
- a joint-stool ; and an eni^itened bricklayer will work 
liiinseYf up to such a p^'tch of vehemence, as shall 
make his audience quake agatis. ^ I am sorr^v to seo 
our regular divines rather copying, than reforming, 
this hot and extravagant manner of preaching ; and 
have with pain been witness to a wild mteiuperale 
delivery in our parish churches, which I should only 
have expected at the cliapel in Long-acre, or at* the 
Foundery and Tabernacle in Moor-fields, 

As a serious earnestness in the delivery, and a ner- 
vous simplicity in the style of a discourse, are the 
most becoming ornaments of the pulpit, so an affec- 
tation of eloquence is no-where so offensive. 'Fhe de- 
livery of a preacher, as well as his dictions should, 
like h\s dress, be plain and decent. Inflamed elo- 
quence and wild gestures are uRsuitable to the place 
and his function; and though such vehement heat 
may perhaps kindle the '/.cal of a few entlmsiabtic old 
beldams in the isle, it has a very different effect 6n 
the more rational part of the congregation.*' 1 would 
therefore lecommend it to our fashionable di*»ines, to 
aim at being preachers rather than orators or actws, 
a\\d to endeavour to make their discourses appear like 
sermons rather than orations. 

O. 
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JTencnt difictHbUe iumetjAnr. 

HOE. 

Eagc in her fV«Rv dt$tmctk>n in licr mten^ 

H«r farenat inaignant; iftirelU wttb jealous spleen, 

TO MR/ TOWN. 

SIR, 

Wb lie told, that in Spain it is the custom foi hus- 
bands never to let their wives go abroad without a 
watchful old woman to attend them ; and m Turkey 
It IS the fashion to look up ihelr mi8tres-»es uikdcr the 
guard of a trusty ounu^h. but I tievei knew, that in’' 
ail) country the men wore put under the same restne- 
tioiis. Alas I Sir, ni) wii»* is to me a veiy ducuna; 
s^he is as rarefuloi me, the Let **Ur at^u^ or chil^f 

eunuch, of the graud sigi)ior\ tavpuiue sultana; 
and whether she bciiev<.'%, that 1 am ni love with every 
Msoman, or thatev»ey woman h in lovi with mo ±>he 
will never trust me out cf lier siglit, but 
close to me, as if ^h really wa-i, without a figure, 
bone of my bone, and llo'-h of my fltMh. I am never 
sufToied to sUr abroad without her, lest 1 (should go 
astray ; and at home she follows me up and down tho 
hou^e, hl#b a chi^ in leadmg-sMtqij^ ; nay, d I do 
but ^top down btairs on any ordinil^ 00 <asion, shi* is 
so aitaid I shall gi/e her the slip, th.it 4ie always 
hcreams after me, ‘ my dfar, yem are not going out^ 
though l(y better V'cuifitv, she generally locki» up my 
ha* and cane toffcthej with her own gloves, and car- 
d n.d that .>Ma rt»^v ficft *.MrvOUt withcn* thv* odur. 
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{ rannot flatter my^f'lU that I *am handsomer or bol- 
ter madfe than other uien • or has »he, in my eyes at 
least fewer chafni«» than other women. I add, 

that coy complexion is not ovorsajn^uiBe, nor my con- 
Mitutioii very robust? andyet she is so very doubtful 
of my constancy, that I eannot spe^, or even pay the 
comphmenf of u\y hat, to any ybung lady, tlu^’iigh ui 
public, without giving nAv alarms to her jealousy. 
Such ii one, she is sure ^om her flaunting airs, is a 
kept madam; another is no better than she diould 
be ; and she saw another tip me the wink, or give 
a nod, EH a mark of some private assignation between 
us. A mm, sir, might as soon force her way into a 
convent of monks, as any young worn m get admit- 
tance into our house : she has thercloie allronled all 
her acquaintance of her own sex, that aiv not, or 
might not ha\e been, the grandmothers of many ge- 
nerations; and H at home to nobody, but maiden 
ladies ui the bloom of threescore, and beauties of tht. 
hist y. 

She will bcarce allow me to mix even with persons 
of my otvk sex : and site looks upon bachelors in par-; 
ticular, ah no better than pimps and common beduce* . 
One evening, ii^leed, she vouchsafed to trust me out 
of doorh at a tavern with some of my male fifentls: 
,,biit the'fir^t bottle had hcarco gone round, before worTl 
wrfs bui>ughl up, that my boy wah come with the Ian- 
tcTu to li^it me home. I sent him back with orders 
to call iu an hour ; when prehcuily after the maid was 
dispatched, with notice that my dear was gone to bed 
very ill, and. wanted me directly. I was pi;Gparing to 
obey the suminoHfc ; when, to out great surprize, the 
hick lady herfcclf 'hbbed into the room, complained of 
my ^ruM\ heart, and Ml into a fit; fiom which she did 
not recover, till the cdSich had set us down at our own 
1ii>usc. She then catted me tlie basest of husband", 
and saidj that ail taymia were no better than bawdy- 
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and that men only- want thither to meet 
naughty woinin; at last she ddtiared it to bo her^, 
iirm resolution^ that I alM^iltd never set oty foot m any 
one of thorn again^ excnj^ herMif be allowed to make 
one of ihe company. ‘ • ^ 

Yau*twiU suppoA/Sir^ that’ while my wife i*; thus 
cuunous, tlmt 1 should not led a^ray when abroad, 
lakes particular care, that 1 may not slumbte on 
teniptatiODs at homo, this reason, as soon as T had 
brojight her to my house, my two maid servants wore 
immediately tum^ away at^a momcnt^s warning, not 
without many covm hints, and Some o|xjn act uba- 
tious, of too near an intimacy between us, though, I 
protest to you, one was a feeble oH wrinkled creature, 
us haggard and frightful as mother Shipton ; and the 
otlier, a stiappmg wench, as coarse and briwny as the 
female SainHon. Even my man John, who lmd,4ivcd 
in the family tor thirty year®, was packed as being 
loo aeiiuaintcd with his master’s ^ly ways. A 
chau-woiuaii was iorccd to do our woik toi some 
ti^e, betoie madam could suit herself with maids for 
^diM^mipose. Dne was too pert an Ini^sy ^ an9ther 
went too* line; anothci was nii iinpifddna-t forward 
young i7aggjge. At present our hoii'^ehohl^ »- jntjd® wp 
o{ ^ucfi beautiful monsters, asC’aliban 
fall in love with; m> lad\\own ivaiiing-wuindin^has a 
most invilnig hump-back, and is bo charmingly para- 
Jiytic. that she shakos all over, like a Chinese figure;^ 

; Khe house maid squints most delightfully with one so- 
litary eye, ^hich weep^ continually fer the loss of its 
iellow ; and the coiA, besides k most captiv«id.ig red 
face and pioluherant w^aist, has a moat graceiul hob-"' 
ble 111 her g«t, occaskmed by ope leg being shoriejfr 
tiian the other. • * 1 

1 need not tell you, that I mtrtf never wnte a letter, 
but ni\ wiie must see the conieata, b^ore it is dona 
uj) ; and that I never dare to op^ one, till she has 
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broke the seal, or read till shr has first run it o\ii. 
liivtrv 1 ip at the door from the post-tiian maktij h*r 
tiemble, and J have hei ready to burM with 

spUen at steing a superset iption, vv listen in a ktr 
lulun hind, though pt^rbaps it only lornts from my 
aunt in tlie country. She cafi ^ick out aiiu intn^jt t 
even Ik m the iinprtsMjon^n the wai. and i ('’upid, oi 
♦wo lit arts joined in umon, or a wafer piickcd w th a 
pin 01 slunptd with a thimble, she inttrprrw as the 
tcriiin toll ns of i billet-doux and if there is a blank 
spate kit in iny ] art of the letter, she aiwa>s flofds 
It lor ‘•oim. imu bitorc the fire, that, it it should be 
filkd with any secret contents, wnt|(.n in juice of 
It mons they may by that means become vi«ibk. 

About a month ago she found a mystenous piper in 
my coil fiockct, which awakened all her mistnist 
This uspKious inanuscnpl was drawn up in hiciOp^ly 
pines* wh ch as she tould not interpret s|h minmii- 
<iu ) con^iuUd It to be 1 fiom sonu nist/ 

ticatim, whom I secretly inauitaiiicd in atoimrct 
tlietovxn and that \v< corresponded togUlur in c\- 
phei 'Ihi (01 ribk p'jpei Sir, was in tiuth uu t dn r 
than a b 4 Ni«m m\ black'%iriith m the toun r) vUio, 
ncvei ha\ng k uni to wiitc cxpicsscd 
^ by cKafacrh ol h own lll^cntlon Thus il he kid 
I ''pade h« charged it to m> account, by 
cbiwiiig i'' well ishoKud ilk figuK ol a spado, 
and adding at a hitk di:>umt six peipi nditular Uul 
to signify sixpence , or, \[ he had repaiied a plough, 
h< sketched out that aho in the same kmd ol rougli 
diaijgbt, and annexed to it four curve Imtkj, to denote 
il wr hilhnirs This matter I explained to ni> wiU as 
IS posable, but very little to her satisfaction It 
Jtis absolutely imposJble to cjijiet bci suspicions she i? 
*peq){tuallx rcproatlmig me with my pnvalp tiull nay 
ujibraids me on this account^betore sumger^ i d ii 
was but last week, that she put mo to income it- 
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able confiwion before u wbolirroom full of company, 
by tolling thcln, that I Vas m love witli a black- 
smith. * 

Jealousy, Sir, it is s&id, is a sign of love. It may 
be -.0 : but it is a ^pocies ortove, which ij attended 
with «ill*lliemalevolent properties of halo; nay, I will 
venture to say, that many a modern wife hates her 
hu-.band tno>>t heartily, without causing him halt that 
un'^asmohs, wbicii my loving consort’s suspicious toni- 
})<^ Rentes to me. Her jealous whims disturb me the 
more, because I am naturally of an even mind .md 
calm disposition ; one of the chief blessings 1 promis- 
ed inyselt in matrimoiy was, to enjoy the aweetsvof 
domestic trancpitllity. 1 loved my wife passionately j 
but I must own, that these perpetual attacks upon my 
peace make me regard her wth less and icndur- 
noss every day ; and though (here ih m»t a yvou^m in 
the world, that 1 wo^ld preier to my wde, yet F am 
apt to think, that such violent suspicions w ithout a 
cause, have often created real matter lor jealousy. 

1 am, Sir, your humble Scrvanl, &c. 
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§iutid cplmum sU q fan tits rcfimvttifn ^ 
In quod ihorouUt non irmt. 


MAni 


Happy that hou<ie, whert^ fiddler never come, 
Horn, tidutbo5% harpsichord, nor kettle drum. 


TO MR. TOWN ' 


S!R, 

My i«} mad, stark mad; and unless you can pt(^> 
scribe, lemedy foi that strange phitnzy winch 
possesses her ni\ peace of min<^ must be for ever 
nrok< \u and my ioituiie inevitably ruined \ ou must 
know, j^ir, that she is dlBicted with a disoidcr exactly 
oppo«(ite to b e ot a tarantula : for, as that is &a ]4 
to aduui ot uo ruit but music, there is not a not 
the gamut, bdt wha tends to heighten anVl inflame 
my wife's lunacy 1 find it ’s ihe fashion in tftis a^e, 
fo^singeis and fiddle is to publish appeals to the pub- 
lic whi reforms as you ha\t hitherto ]i»Uned to the 
coiTipldiu& of husbands, I miiM Ing you now to con- 
^ sidor luine, and to suffer me also to appeal to the pub- 
lic, by means of your paper. 

A lew years ago business called me ov^r to Italy ; 
'I'whi e till's unforrunate woman^ received the first 
toudieb ol thi<« disorder. She soon < onieived a vio- 
1^1 1 pa<ssioii foi taste^in genera^ which fettled at last 
< in an nnt^ umhable rage afta musical compositions. 
'^Solos su aij peraH, and conceitos, becaihe her sole 
eii pit ^ luc 111 and delight, and singers an 4 musician*;, 
her ouiy company* At length, fuU'of Italian airs 
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*1 » •'riui^i d tt> Tnt^l ind, where also her whole lio])pj- 
h liui l)i(»|t< nt.Mt^l 11' the orihestra, and it 1 m-. 
bt\.n **tr w ii U I ii(h to Ik* thonglit a tonnoi‘*seui iii 
nui-MC J htif M in o| tra, t rafoi ( , or conceit, la 
b^. I t*rlorine < »v »tl w dit bilis mortah*y, I do not 
be’us# ‘•tl.il the lulns A t}4^ IndiC- (cnild prevail on 
iur u bt ihscnt Twj, andmlytwo, good con^e- 
q tints (low fiom tins iii^dnc^ ind tho‘>L are, that 
sht ^.onsUnil) illtrid Janes’s ( hapeh loi the sake 
V. ffti anthM^n and iln n st tJ the musu and, out of 
the ni ^ lunds id'y squarfih^red, on ioiuutm and se- 
n i-iju !>♦ T> oinc tew ire dedn itt d to ch intub, which 
are p oniutcd 1 >\ niU'-iial piifoiuuncis 

J^UT \ hit mak.- thK n., dttr ( .tgut irricirk om» 
aii into' fibh tome i*' tin I ha\€ not in) ed tha 
k Mt idei ot w‘Mt thev e^il t isie, and it ihno*-! drives 
’’T c niad to he pc tcr»-d with it 1 am a pi iin cnuft> and 
hate not the lei^« sj!*ce. ot aconnoissLur in n«) coinpo* 
‘'lOoa \et no h nc" will sat'sf^ my w fe, unless I ap- 
peii as t( id c« ut h nop*»#n e as herself \hout a 
nton h c:c she prcvi led < ii me to attend her to tin# 
^p^ra, V here oven dvng fill made ncr/»Tpire,ab well 
Town’v iShf was ravished with one air, la 
ecv3L4*»^ at another applauded HicCiarp]’ , c u ored 
IVlingotti and, in shoit, acted like an absolute mud- 
woman while tlm performance, and her beluviour, 
had 1 qUite difFerciii effect upon ne, who sat dumb 
I^With confusien, ‘ most musical, mo**i rneUnchoU,*' 
'at her elbow When we came home again, she seemed 
as hippy a^harmonj couid make her, but I must^own^ 
that 1 was all discord, and mo^l heartily vexed at b©», 
ms; made a fooi in public. ‘ Well, my dear/ said she^ 
• how do yoil like the opera t h ... Zounds, Madam^ 
I would a^ soon be dragged throi^gb a botse-pond, a$ 
go to an opera wnh you again/--— ‘ O fie I but you 

must be delighted wfth the Mingotu’- ‘The 

Mingotti 1 The deni.’ ‘ Wdl, I eta sorry for it, 

TOL. XXXXI . . » ■ 
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Sir Aaron, but I fmd^'jcu have no Oty.’ * Far, 

Madam! I had rather cut off my ears, ll, \\i sufli-r tliein 
to make me an idiot.’ To this she \nydc me no rv- 
ply, but began a favourite opera tunc ; and, att#*r 
taking a tour round the room, like one of tljc singer^*, 
left me alone. 

If my wife could be satlsfu'd, like oiiier mu'^ical la- 
^ dies, w'idi attending pubftc performauees, and no\^ and 
then thrumming on her harj)sichord the tunes -lie 
hears there, I should be conumt : but ^he lias luio 
concert of her own constajitly once a week. Here she 
is in still greater raptures than at the tipeia. all ilic 
music is chosen and appouvlcd by hcrftcM’. Tlu‘ c i- 
Jiense oj this whim is mou'^iroos; for iio^ ot»v oftheso 
people will open their mouths, or rosin n "’tri jg'. 

■without being very well paid for it. Then :he i\u’st 
have the best hands axid \oices *, and hau :JiiiC' 't as 
large a' set of performers in pay the manager of the 
opera. It puts me quite out of patience to :cc these fel- 
lows strutting about my hou«e, drest up like loids and 
gentlemen. JNot a single tiddler, or sniger, but vvh?.i 
appears in lace or embroidery ; and I uiice mL-: 
my wife's chief musician fur a foreign embassador. 

Tt is itbpossible to recount the numberless toi' -s'to 
which this ridiculous passion lor music exposes her. 
lier devotion to the art makes her alinosi adore the 
professors of it. A musician is a greater man. in her 
eye, than a duke ; and sue w'ould soonei oblige an 
opera-singer than a countess. She is as busy in pro-j^^ 
nioting their benefits, as if she was to have the re- 
ceipts of the hou^ ; and quarrels w ith all her ac- 
quaintance who will net permit her to load them with 
tickets. Every fiddler in town makes k his business 
to scrape an acquaintance with hef : and an Italian is 
no sooner imported^ tlian she becomes a part ol my 
wife’s band of performers. Jr. the late opera disputes, 
she has been a most furious partisan; and it is impos- 
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•.ble iur any mtriot to feei*ft*{fre anxiety for the dan- 
fTi'r of lilalxjlioy and IVrinorca, than she has suffered 
on aeeount of the (>pera, and the loss of Mingoiti. 

1 do not believe my wife has a single idea, except 
nvitative, a irs,rfmnter- tenor, thorough-bass, ^'C. which 
^ in bor head. \Vnen we sit 
U/r/Mlior, instead of joining in any agreeable conver- 
•viKon, she is always either humming a tune, or * dis^ 
<'j)Ufsing most eloquent music,’ Nature has denied 
i ‘j*a voice : but. as Italy has given her ta.sie and a 
raceful iiKinntr, she is (;ontinually squeaking out 
strains, less melodious than the harmony of baliad- 
:’iiiging iu oiir*streets, or psalm-singing in s country 
cliiirelL 'Po rnakfi her still more ridiculous, she learns 
to play on that masculine instrument, the basa-viol ; 
the pleasure of w’hich nothing can prevail on her to 
forego, as tiie bass-viol, she daily tells me,* contains 
die whole powtT ari^ very soul of harmony. 

W’^hat method, MryPowm, shall I puVaue to cure 
niy wife of this mus'cal frenzy? I have some 
dionghis of holding weekly a burlesque rorotorio, 
t.4,.^Tpo;3ed of mock airs, with grand accoinpanimentB 
of the iow’s-harp, wooden spoons, and marrowbones 
.'ludv'dc.ivurs, on tlm .same day with iny wife’s concert; 
•ofiTl ha\o actu-dly .bunl to two of Mrs. Mirlnigjjfi's 
hands to teach me the art and mystery of playing on 
the broom-stick and hurdy-gurdy, at the same time 
t!iat u\) wife learns on the bass-viol. I have also ^ 
^strong rough voice, which will enable me to roar out 
Bumper Squire Jones, Roast Beef, or some other old 
Enghftli ballad, whenever she begins to trill forth her 
nielodious airs iu Italian. If this has no effect, I will 
learn to beat the drum, or wind Uie post horn : and If 
1 should still find iinpos.sible for noise and clamouc 
to overcoiffe the .sound of her voices and instruments, 
1 have lialf resolved peremptorily to shut my doors 
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against singer's and fidvlfi^, and even to demolish her 
harpichord and bass-viol. 

But this, alas ! is coming to extren] ties, which I 
Rm almost afraid to venture, and uould endeavour to 
avoid I iiave no aversion to inusac. but I would not 
be a iiddlt^r : nor do I dibhke corrpany , but^ would 
as j>oon keep an inn, as ciinvert my house into a thea- 
tre for all the idle thingv ut both se\e& to assemble at. 
But iny wife’s affections are so wedded to the gamut, 
that I cannot deviae any means to wean her from ^this 
folly If 1 could make her fond of dress, or teacn 
her to love oards, *plays, or any thing but music, I 
should be happy. Ihis method of .destroying my 
peace with harmony, is no better than tickling me to 
death: ahd to squander away such aiims ot money on 
a parcel of bawling scraping rascals m laced coats 
and hag- wigs, is absolutely giving away my estate for 
an ola song You, Mr. Town, are a professed Con-* 
Iioi.«5seur; therefoio, either giye me a little taste, or 
teach my wife to abandon it : for at present we are 
but a jangling pair, and there is not the least harmo- 
ny between us, though, like bass and treble, wa^A^N 
c^bliged to joii. in concert, 

1 am. Sir, your humble ServarA,^^ . 

Aaron HumRjN 
T. 
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■ Post cm fits ghiia sera venit. 

MART. 

F.tm« to our a^he<. coinr.s alas * too late ; 

Auvl piaise lauk «|»oa ihe cufTiu-plate 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

1 AM a rich old bachelor, and, like othef ancienl gen* 
tlcmen of that order, am viry fond ot‘ l>emg iifftuJged 
in all iny odd humours, and always havipg niy own 
\Aay. This is one reason 1 nocr married ; ft»r if my 
isite had boon a shrewi&h termagant. ^Lo^would have 
killjid mo; and if‘ she liad been a taino^damcatic ani- 
mal, 1 should ha\e Killed her. Bul^tlie way of life 
1- liavt# now fallen into la, of all others, the best c<d- 
cida’tM to gratify my fantastical teiiiper. i havf* no 
near relation, indeed, who will bubiiiillo be- treatelkub 
a liiinible cousin all my life, in hopes of being happy 
at iny death ; yet I, abound in sycophants anJ lob 
flowers, every one of whom 1 delude, like another 
' Volpune, with the expectations of being made my 
heir. Th8 abject ^irit of the.se wretches tiattors me* 
and amuses me. * I am indolent, and halo contradic* 
tion ; and c^n safely say, that not one of my acquaint* 
ance has contradict^'d mj for thes8 seven 3r6ajrs. There 
is not oneof them but would be«elad if I would spii^ 
in bis face, or rejoice al^a kick of uie breech from mo, 
if they thought* I meant it os a token of ray faint- 
Harity. When 1 am grave, they appear as dull as 
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mutes at a funeral: when I'innile, they gun like mon« 
keys ; when I tell a silly story, they chudf\e over every 
ridu ulous particular, and shake their in admi- 

ration of my wit Sometimes 1 pretend to be short- 
bighted, and then not one of thepa sees farther than 
hisj nose They swallow spur wine, eat musty victuals^ 
and are proud to ride in my old hoot*) 

] have been told of a certain prelate, who brought 
his chaplains to such a degiee of servility, that after 
every deal at whist, they would ask him, what hr 
Would choose to have foi» trumps next deal ? 1 keep 
my fellows in equal good order. They all think me a 
close old hunks, and imagining that Vi inning their 
money will put me in good humour with them, they 

{ ractise all the arts of sharping to cheat thembeUes. 

have known them pack the cards at whi t, that I 
might hold all the four honouis in my own hand . they 
Wnii load the dice m my favour at hazard pocket 
themselves on purpose, at billiards , and, at bowl'>, if 
any one is near winning the game, he never tails in 
the next cast to mistake his bias It ib impossible fo» 
tlie most despotic monarch to be more absolute 
his subjects, than I am over these slaves and syco- 
phants Yet, in spite of all their endeavours to r* iif^e 
me I most heartily despise them , and have already 
drawm up a will, in which 1 have bequeathed to each 
of them a bhiUiug and a dog-collar. 

But) though I have settled in my mind what lega- 
cies 1 shall leave them, I have not thoroughly resolved 
in what manner I bhall dispose of the bulk my estate. 
Indeed, 1 am fully determined, like ipobt other wealthy 
baclielors, eHhar to leave my fortune to some ostenta- 
tious pious uses, or«to persons whom 1 have never 
seen, and for whose characters 1 have not the least re- 
gard or esteem. To* ipeak sincerely, ostentation car- 
i^Way my whole heart : bui then, it is a little dif- 
^^ult to find Qut a new object to indulge my yanity. 
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whilst I am on this side of^iiie grave, by securing to 
me a certaii^l pro^^pect o*t posthumous lame, whuh is 
always so agrieable to living pride. 

The hospitals are so nuuie^us, that my name will 
be lost antong thcj^e more kopwn and es4abli8hed of 
Guy Kforden, B<mcrolt, an^ I know not who. Be- 
sides, in the spate of four or five centunes, perhaps, ^ 
It roaj be thought, notwithstanding my whole length 
picture ai d statue, that 1 had asBistance iiom pariia** 
riertl. If 1 order my money to be laid out in churches* 
they will newer be built : ifnn temples, gardens lakes, 
obelisk •n and serpentine rivers, the next generation of 
the sons of lasti will demolish all my woiks, turn my 
rounds into squares, and ni) squares into rounds, and 
not leaic even tny bust, although it weie tast m 
plaster of Pans by Mr Haikstrow oi worked up in 
wax by Mr Goupy Or supposing, in iniiti/ioii of 
some of my predecessors, I wcie to bequeath my for- 
tune to my hou'^ekeeper, and recoirimei d her in my 
will as a pattern of virtue, dilig(>nce and every good 
cfUdlily, what will Ik* the eflect ^ In thiet weeks after 
niyTrealliw6he will inairy an Inshman, ^ml ] shall not 
eyen qpjoy my monument and maible pern wig m 
lister Abbey 

Nothing perplexes me so much as the disposal of 
my money by my last will and testament. While I 
am living, it procures the most servile compliance 
with dll my whims from my sycophants, and several 
I other convenienr es : but 1 would lam buy fame with 
It after TTiy •death. Do but instruct me, how I may 
lay It out in t&eMnost valuable purchase^ oi this sort; 
only discover some new object of chanty, and perhaps 
I may bequehtb you a round su0q oi money lor your 
advice* * * , 

1 am^ Sir, your humble Servant, 

Thomas Vaiiull, 
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It IS <iaid by an old poit, that no iiiaR% life c in in 
called happy or unhappy till hi» deilh *|^bn hko n an- 
Her, I have often thought, thar no \\oids or oct»on‘i 
are a bitter eommtnt <u a per'^on’s Un p< i and dis 
portion, th\n his last v»ill and lfst,mtnt T|u> >s a 
trut portraiture of lumsell ’ravtn at full lengdi I > In-* 
own hand, in which tlir painting isiominonly \eiy 
lively, and the features ver) strongl> rnaiked In the 
discharge of tins sojemii act peojili si^n and seal 
thenibelves, either wise and good charaettrs, ci \^il- 
lams and fools uyl any person that m kes a ndu a- 
lous will, and biqueaths his money to frivolous n^ts, 
only rakes a great deal ol pun*- like Dogberry in the 
play, ‘ that ht may be set down iii i ^ 

The lovi ol lame £>o\eins our .utiou'- more uni- 
vcrsaHy than any other pa'»sicii All ihc n tgraduilly 
drop off, but this runs through our whole \\\e^ 'I'his, 
ptMhaps, IS o le of tin i hic I indue enjerits, that influ- 
oiictb wealthy poisons to bocjmath their possessions to 
osti uljtious uses and they w ould as w ilhnpiy lay out 
a ron-uki ible sum m buying a grtat name 
sible) atiheii deaihs, as they would bestow it on the 
pun base of a coat of heraldry, during the livr^. 
They aie pleased with leaving some iniiuonal c "ihjir 
e\h?tciicr behind them, and lo perpetuate the romein- 
braiuc ol themselves by the applu ation of their money 
to some \ am glorious puipo^cs, though the good 
gentlemen nevei did one act to make theinseh es re- , 
mailable, or laid out a single shilling in a laudable 
manner, while they lued. if an^ Apojilicdsis weu to 
be bought, how many ricife scoundieis would be dei- 
fied after their deaths ' not a plum in jihe city but 
would purchase this ^im igina\y gc^ship, readily as 
lie paid for his freedom at hia in st setting p, and I 
doubt not but this fantastical dt^tinetioii would be 
*d8re frequent on an escuti heon than a coroiirt 

The disposal ol u it lorlunes by our last will should 
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be considered as the disclftiige4>f a sacred trust, which 
we should endeavour tQ ^execute in a just manner; 
and, we hive had the enjoyment of rich possessions, 
we ought carefully to provide, that they may devolve 
to those, who have the moitt natural claim to thim. 
They }vho may f^sW demand our favouii, are those 
who arS allied to us by the ties ot blood ; next to 
theae, stand those persons to whom we arc cohnected 
by friendship , and, next to our fnends and relations, 
mankind in general But the humanity ol a testator 
wvrll not be thought very extensive, though it reaches 
to posterity, or includes the po^r in general, li it 
neglects the objects of chanty immediately under his 
eye, or those individuals, who have the l^st title to 
his benevolence. Virgil has placed those rich men^ 
who bestowed none of their wealth on their relations, 
among the chief personages in his hell. Wherefore 1 
would advise my good correspondent Mr. VaiiAll fust 
to consider, whether he has not some poor relation, 
starving perhaps in some distant part of the kingdom : 
after that, let him look round, whether he has not 
friends, whom he may possibly relieve from mt^ 
sery and distress. But if he has no relation, nor any 
p»rsontf n the world that has any regard for him, be* 
foes 1 begins to endow a college, or found an hospi* 
tal,»l should take it as a particular favour if he wc^ild 
leave his money to me, and will promise to immort^ar 
lize his memory in the Connoisseur. 
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— / yra solers, e( cantor.- 

JIOR 

S^eet Virtiiosa * with what irt she • • 

With >^hit a gusto stiikcs the triruhlin^ stunts ' 

j 

I iliVF just received the follow ing lett*»r from Lad\ 
Hiimkin, the nuisira) lonsort o} my late coru->])o idtnt 
Sir Aaron I sliall not pretend to inoderatt m taiml\- 
disputes ol so niipoitant a nature, but Ua\e ( ah 
patty to Hp<ak for thembilvc'*. 

MR lOWN, 

Pray htar both s des fairlj, before you judge* for 
(to use a vulgar cxpiession) oru stoiy I't good till the 
Other lb told 1 am, Sir, the unfortunate wife 
juehgant (1 h.td almost said insensible) husband, who, 
HI torn paper ol the eighth instant, pronouni,us iiid 
publishes me to be mad, stark mad * 

1 eonless and glory in my pasMon for music: and 
can there be a nobler or a more generous one ^ IMy 
TieiMs aie naturally strung to harmony, and variously 
•itlectcd by the vanous combinations of the gamut 
Some slay m Italy added skill and taste in compo- 
sition to m) natural happy dispob tion *j mu^ic • and 
^0 best judgob, as well as the best pertormers in that 
•i|phtitry, allowed to have an uncommon share ot 
mUu I both compose and poriforM, Sir: and, though 
I say rt. perhaps teW*, even ol the profession possts-* 
the contia^punlo and the ctomitif bitter , and 1 havi* 
had the unspeakable pleasure oi heating hiy compi s - 
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tions and my performance^ dignified in Italy with the 
unanimous fapAcllations of aquisilo^divinoy and adorevole. 

Is there aiiy madne»{$ in this ! Does not he belter 
deserve that imputation, whpse breast is insensible 
and impenetrable the ^rharms anct powers of 

harmortf ? To be plain, I iiyean my husband : whom 
I have frequently seen yawn, nay leave the room, in " 
the middle of the most touching pathetic, sung by the 
nmst aflecting Signora Mingotti, accompanied by die 
th^e Signor di Giardino. And yet, — pardon tliis di- 
gressive transport, — how irresistible is the expression, 
tile melody, the cadences, the apogyraturas of that in- 
comparable viHuosa! What energy, what delicacy, 
and what variety are in the inimitable compositioiw 
and execution of the charming Signor di Giardinol 
What an arpeggio he has, what a staccato^ wbat^an- 
danle ! In short, I may, 1 am sure, with truth •assert, 
that whether in the ^allegro or the pianoy the adagioy 
the largo, or the forte, he never had his equal. Oh, 
Mr. Town, what an irretrievable loss has this country 
sustained ! My good man, among his other qualifica- 
tioiiS? IS ^ politician, you must know ; and one of his 
principal objections against these virtvosi is, that they 
are’ foi^igners. He flew into a violent passion with 
me* last Sunday night, because I had a concert at%iy 
house, w^hen (lie said) such bad news were receivd 
from abroad, I know not what be, and other muddy- 
u headed politicians, may think; but let him talk what* 
ijfhe will of the Blakeney, the Governor, the Admiral, I 
am sure tlie nation cannot sustain a greater evil, than 
the loss of thie^Ik/^dtli ; who, as the public prints 
will inform vou, ‘ is gone to Holland, till her alTairs 
in England citn be settled.’ • 

But however gotRic my husbaind-may be, I am fully 
determined to dischar^ the duty of a good wife. 
Accordingly^ whenever ne comes into my room, 1 sit 
down to my harpsichord^ and sing and play the most! 
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«oothing pieces of music, m hopes someitimo or other 
of hitting his unisoQ, but hitherto to no pjirposo , and, 
to say the truth, I fear he has not one harmonic ner’ve 
in his v^hole system, though otherwise a man ol good 
plain ^ense' When he interrupt'^ my perfonnances 
(as in hi« letter he owns tiat he dot*s) with wisUing lor 
the men from Mother Midnight’s, with their wooden 
spoons, salt- boxes, jcw’s-haqis, and hrooinstick*i, to 
play in concert with me , I answer him with all the 
gentleness and calmness imaginable-—* Indeed, 
dear, you have not the least notion of these things. 
It would be impossible to bring those ridiculous in- 
struments into a concert, and to adopt a thorough-bass 
to them : they have not above three notes at most, 
and those cannot be ios/enw/c ’ ‘ I wish lor all that,* 
answers he, ‘ that they were here: 1 should like them 
better \haii all your Signor^ and Signoras , and 1 am 
sure they would cost a great deal 

This article of expense he olien dwells upon, and 
BometimcB even with warmth , to which I leply, with 
all the mildness that becomes a good wiie, * Mvjdea r, 
you have a good iortnne of your own, and »1 brought 
you still a better. Of what use is money, if cot em- 
ployed ? and how can it be better employed, ihaz^ in 
ei]6ouraging and rewarding distinguished gusto and 
merit ? 'I'hese people, whom you ca'l ballad-singers 
and pipers, are people of birth, though for the most 
part 01 small fortunes ; and they are much more con J 
sldar^, as you know, m Italy, than all the greatesV 
ancient Roman heroes, if revii;pd, wou'^d now be. 
They leave their own country, VtFere they are so in- 
finitely esteemed for their moral as well as|,their musical 
characters, and generously ^ficnfijce all* these advan- 
tages to our diversioo. Brides, my dear, what should 
wh do with our money ? Wqpld you lavish it away 
aipon foundling bastards; lying-m women, who have 
sither no ^nsbiy^ or too many; ixnportanate beggars. 
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all whose cries and comjftaints are the most shocking 
discords? Or, suppose that we were to save our 
money, and leave our children better fortunes, who 
knows but they might, as 4oo many do, squander 
them away idly whereas what we gwe to these 
v^V/uo^^* we know, w givea to merit. For my own 
part, my dear, 1 have indnite pleasure, when I can 
get any of them to accept of fifty or u hundred 
guineas; which, by the way, cannot always be 
orDught about without some art and contrivance ; for 
they are most exceedingly Aice and delicate upon the 
point of honour, especially in the article of money. I 
look upon sucli trifling presents as a debt due to supe- 
rior talents and merit ; and 1 endeavour to insinuate 
them in a way, that the receiver may not blush.’— 
Here my husband breaks out into a violent passion, 
and says, — ' Oons, Madam, show me a virtuom^ or a 
virtuoso^ (as you c^l them) who ever blushed in their 
lives, and 1 will give them the fee-simple of my estate.* 
Yoyi see, Mr. Town, what a strtmge man he is, that 
no idea of elegance and divertimenti ; and w'hen 
he is so wolently in atU 1 will leave you to judge, who 
k }s that is mad, stark mad. 

. ^In ehort. Sir, my husband is insensible, untunable, 
to the most noble, generous, and strofhgest of allehu- 
man passions, a passion for music. That divine pas- 
son alone engrosses the whole soul, and leaves no 
Toom for lesser and vulgar cares : for you must cer- 
tainly have observed, Mr. Town, that whoever has a 
passion foT, j|nd a thorough knowledge of, music, is 
lit tor no one olner thiii^ Thus truly informed of 
my case, I am sure yoM will judge equitably between 
Sir Aaron and 

Your very htunble Servant, 

Maru HviitltiN. 
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-Mater 

Ptrfecio veteresque rtjern dehety amntei 
ViUs atgue nov(h 

HOR 

Here the wise } oulh is dtemM i tev’rend sige, 

And shares the honours ot giey hairs and age ' *’ 
Th* old dotal (1 here , w lom childish pasMons rule, 

7 akes for his iihme, an infant and a foul 

No Other disposition or turn of mind so totally unfits 
a man for all the Hocialoffittsol hk, as indolence An 
idle nicin IS a mtre blank in the trcation he seems 
made 'or no end, and lives to no purpose Ilecaiinoi 
engige hiinstlf in any employ iiu at or profession, be- 
cause ho will never have dihgLUCt enough to follow it : 
he can succeed in no undcitaking, for he will never 
pursue It he must bo a bad husbaud, lathor, and m 
lation, toi he will not take the least pains to piTfffTvo 
his wife, thlld^^n, and family, bom starving, and ho 
muHt be a worthless friend, for he w ould not di^vv his 
hir^ from his ]^osom, though to prevent the dS>truc- 
tion of the univer’e If he is bo^n puor, he will re- 
in iin so all his life, which he will probably end in a 
ditch, or at the gaUows li he enibarks in trade, he 
will be/' a bankm||T and if he is a person of fortune, ) 
hi3 stewaids wii^Kquire immense estates, apd he him- 
self perhaps will die in the Fleet r 

It should be considercni, that nature did not bring 
us into the world m ^ state of periection^ *but has left 
us in a capacity of impioveinefit , ^hich should seem 
to intimate, that we Should labour to rende? ourselves 
excellent Very few are suclf absolute idiots, as not 
to be able to become at least decent, if not eminent, 
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in their several stations, unwearied and keen appli* 
cation ; nor are there any possessed of such transcen- 
dant genius anti abilities, as to render all pains and di-' 
ligence unnecessary. Perseveunce will overcome dif- 
ficulties, which at 6 r^jt appear ^insuperable; and it is 
amazingi to consider, how gr§at and numerous obsta- 
cles may be removed by a continual attention to any 
particular point. I will not mention here the trite 
example of Demosthenes, who got over the greatest na- 
tural* impediments to oratory, but content myself with 
a more modern and familiar rnstance. Being at Sad- 
ler’s Wells a few nights ago, 1 could not but admire 
the surprising fehts of activity there exhibited, and at 
the same time reflected, what incredible pains and la- 
bour it must have cost the performers, to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into such various anc^ un- 
natural contortions. But 1 was most taken with the 
ingenious artist, wh<i^ after fixing two bells to each 
foot, the same numl>er to each hand, and, with great 
propriety, placing a cap and bells on his head, played 
several tunes, and went through as regular tgple peals 
and bUo ivlajors, as the boys of Chnst-Church Hos- . 
pital ; all which he effected by the due jerking of his 
arms’aiK^ legs, and nodding his head backward and 
forward. If this artist had taken equal pains to enf- 
ploy his head in another way, he might perhaps have 
been as deep a proficient in numbers as Jedediah Bux- 
cji, or at least a tolerable modern rhymer, of which 
. Is now no bad emblem : and if our fine ladies would 
usj equal diligence, they might fashion their minds as 
successfully, as Madaift Catharina distorts her body. 

There is not in the world a more useless idle animal, 
than he who contents himself with being merely a 
gentleman. Pe has an estate, th^efore he will not 
endeavour to acquire knowledge : he is not to labour 
in any vocation, •therefore he will do nothing. But 
the misfortune i’s, that there is no such thing iu nature 
s 2 
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OS negative virtue, and that absolute idleness is im- 
practicable. He, who does ho good, will certainly do 
mischief ; and the mind, if it is not slipred with use- 
ful knowledge, will neq^sarily become a magazine of 
nonsense and trifles. Wherefore a gentleman, though 
he is not obliged to rise to open l.is shop, or work at 
his trade, may always lind some ways of employing 
his time to advantage. If he makes no advances in 
wisdom, he will become more and more a slave to 
folly : and he that does nothing, because he has no- 
thing to do, will becomewicious and abandoned, or at 
best ridiculous and contemptible. * 

I do not know a more melancholy object, than a 
man of an honest heart and fine natural abilities, 
whose good qualities are thus destroyed by indoleuec. 
Such a person is a constant plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his power of 
adding to their happiness ; and ^tuiTers himself to rank 
among the lowest characters, when he might render 
himself conspicuous among the highest. JNobody is 
more universally beloved, and more universally avoid- 
ed, than my friend Careless. He is a hum«nK,'man, 
W'ho never did a beneficent action : and a man of un- 
shaken integrity, on whom it is impossible t6 depend. 
With the head, and the best heart, he regutateE* 
his conduct in the most absurd manner, and frequent- 
ly injures his friends : for whoever neglects to do jus- 
tice to himself, must inevitably wrong those with, 
whom he is connected ; and it is by no means a triM 
maxim, that an idle man hurts nobody but himself, 
Virtue then is not to be coi.sider<^ in the light of , 
mere innocence, or absKainiug from harm ; but as the 
exertion of our faculties in doing good :> "as Titus, when 
he had let a day glip, uudisunghiihed by some act of 
virtue, cried out, * I have lost a day.’ If w'e regard 
our time in this lijght, hot^ many.^ays shall we look 
back upon as irretrievably lost ? and to how narrow a 
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compass would such a method of calculation frequent- 
ly reduce the longest life ? If wc were to number our 
days, accordiig as we hare applied them to virtue, it 
w'ould occasion strange revolutions in the manner of 
reckoning the ages oj| men. \ye should see some few 
arrivefl'to a good cld ageing the prime of their youth, 
and meet with several young fellows of fourscore. 

Agreeable to this way of thinking, I remember to 
have met with the epitaph of an aged man, four years 
; dating his existence from the time of his refor- 
mation from evil courses. • The inscriptions on most 
tomb-stones commemorate no acts of virtue performed 
by the persons who lie under them, but only record, 
that they were born one day and died another. But 
1 would fain have those people, whose lives have 
been useless, rendered of some service after their 
deaths, by affording lessons of instruction and? mora- 
lity to Jhoso theyieave behind them. Wherefore 1 
could wish, that, in every parish, several acres were 
marked out for a new and spacious burying-ground : 
ill which every person, whose remains are there depo- 
sited, ’ shf)uld have a small stone laid c^ver tliem, reck- 
oning’^their age, according to the manner in which 
unproved or abused the lime allotted them in 
their^ lives. In such circumstances, the plate om a 
coffin might be the highest panegyric which the de- 
ceased could receive ; and a little square stone, in- 
^scribed with 06. jinn, ^laL 80, would be a,»nobIef 
Feulogium, than all the lapidary adulation of modern 
epitaphs. • In a burying-ground of this nature, allow- 
ing for the partifridtj of survivors, which would cer- 
tainly point out the most brilliant actions of their 
dead friends,* we might perhaps See some inscriptions, 
not much ^nlike the following 

Here lie the remains^ of a celebrated beauty, aged 
50, who dipd «b her filth year. She was bom in her 
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eighteenth year, and was untimely killed by the small- 
pox in her twenty-third. 

Here rest in eternal sleep, the mortal part of L. B. 
a freethinker, aged 88, an infant. He came into the 
world by cljance in the year , and was annihi- 

lated in the iirst year of his age. ' 

Here continue to rot the bones of a noted buck, an 
embryo, which never showed any signs of life; but 
after twenty-three years was so totally putritied, that 
it could not bo kept above ground any longer. 

Here lies the swoln carcass of a boon companion, 
who was bom in a dropsy in his 40th year. He lin- 
gered in this condition, till he was obliged to be tap- 
ped; when he relapsed into his former condition, and 
died in the second year of his age, and twenty- tliird 
of his drinking. 

Herj,* lies Isaac Da-Costa, a convert from Judaism, 
aged 64. He was born and chri^itened in his sixty- 
first year, and died in the true faith in the third year 
of his age. 

Here is deposited the body of the celebrated BeaAi 
Tawdry, who was born at court in the year > on 
a birthnight, and died of grief in his second year, 
upon the court’s going into mourning. * 

l^ere rots A . B. still-born, who died of a frfght^in 
the 20th of May, 17a6. 

Here rests from bis labours the brave General B, 
.who c^ed about the lOOtb year of his age, older than 
Methuselah. 

0 . 
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>» 

Odi ^o/anum tJu/gKi tt arcto. HOR. 

1 hate the vu‘*i;ar, nor wiU condescend 
, <ro call a fou ' mouth’d handicrattainan friend. 

• 

I KNOW not any greater miafortutie, that can happen 
to a young ferlow at his fiist setting out in life, than 
his failing into Low company. He that sinks to fami- 
liarity with persons much below his own level, will be 
constantly weighed down by his base connexions; 
and, though tie may easily plunge still lower, jie will 
find it almost impq^sible ever to rise again, lie will 
also in^itably contract a mean air, and an illiberal 
disposition ; and you can no more give him an inge* 
iwious turn of mmd. by a sudden introduction to gjun- 
teei 'ciTirypany, than you can make an apprentice a 
Jine ^ntleman, by dressing him in erobroiderj; 
thougn experience teaches us, that the mind is, un- 
happily, sooner distorted than reformed ; and a gen- 
tleman will as readily catch the manners of the vul- 
gar, by mixing with such mean associates, as he would 
daub bis clothes with soot, by running against a 
chimney-sweeper. 

A propensity to loW company is owing, either to an 
‘ original meanness ^^pirit, a want of education, or an 
ill-placed pride, commonly larising from both the fore- 
mentioned * causes. Those who are naturally of a 
groveling , disposition,^ show Uneven at school, by 
choosing their play-fellows from the scum of the clast; 
and are never so happy, as when they can steal down 
to romp with the servants in the kitchen. They bsiya 
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no emulation in them ; thoy entertain pone of that 
decent pride, wliioh is so essential a requisite in all 
characters ; and the total absence of wl^ch, in a boy, 
is a certain indication that his riper age will be con- 
temptible. J remember a young fellow of this cast, 
who, by hia early attachment to h w company, gave 
up all the advantages of a good family and ample for- 
tune. fie not only lost all his natural interest in the 
country where his estate was situated, but w^s not 
honoured with the acquaintance of one gentleman 
it. He lived, indeed, chiefly in town, and at an ex- 
pense sufficient to hkve maintained him among those ol 
the first rank ; but he was so perpetually surrounded 
w'ith men of the lowest character, that people of 
fashion, or even those of a much inferior fortune, 
would have thought it infamous to be seen with him. 
All th^ while, he was reckoned, by his associates, to 
be a mighty good-natured gentlcuivan, and without the 
least bit of pride in bim. 

It is one of the greatest advantages of education, 
that it encourages an ingenuous spirit, and cuUivaKb 
a liberal disposition. We do not w'onder, tfiat a lad 
who has never been sent to school, and wdiose faculties 
have been suffered to rust at the hall-house, should 
for^^ too close an intimacy with his best friends, the 
groom and the game-keej)er ; but it would amaze us 
to see a boy, well-educated, cherish this ill-placed 
pride of being, as it is called, the head of the com- f 
pany. A person of this humble ambition will be very| 
W'ell content to pay the reckoning, for the honoui 
of being distinguished by the tiVle of The Gentle- 
man : while he is unwilling to associate with men of 
fashion, lest they should l>e his superiors in rank or 
fortune ; or with men of parts, lest they sl\puld excel 
in abilities. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
«t*por 30 » of genius and learning will stoop to receive 
incense of mean and illiterate flatterers in a por- 
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ter-housc or cyder-cellar; apd I remember to Iiave 
heard of a poet, who yfas once caught in a bawdy- 
house, in the very fact of reading his verses to the 
good old mother and a circle of her daughters. 

There are some tew who have bieen led into low 
comgany, merel j ilFgm an aft^tation of ^mour ; and, 
from i desi e of seeing the^i oiler scenes of life, have 
descended to associate with the meanest of the mob,' 
and picked their cronies from lanes and alleys. The 
striking instance 1 know of this low passion i'or 
drollery is 'roby Bumper, a young fellow of family 
and iortune and not without talents, who has taken 
more than ordinary pains to degprade himself; and is 
now become almost as low a charat^ter as any of those 
whom he has chosen for his companions. Toby will 
drink purl in a morning, smoke his pipe in a night- 
cellar. dive for a dinner, or eat black- puddings at 
Bartholomew fair, for the humour of the thfcig. He 
has ateo studied. •and practises, all the plebeian arts 
and exercises, under the best masters ; and has dis- 
^ graced himself with every impolite accomplishment 

* He, Vv«s had many a set-to with Buckhorse ; and has 
now aad then had the honour of receiving a fall from 
j;he great Broughton himself. Nobody is better known 

• among the hackney-coachmen, as a brother whip : at 
the noble game of prison-bars, he is a match ej^ii for 
the natives of Essex or Cheshire ; and he is frequently 
engaged in the Artillery-ground with Faulkner and 
Dingate at. cricket, and is himself esteemed as good a 
bat as either of the Bennets. Another of Toby’s fa- 
vourite* amusemgits is, to attend the executions at 
Tyburn : and it^ce happened, that one of his fami- 
liar intiipates was Unfortunately brought thither ; 
when To6y carped ^his regartl to his decea.<ed friend 
so far, as to gel himself knoclg?d down in endeavour- 
ing to rescue ♦he bo^y from the surgeons. 

As Toby* affects to mimic, in every particular, the 
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air and manner of the vnlgai*, he never fails to enrich 
his conversation with their 'Emphatic oaths and ex- 
pressive dialect; which recommend him as a man 
of excellent, humour .and high fun, among the high 
spirits ai Comift'a court/ or at the meetings of the 
* sons of sourd sense and satisfaction.’ He is also par- 
ticularly famous for singing those cant songs, drawn 
up in the barbarous direct of sharpers and pick- 
pockets ; the humour of which he often heightens, by 
screwing up his mouth, and rolling about a large quid 
of tobacco between his jaws. These and other lik'e^ 
accomplishments frequently promote him to the chair 
in these facetious societies. 

Toby has indulged the same notions of humour even 
in his amours ; and is well known to every street- 
walker between Charing-cross and Cheapside. I'his 
has given several shocks to his constitution, and often 
involvetl him in unlucky scrapes. He has been fre- 
quently bruised, beaten, and kicked; by the bullies of 
Wapping, and Fleet-ditch; and was once soundly 
drubbed by a soldier, for engaging with his trull, in^ 
St. James’s park. The last time I saw him, icjiras 
laid up with two, black eyes and a broken pate; which 
he got in a midnight skirmish, about a mistress, tin a 
Slight-cellar, ' ' 
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»^ex horas somno^ let idem ties It^ibvs tpjuis ; 

Quatuor nrabts, des epulisfve duas. 

'2uod superestf uUro sacru iargire Camtcnis. ^ 

CO. LITT. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, ^ Middle Temple’s 

If we look into the several inns of court, the professed 
students of the law compose a very numerous body : 
but if we afterwards turn our eyes on those few who 
are employed in exercising their talents in We«|min- 
sier-Hall, this prodi^ous army of lawyers shrinks to a 
very thin* and inconsiderable corps. Thousands, it 
seems, are disgusted with the unpleasing dryness of the 
stuily, as it is now managed, and conceive an uncon* 
<pieraL'L'.* version to the white leaves^ and the old 
black letter. This early dislike to legal inquiries cer- 
tafnly piftceeds from the fatal mistakes in the plan qf 
•stutl^ liilhcrto recommended. According to all sj^- 
tems now extant, it is absolutely impossible to be at 
once a lawyer and a fine gentleman. Seeing with 
Concern the many evils arising from these erroneous 
^jSinciples, I have at length devised a method to re- 
thgse inconveniences ; a method now very 
*Yc®ssftilly praclisedMiy several young gentlemen. 
vV^herefore I must beg leave lb submit mv thoughts to 
the public by*means of your papiv, ana to chalk out 
the outlines of a treafise,^now reacW for the press, in- 
titled The Complete Barrister, or A New Institute of 
the Ltws of England. * 

* See the translation in the body of t^e pa]|)er« 
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My Lord Coke prescribes to our student to follow 
the advice given in the ancient verses, prefixed to this 
letter, for the good spending of the da}^^: ‘ Six hours 
to sleep, six to the study of th(» law, tour to prayer, 
two to TTieafs, and the rest to il»e Hijt what 

an absurd and unfashionaPble distribution of the tour- 
and-twenty hours ! I will venture a thousand pounds 
to a shil trig, that not one student in :he kingdom di- 
vkUjs his lime in this manner. Here is not a single 
word of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the theatres, or otnd*i 
public diversions; mot to mention, that nobody but a 
methodist would ever th.iik ot pa ying four hours;* 
and that it would be impossible, though we were con- 
tent with snapping up a chop eve>) day ai Betty’s, to 
dispatch even dinner in two. How then shad we re- 
concib the&e precepts, scarce practicable by a hermit, 
to the life of a young gentleman, who keeps the best 
company? or liow can these rulek for sc\ora applica- 
tion be made consistent w'ith the practice ol those 
who divide their wliole time between eat-ng drinking, 
sleeping, and amusements ? Well knowingxtbat the 
volatile di-positions of the young gentlenWn of the 
present age t an never submit the ordering of their Ijvhs 
to any pre^t i ibed rules, I have endeavoured t6 square 
luy precepts to theii lives ; and have so contrived the 
matter, that, amidst the keenest pursuit of their plea- 
sures, they shall be engaged in the most improving 
bourse of the law. 

A» law.s are chiefly nothing else but rules of actio 
what can be more cruel and abp^yd, than to coop up' 
^lisk young man, to leavh, in his chan bers, what ho 
so mucli Ikjtter teach himself by going abroad into 
the world ? I propose to dosc^ geihleii c u w illi study, as 
Dr. Lo<*k does wifti physic, to be taken* at home or 
abio|id, wiilu ut loss of time, or hindrance of business. 
TKftf, I am convinced, is not only the^ best method, 
but also the only scheme which social inhabitants of 
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the inns of court would/ever follow. I shall not at 
present forestall the contents of my treatise, by pre- 
senting you with a dry abstract of it, but rather endea- 
vour to give you an idea of* the spirit and manner in 
which k is written^ l^y delineating the pHin diligently 
pursue*c? by one of my favourite pupils : and 1 cannot 
but congratulate the bar, that so many young men, 
instead of blinding their eyes and bewildering their 
und^standings with Coke, Plowden, Salkeld, 

1 ave sense enough to follow the same course of study. 

Tom Riot, the principal *ornanQent of my class of 
students, was sent to the Temple, not with any inten- 
tion that he should become a great lawyer, but merely 
because, for a few years, his father did not know how 
to dispose of him otherwise : but so unwearied has 
been his application to the new method, that hisjlather 
and the rest of his friends will, 1 doubt not, Ife sur- 
prised at Jiis wonderful proficiency. As nothing is of 
more consequence to those gentlemen, who intend to 
harangue at the bar, than the acquiring a ready elocu- 
tidh, andean easy habit of delivering their thoughts in 
public, toUhis 1 paid particular attentioa. For this 
purpose^ I advised him to a diligent attendance ou the 
, th^^res<^ and 1 assure you, Mr. Town, he never fails 
to take notes at a new play, and seldom or never mifSes 
appearing, at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes, ife has also gathered many bwutilul flowers 
rhetoric, unblown upon by all other orators, ancient 
modern, from the Robin Hood society ; and at the 
place he.h&s tweeted the strongest arguments 
on every subject, anoliabitfialeddiimseif to modes of 
reasoning nev^ hitheito introduced iifb courts of 
justice. But vrhat bas been of more Iran ordinary^ 
service to him, and is particularly reGOmmendMi l^. 
Lord Coke himself, who^alis * coufereuce the life of 
study,’ is his so frequent attendance at George^s and^ 
die other coffee-hotts^ about the wfasre 

VOL, xxxii. , • T 
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pvcry student ha*i so many opportunities of benefiting 
himself by daily conversation with counsellor^, attor- 
noys, cltrks to attorneys, and other sages df the law. 

The law i*' intended to take cognizance of all our 
actions wlicleloro my pupil, whii is fond of exerting 
his faculties in polite life, has already digested almost 
all the grand leading po uts ol the law into a journal 
of Ins transactions, vrhieli I shall lay before my readers 
at luge in my treatise, as the best method foi a eom- 
iLon-plaee-book I’hus, for instance, having btenc 
fiequeutly employed after leaving the Shakspeare, m 
what IS called beating the rounds, it has happened to 
him to be taken into custody by the magistrate of the 
night, and earned the mxt morning beloie a justice, 
by which means he has attained as full a knowledge of 
ceitain^ parts of the duty of a constable and justice of 
peace, as could be collected from Dalton, Blackerby, 
or Burn Certain impertinences' ot his tailor and 
other tradesmen have given him a veiy clear notion 
of the laws of airest, and been of as nmeb service to 
him as the best treatises on boil and mainprj^p ^ Be- 
sides which, the several sums ol money whi h he has 
taken up at di 0 erent times, payable c^n his father « 
death, have opened to him some diflnull ponts^m 
conScyancing, by teaching him the nature of bunds, 
deeds, and have at the same time shown him what 
Lord Coke calls, * the amiable and admiiablc secrets 
of the common law,^ by unravelling to him the mini 
doctrines of reversion and remainder, as vycll al 
wh It can b» mature ot estates. Jims he is conlinuall| 
vouii^i and whenever he shell happen to com- 
80 much ^ genteel murder, it will,?or\e him for 
the worlds Istructioi, as wc*l a'’ any history of the 
Dr hotk do^ownf and give him an insight into the 
abioad, wid- practice and cVent of the jurisdiction ot 

bui also Uie ^ oi study no time is lost : so tliat, while 
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Other students are idling away tlicir vacation in the 
country, my pupil is -daily improving there. As he 
IS a member of the association, he is very conversant 
in all the taws enacted for the preservation of the 
game ; and he picks up all*the learning of the circuit, 
by d«i|ieing at tl|)G balls at the assizes. ' As his father 
.has a place, he is employed in canvassing for votes at 
the time of an election, whveh instructs him in all the 
points of law touching those matters. He was prin-“ 
dually concerned in discovering the Customary 
Tenants, that new species^ of freeholders unknown to 
Littleton, f 'oke, and all the lawyers of antiquity : and 
he is so intimately acquainted with all the doctrine con- 
tained in the several clauses of the bribery act, that I 
propose publishing in the body of my treatise Les 
Readiugfi Dei Mon Seignior Riot Sur L^E&latute de 
2 Geo. iJ. ^c, • 

By this time, J^Ir. Town, you must perceive, that 
the ground of my scheme is, in short, no more than, 
this, viz. that the student should regard his life an a 
jkind of commentary on the law, as it is recommended 
to tht^slergy to be":ome cx.amples of the doctrine they 
teach. *Or, to bring my illustration more home to 
' thcst*gentlemen, let them learn the law by being occa- 
■ ^lonally interested in different parts of it ; as ih^y be- 
come, in some measure, doctors of physic from frequent 
need of it, and can cure themselves, in certain cases, as 
well as Rock himself. Instead of poring over books, 
a gentleman need only observe, how far the law and 
his* actions tally with each other; and as it is said by 
Lord Coke,- ‘ thc^he knowledge of the law. is like a 
deep well, out of which* each man draweth accord- 
ing to the, strength of his ynderilhnding,* so, in 
pursuance of m^ plalh, the student will improve ac- 
cording fo the eagerness with \^hich he engages in his 
pleasures : and this, ifo doubt, was intended by Lord 
C/oke, as St is the most obvious interpretation of hie 
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words, when he concludes the comparison by saying, 
that ‘ when the protcssor of the law can dive into 
the depth, it is delightful, easy, and without any 
heavy burthen, so long as he keeps himself in his 
own proper element.' 

What plan, Mr. Town, can be more delightful, 
easy, and without any heavy burthen, than institutes 
of this nature? 1 have itideed often looked with con- 
cern upon those unhappy gentlemen, who have im- 
paired their health by the old method of study, Vnd 
considered them as martyrs to huge volumes of reports 
and statutes at large: my pupils will be in no danger 
of these misfortunes. It is recorded of an eminent 
counsellor, of the North family, (w^ho, being one oi the 
ablest practitioners at the bar, was overloaded with 
business,) that sometimes choosing to retire a while 
from hjirry and peiplexity, he would say to his clerk, 

^ * Tell the people l do not practise this terra.’ This 
, proper relaxation 1 always recommend to my pupils, 
and have some reason to think they are prudent 
enough to embrace it ; for, as I ara acquainted wiuK 
several students on the new plan, and do no^emem- 
ber to have seen them doing any business in the 
courts for some time, 1 suppose they have given*noliee 
to t^eir clerks ‘ to tell the people thaMhey did nbl 
practice in those terms.’ 

1 am, Sir, your humble Sen’ant, 

IGNORAMUS- . 


W. 
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jHidicia ma jorum immeriius luest 
Itumune, donee templa refecens 
Aildesquc lahtntes Demum, ct 
Fada ntgto simulacra fumo* 

HOK. 

Th«* tottVing tow’r, and mould'^ng walls repair^ 

‘And fill vitii decf'ncy the house of pray’r: 

Quirk to the needy ourate bring relief. 

And deck the parish-church without a brief. 

MR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN.. 

DEAR COUSIN, 

The country at present, no less than the metropolis, 
abounding vdth politicians of every kind, 1 begun to 
despair ,pf picking up any intelligence, that might 
possibly i>e entertaining to your readers. Howeveff I 
have lately visited some of the most distant parts of 
the kingdom with a clergyman of my acquaintance : 
1 shall not trouble you virith an account of th^im- 
provemeiits that have been made in the seats we saw 
according to the modern taste, but proceed to gire 
yoq some reflections, which occurred to us on observ- 
ing several country churches, and the beliaviour of 
their con^egations^ 

The ruinous condition of some of these edifices 
gave me groat offence , and I could not help wishing, 
that the honest vicar, *in s[,e ad of indulging his genius 
for impro^ments, by eii^y |jg his gooseberry -bushes 
within a Chinese rail, van^ convening half an acre of 
his glebe land* into a bowling-green, would have ap- 
T 3 
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a iart of his income, to the mone laudable purpost; 

iering his parishionersTfrom the 'weather, during 
their attendance on divine service. It is no uncommon 
thing to see the parsonage-house well tihatched, and 
in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps 
has scarce aay other roof than th^ ivy that grows over 
it. The noise of owls, »bat$, and 'magpies, inakes a 
principal part of the clturch-music in many of these 
ancient edifices ; and the walls, like a large map, seem 
to be portioned out into cap^, seas, and promontories, 
by the various colours with which the damps nave 
stained them. Sometimes, the foundation being too 
weak to support tte steeple any longer, it has been 
found expedient to pull down that part of the build- 
ing, and to hang the bells under a wooden shed on the 
ground beside it. This is the case in a parish in Nor- 
folk, through which 1 lately passed, and where the 
clerk aad the sexton, like the two figures at St. Dun- 
stan's, serve the bells in capacity of clappers, by strik- 
ing them alternately with a hammer. 

In other churches 1 have observed, that nothing 
unseemly or ruinous is to be found, except in^he cler- 
gyman, and the appendages of his person. The 
squire of the parish, or his ancestors perhaps, tes- 
tify their devotion, and to leave a lasting mooum^t 
to <^heir magnificence, have adorned the altar-piece 
with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with vine- 
leaves and ears of wheat : and have dressed up the 
pulpit with the same splendour and expense ; whilef 
the gentleman who fills it, is exalted, in the midst ofL 
all this finery, with a suiplice as dirty as' a farmer'sf 
firock, and a perriwig thqt seems to have transferred 
ifs faculty of curling to the band, which appears iu 
full buckle beneath it 4 , ' 

But if 1 was concerned^ to see several distressed 
pastors, as well as many of our country churches in a 
toueriag coQdition> 1 was moxe ofiMled with the in* 
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decency of worship in olhers.* 1 could wish that the 
clergy would inform tbSr congregations, that there is 
no occasion to scream themselves hoarse in making the 
responses ; Hhat the town-crier is not the only person 
qualified to pray with due devotion; and that he who 
baw^l^ the loudest n»y, neverlheless, be Ihe wickedest 
fellow ^n the parish. 'Hie eld women too in the aisle 
might be told, that their time would be tfbetter em- 
ployed in attending to the sermon, than in fumbling 
oveji their tattered testaments till they have found the 
; by which time the discourse is near drawing to 
a conclusion: while a wdrd or, two of instruction 
might not be thrown away upon the younger part of 
the congregation, to teach them, that making posies 
in summer time, and cracking nuts in autumn, is no 
part of the religious ceremony. 

The good old practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, 
wonderfully improved in many country church^ since 
the dayy of Sternhcfld and Hopkins ; and there is scarce 
’ a parish-clerk, who has so little taste as not to pick 
his staves out of the New Version. This has occa* 
sioned ^i^eat complaints in some places, where the 
clerk has* been forced to bawl by him^lf, because the 
rest o^the congregation cannot find the psalm at the 
end of their prayer-books ; while others are highly 
disgusted at the innovation, and stick as obstinati^ to 
the Old Version as to the old style. The tunes them- 
selves have also been new-set to jiggish measures ; and 
tf^he sober drawl, Which used to accompany the first 
|nwo staves of the hundredth psalm with the Gloria 
jlPatri, is ribw .split into as many quavers as an Italian 
air. For this pur^mse, thene is in every county an iti« 
nerant band^af vocal musicians, who make it their bu-^ 
si ness to go "round to*ay[ the clTurches in their turns, 
and, after « prelude with the piteh-pipe, astonish the 
audience with hymns set to the new Vviachester mea- 
eare, and anth^s ef their own composiBg. As tlmse 
3 
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new-fashioned psaJrnodists arfi necessarily made up of 
young men and maids, we ma^ naturally suppose, that 
there is a perfect concord and symphony between 
them: and, indeed, 1 have known it laappen, that 
these sweet singers have more than once been brought 
into disgrace/ by too close an unison between tlie 
tlioroiigh-bass and the treble. ^ ' 

It IS a d^icult matter to decide, which i.s looked 
upon as the greatest man in a country church, the par- 
son or his clerk. The latter is most certainly helfl m 
higher veneration, where the former happens to be 
only a poor curate, yvho rides post every sabbath from 
village to village, and mounts and dismounts at the 
church-door. The clerk’s office is not only to tag the 
prayers with an amen, or usher in the sermon with a 
stave ; but he is also the universal father to give away 
ibc brides, and the standing god-father to all the new- 
born bantlings. But in many places there is a still 
greater man belonging to the ohunlh, tlian cipher the 
parson or the clerk himself. The person I mean is the * , 
Squire ; who, like the king, may be styled head of the 
church in his own parish. If the benefice be igthis own 
gift, the vicar ir. his creature, and of conseq’.:ence en- 
tirely at his devotion ; or, if the care of the chiurch bo 
left to a curate, the Sunday fees of roast beef andpliiiin 
pudding, and a liberty to shoot in the manor, will 
bring him as much under the Squire’s command as 
his dogs and horses. For this reason the bell is often 
tcept tolling, and the people waiting in the church--^ 
yard, an hour longer than the usual time ; nor jnusi» 
the service begin till the Squire has strutted up the* 
aisle, and seated himself igi the gr^at pew in the chan- 
cel. The length of the sermon is also measured by 
the will of the Squire, as forirerlyby the hour-glass : 
and 1 know one parish, where the preacher has al- 
ways the complaisance to conclude his discourse, how- 
ever abruptly, the minute that the ^uire gives the 
signal, by rising up after his nap. 
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In a village church, th*e Sqhire's lady or the vicar’s 
wife are perhaps the oaTy females that are stared at 
for their finery ; but in the larger cities and towns, 
where the ndivest fashions are brought down weekly 
by the stage-coach or waggotf,aU ihoi wives and daugh- 
ters of, ^he mostlor)p*ng tradesmen vie with each other 
every Sunday in tne eleganefl of their apparel. I could 
even trace the gradations in their dress, according to 
the opulence, the extent, and the distance of the place 
froir<« Loudon. 1 was at church in a populous city in 
th&*North, where the mace-bearer cleared the way for 
Mrs. Mayoress, who came si*dling after him in an enor- 
mous fan-hoop, of a pattern which had never been 
seen before in those parts. At another church, in a 
corporation town, I saw several Negbgees, with fur- 
belowed aprons, which had long disputed the pr; 2 ;e of 
superiority : but these were most woefully eelipsed 
by a burgess’s daughter, just come from London, who 
appeared in a Trolroppee or SUminerkin, with treble 
ruffles to the cufTs, pinked and gymped, and the sides 
of^ the petticoat drawn up in festoons. In some lesser 
borough <«*owms, the contest, I found, lay between 
three or fbur black and green bibs and aprons : a‘ one 
aC grocer’s wife attracted our eyes by a new-ia^i oned 
called a Joan ; and, at another, they wcmc h > ly 
taken up by a mercer’s daughter, in a Nun’s of. 

1 need not say any thing of the behavioui of the 
congregations in these more polite places ol religious, 
1|?sort; as the same genteel ceremonies are practised 
lere,* as at the most fashionable churches in town. 
Jlie ladies* immediately on their entrance, breathe a 
pious ejaculation tnrough iheir fan-sticks, and the 
beaux vefy gravely address tberpselves to the haber- 
dasher’s bills, glued upon the linings of their hats. 
This pious^duty is no sooner performed, than the ex- 
ercise of bowing and ciirtsying succeeds : the locking 
a^nd unlocking 6f the pews drowns the readers voice 
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at the be^nning of ttte semce ; and the rustling of 
silks, added to the whispering and tittering of so much 
good company, renders him totally unintelligible to 
the very end of it 

1 am, dear Cousin, your’s, &c 
T. 
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, Vnfi s'Tperfy ft solos ato heni vivertf quorum 
t'of/iVicilur niliilis Jundata pecunia viUis. 

HOR. 

Cil thrice happy, that canst ranfre 
To Bow or ClHpham from the *C^fingc ; 

In whose spruce ViUa IS display’d 
The plum thhu hast acquir’d by trade ! 


I AT^i sorry tq have provoked the resentmeiR of many 
of our present poets by rejiH:ting their compositions ; 
which, as they abound in high-flown metajfliors.ahd 
cooppound epithets, were, I feared, too sublime foj^ my* 
humble province of plain prose. I have I'ound, that 
the same poetical genius, which could soar to an Ode, 
can be whetted to a most cutting Satire against me 
and my works: and one in particular has poured fo*?.*' 
his whole wrath upon me in an Acrostic. , But*I nef 
not ofler any apology for layipj^the following vcr?c 
before the public, which may be censidered as a sup- 
plement to a formi>T paper on the like 'subject. Th« 
easy elegance, which runs 'Ihrdugh the whole, w’il 
readily distinguish^them to come from thi same hand 
that has more than once obliged us^ in the course o 
th 10 undertaking. * ' ' 
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The wealthy Cit^ grown old in trade. 

Now wishes for the rural shade 
And buckles to his one-horse- chair 
Old Dobbin, or the fouifder*d iiiare ; 

\y^iile wedg’d \» closely by his side* 

Sid Mad^Lin, ^iis umvieldy bride, 

With Jacky on a stool ht?lore ’em; 

And out they jog in due decorum. 

.Scarce past the turnpike half a mile, 

How ail 4.he country seems to smile I 
And as they slowly jog* togetlyir, 

Tiic Cit commends the road and w^eather ; 

While Madam doats upon the trees. 

And loiigs for cv’ry house she sees ; 

Admires it’s views, it’s situation ; 

And thus she opens her oration. 

* What signifies the loads of wealth, 

Wfthout that richest jewel, health ? 

Excuse the fondness of a wife. 

Who doats upon your precious life! 

Such ceaseless toil, such constant care. 

Is more than human strength can\)ear: 

Ctie may observe it in your face— 

Indeed, my deal, yon break apace: 

And nothing can your health* repair. 

But exercise and country air. 

Sir Traffic has a house, you know. 

About a mile from Cheney-Row : 

^le’s^a good man, indeed, ’tis true ; 

But not so w^m, my dear, as you : 

And folks are always Xpt to sneer — 

One wtsild not be outdone my dear/ 

Sin Traffic’s name, so we^ applied, 

Awak’d his brother merchant’s pride ; 

And Thrifty, who had all his fife 
Paid utmost defrence to his wife, 
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Confess’d the argument 'had reason ; 

And by th’ approaching summer season, 
Draws a few hundreds from tlie sto^jks, 
And purchases his Country box. 

Some three or fou/ mile outiof town, ^ 
(An hour’s ride will bring you down,) 
lie fixes on his choice abode, 

!Not half a furlong from the road : 

And so convenient docs it lay. 

That stages pass it ev’ry day. 

And then, so snug, so mighty pretty. 

To have a house so near the city 1 
Take but your places at the Boar, 

You’re set down at the very door. 

'Well then, suppose them fix’d at last, 
\Vhite-washing, painting, scrujibing past; 
Hugging (hemselves in case and clover, * 
With all the fuss of moving over : 

Lo ! a new heap of whims are bred. 

And wanton in my lady’s head. 

‘ Well ! lo'be sure, it must be own’d. 

It is a charming spot of ground ; 

So sweet a distance for a ride. 

And all about so countrified I 
’Twopld come to but a trifling price. 

To make it quite a paradise. 

1 cannot bear those nasty rails, 

Those ugly, broken, mouldy pales ; 
&|qx>se, my dear, instead oi^^hese. 

We build a railing alt Chinese. 

Although one h^es lo be expos’d, , 

’Tis dismal to be thus enclosed: 

One hardly any Vibject sees — 

1 wish you’d fell those odfous trees. 
Objects continual passing by, ' • 
.Were sometLing to muse we.eye : 
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But to be pent witliifk the walls — 

One might as well be at St. PauPs. 

Our hou!]e beholders would adore. 

Was there a level lawn before;^ 

J^j[liing it’s vic\%s to iucomtnodo, 

Buf quite laid*oj)en to the road ; 

While evVy traveller, in ^rna^e, 

Should on our little mansion gaze, 

And, pointing to the clioire retreat, 

• *Cry, ‘ That’s Sir ''Flirifty’s Country Seat.’ 

No doubt, hor arguments prevail; 

For Madtgn’s Taste can never fail. 

Blest age I when all men may procure 
The title of a Connoisseur ; 

When noble and ignoble herd 
Are goverriM by a single word ; 

Though like tlv royal (lermau daities. 

It bears a hundred ehristian names ; 

As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, (ioftt. 
Whim, Caprice, Je-ne^srai^qrwi, Virtu : 
Whi< 15 ^ appellations all describe , 

Taste, and the modern tasteful tribe. 

• 

• Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chinese artists and designers. 
Produce their schemes of alteration. 

To work this wond’rous reformation. 

The useful dome, which .secret stood 
Embosom’d in the yew-tree’s wood. 

The tAv’ller with amazement sees 
A temple, GolWc*or Chinese, 

With mJiny a bell and tawdry rag on. 

And crested with a sprawling' dragon. 

A wooden arch is bent astridq 
A ditch of water foitr feet wide ; 

With angles; curves, and zigzag lines. 

From Halfpenny’s exact designs, 

▼OL, xxxii. V 
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In front a level lawn is.scen. 

Without a sihrub upon the green : 

Where taste would want u’s first great law» 

But for thceHktfilkifflg sly ha-ha : 

By wKose tniraculous assistance 
You gain a prosped* two field's distance.' 

And now from Hyd*‘“Park corner cotr»e 
The Gods of Athens and of Rome ; 

Here squabby Cupids take their place.-, 

With Venus and the clumsy Graces : 

Apollo there,, with aim so clever, 

Stretches his leaden bow for ever ; 

And there, without the power to fly, 

Stands fix’d a tip-toe Mercury. 

The villa thus completely grac’d, 
own, that Thrifty has a taste : 

And Madam’s female friendsyand cousin-’, 

With Common-Council- Men by dozen?., 

Flock ev’ry Sunday to the seat, 

To stare about them, and to eat. 


NV138. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, ifaC. 


pagma nostra sapiL 

,MART. 

To paint mankind, our sob pretence; 

And all our wisdoDi, common sense. 

W E, whose business it is to.. wri*e loose essays, and 
who never talk abcfre a quarter of an hotm together on 
any one subject, are not expected to enter into philo- 
sophical disquisitions, or engage in abstract specula- 
tions ; but it is supposed to be our principal aim to 
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amuse and instruct the redder, -by a lively represen- 
tation of wliat passes ro.4i|d about him. Thus, like 
tliose paintfM's ^vho delineate the scenes of familiar 
life, \vc somelimes give a sketch of a marriage d la 
modcj sometimes draw the outlines oj a modern mid- 
night co| 2 ^crsati on, aU another tim^ paint the comi- 
cal distresses of itinerant tragedians in a barn, and at 
another give a full draught of the rake’s or liarlot’s 
. progress. Sometimes we divert the public by exhn 
bitin^^ single portraits : and w'ben we meet with a siib- 
jArt where the ieaturcs are strongly marked by na- 
ture, and there is something* peculjarly characteristic* 
in the w hole manner, wo employ ourselves in drawing 
the pie(‘e at full length. In a word, we consider all 
mankind sitting for their pictures, and endeavour 
to vvoik up our pieces wdth lively traits, and embellish 
iliem w'ith beautiful colouring: and though, ptyhaps, 
they are not always liighly finibhed, yet they seldom 
fail of pleasing sonil! few, at least, of the vast inuUi- 
Tude of Critics and Connoisseurs, if we are so happy 
as to hit olf a striking likeness. 

Vliere i'^ perhaps no knowledge more re(|uisite, and 
certainly Aoiie at present more ardently souglil after^ 
than ih^ knovvledge of the wwld. In this science wo 
• are.mofe particularly expected to be adepts, as well 
a -5 to initiate, or at least improve, our readers iiFit. 
And though this knowledge cannot be collected 
altogether from books, yet (as Pope says) * men may 
read, as well as books, too much and it is to ' 
lamented, that many, who Imve only consulted 
\ie vohimtf of.life, as it lay open before them, have 
rather become wo j4e* than .better by their ^studies. 
They who Ivive lived w^holly in the world without 
regarding the'comiaenU on it, are generally tainted 
with all it’e vices, to wh^h thf gathering part of 
their instructions from •books would perhaps have 
u 2 
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provwl an antidote. ' There, indeed, though they ^ 
would liave seen the faults . and foibles of mankind 
fairly represented, yet vice would appear in an odious, 
and virtue in an amiable light; but fhose who un- 
warned go abroad into tne world, are often dazzled by 
the splendour wi^h which weakh gilds vice. :\nd in- 
i'ainy ; and being accustomed to see barefoot ho- 
nesty treated with scoau, aie themselves induced to 
Cv^nsider it as contemptible. For this reason, I am a 
good deal otf'ended at the ingenious contrivance of 
our modern novelists and writers of comedy, who oftdii 
gloss over a villanous character with the same false 
varnish that lackers so many scoundrels in real life ; 
and while they arc exhibiting a follow who debauches 
your daughter, or lies with your wife, represent him 
as an agreeable creature, a man of gallantry, and a fine 
gen tie via n- 

The w'orld, even the gayest part of it, may be 
painted like itself, and yet become a lesson of instruc- 
tion. I'lie pieces of Hogarth (to recur to the illus- « 
traiion 1 first made use of) are faithful delineations of 
certain scenes of life, and yet vice and Wly always 
appear odious and contemptible, I could wish it 
were possible to learn the knowledge of th« world, 
without being ‘ hackneyed in the ways of man but < 
as that is impracticable, it is still our duty so to live in 
it, as to avoid being corrupted by our intercourse with 
mankind. Wc should endeavour to guard against 
fraud, without becoming ourselves deceitful ; and ^ 
see every species of vice and folly practised count# 
about us, without growing knaves and fools. Th(f 
vilkiny jof others is but s. poor excuse for the loss of 
our own integrity : and though, indeed, if I am at- 
tacked on Hounslow-Heath, I may lawfully kill the 
highwayman in my>own defence; yet should be 
very deservedly brought to tke gallovrs, if I took ar 
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purse from the next persqfi f met, because I had beea 
robbed myselh 

'I'lie knowbidf^e of the world, as it is generally used 
and understood, consists not SO much iii a due reflec- 
tion og It’s vices and follies,*^ as i/ the^-practice of 
tlu;in ; aTid those, who cousWer themselves as* best 
acquainted with it, are either the dupes of fashion, or 
‘'hives of interest. Tl is also supposed to lie within tlio 
liariuV conipas.'i of every man’s own sphere of life, 
aid ‘n ceiie-s a different interpretation in different 
siations. I'hus, lor instance^ the m^n of fashion seeka 
it no v\herf but in the polito circle of the bmu-monde ; 
while the man of business looks no farther for it than 
the alley. I hhall beg leave to illustrate this, by con- 
cluding tins paper whih a description of two charac- 
ters ; each of whom, though diametrically opposite to 
die other, has acquired a thorough knowledge (A the 
world, , • 

* Sir Harry Flash had the good luck to be bora be- 
fore his brother Richard : consequently, the heir to 
the**eslate jias bred a gentleman, and the other con- 
demned to^)lod in the dull drudgery of business. The. 
nitfrchan^ was sent to learn accompts at the Academy 
.'•ipoii Twwer-Hill, and the baronet had the finishing 
ol his education in France. Sir Harry is now a mifit 
accomplished line gentleman, is an excellent judge of 
fusiiions, and can calculate the odds at any game, as 
’jLdily as Hoyle or Uemoivre the Alderman is 
inqst knowing man upon ’Change, and under- 
f^'>^and9 the ri%e tj.nd fall of stocks better than any Jew. 
Both of them knowAhe world ; but with this difTecr 
vriee, that one.by his consummate knowledge has run 
^ 'Ui of a large ^tate, while the other haa raised a plum 
it. 

O, 
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Hune comideniutn ei deridendum volis propino. 

TER* 

To alibis gtie«t8 ajoka, the glutton lord 
Seems the jaclc-pudding of bu own rich board* 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

What cloying meat is love* when * matrimony is 
Ihe skuce to it T says Sir John Brute. . But if he 
had been married to such an E{licurcan copsort as I 
am joined with, those expressions, that savour of the 
kitchen, would have been real, instead of metaphori- 
cal. We live in a land really flowing wi|lt milk and 
honey, and keep a house of entertainment for all 
comers and goers. We hardly ever sit down^to tab}® 
less in number than twenty or thirty, and very o/ten , 
to 'above double that number of dishes. In short, Bir, 
so much feasting has given me a surfeit. 

There are, 1 see, scattered up and down your pa- 
pers, several accounts of the petty distresses' and 
mcstic concerns of private families. As you huT^ 
listened to many complaints from husbands, I flatter* 
myself, you will not retvse yourVttentipn to the hum- ’ 
ble remonstrance of a wife; being assured, that my 
only reason for thus serving up my dear lord as a nevr 
dish to gratify theipublic taste, is to check (if possible) 
his violent passion for giving his friends entertain- 
ments of another kind ; which, if iitdulged much 
longer, foust eat os out of house and home* 
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The magnificent feaat»d^ Timon of Athens, or the 
stories of old English Hospitality, would give you but ' 
a faint idea of the perpetual riot and luxury of our fa- 
mily. Our liouse is alwa3i3 stored with as large a 
quantity of provisions as a garns<^ in expectation of 
a. siege, iand those to^of the^^ares/ and most extrava- 
gant kind. Ortolans and woodcocks are as common 
as sparrows, and red mullets \re scarce a greater rarity 
.widl us than gudgeons or sprats ; while turtle and 
weiiison are regarded as branches of citizen-luxury, 
which scarce deserve notice, among the many other 
delicacies in which we abound. * Authors, they say, 
(you will pardon me, Mr. Town,) are seldom admitted 
to great entertainments ; and 1 can assure you, that 
it is not easy for any, but those who are present, to 
conceive the parade and extravagance displayed in 
our house. I myself am condemned to sit at f^e head 
of the table, whilamy lord is placed at the other end, 
in pain and uneasiness at my awkward mistakes in 
doing the honours. You must know. Sir, that I . was 
Vired up under a housewifely aunt in the country; who 
taught me to pickle and preserve, and gave me, aS I 
. thou^t, a tolerable notion of cookery. But, al^ ! 
,i}^oupi I understand plain boiled and roast, and liave a 
very good notion of a pudding, 1 am often totajjy ig- 
norant of the names and coopositions of the delica- 
cies before^me, and have imagined fish to be fowl, and 
1 mistaken a petit patee for a pl^ian mince-pie. In 
^ ihe^ meantime, my lord is displaying his exquisite 
taste, bjsdeciding upon every dish, and pronouncing, 
with a critical sigiadt, upon the flavour of the wines; 
all the while not a little solicitous about the ^actnese 
of the rem^es,,qpd the duly adjusting the entremeU^ 
Ciaiet,%irgundy,aadChampa^e abound, like ale or 
amaU-beer ; and evei^Hermita^ and Tokay are swal« 
lowed with as little remorse as Port or Lisbon. To 
add to all ihis» is most absurdly introduced the Frencli 
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custom of serving in les Uqikevrs ; wliich consist of al- 
most as many sorts as are Obtained in the advertise- 
ments from the Rich Cordial Warehouse. In a word, 
every common dinner v^ith us is a feasl : and when 
Tve have whfd my^ord calls an enlertainniein, it is an 
absolute debauch. V * ^ ^ ^ I " 

But there is no part of this monstrous expense 
affects me so much, as Mie ^vast sums ridiculously 
lavished on a dessert. This piece of folly and cxtrjiva- . 
gance could be notliing but the joint product of ai 
F renchman and a confectioner. After the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite with more substantial fare, this 
whip-syllabub raree-show is served up, chiefly to feed 
the eye ; not but that the materials, of which the des- 
sert is composed, are as expensive as the several ingre- 
dients in the dinner : and 1 will leave you to your own 
method/ of rating the rest, after telling you, that my 
lord thinks himself an excellent ecoi^oinist, by having 
reduced the expense of the hot-bouse to a thousand 
per ^n. which perhaps the admirers of exotic fruits 
will not think dear, since w'e have pine-apples in aS 
great plenty as gulden pippins or nonpareils. ^ 

One would think, that the first requisite in eating . 
was extravagance ; and that, in order to havj an^ 
thing ^very good, it must be produced at a time when 
it is out of season. Therefore one of the principal 
use$ of our hot-housc is to invert the order of nature, 
and to turn winter into summer. We Ihould be 
ashamed to see pease upon our table, while they are to 
be had at a common market ; but we never spare any 
cost. to provide a good crop, by thc^assi stance of our 
hot-beds, at Christmas* Wc'havG no relish for cucum- 
bers^ during the summer months, when ifiey are no 
rarity ; but we take care to have them force^ in No- 
vember. But my lord Mostly pri(|c3 himself on the im- 
provements that be has made in his mushroom-beds ; 
v'hich he haa at length brought to so great prfection, 
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that by the help of horse^dung, and throwing artificial 
sun-beams through a bifrying-glass^ we can raise any 
quantity of mushrooms, of the right Italian kind, at 
two hours warning. 

Prom the hot-house we tnay make a very natural 
transition to the kitchen ; and as ki th^*former every 
thing must be produced out<»of sc^on, so every thing 
in the latter must undergo^ strange metamorphosis. 
The ordinary distinctions of hah, flesh, and fowl, are 
•quite destroyed ; and nothing comes upon table under 
%lfV proper form and appellation. It is impossible to 
conceive w hat vast sums ar^ meltqd down into sauces ! 
We have a cargo of hams every year from Westphalia, 
only to extract the essence of them for our soups : and 
we kill a brace of bucks every week, to make a coulis 
of the haunches. Half a dozen turkeys have been 
killed in one day, merely for the sake of the pinions; 
1 have known a whole pond dragged, to nirniah a 
dish of. carp’s palhtes ; and ten legs of mutton man* 
* gled raw, to make out a dish of pope^s eyes. 

The concomitant charges of the cellar, you will 
imagine, j^ro no less extravagant ; and, indeed, it is 
not enough that we abound in the best French and 
italiai^ wines, (which, by-the-bye, are purchased on 
Uia spot at an extraordinary price) but we must have 
several other kinds of the highest value, and cense- 
quently of most delicious flavour ; and tliough but a 
taste of each has been sipped round by the company, 
^he same bottles must never be brought a second time* 
fu|K)a table, but are secured as perquisites by the but- 
ler, who ftkls. them to the merchant, who sells them 
back again to m/l6rd. Resides these, his lordship 
has lately been at an immense charge in raising a 
Pinery, in drder ao try the experiment of making 
Cyder of» Pine-apples ; which | he hopes to do at 
little more than treble the expense of Champape. 
To this artiqle i might also add the charge of his Ice* 
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houses: for although these "are stored with a home 
commodity, originally of n^ Wue, yet I may venture 
to say, that every drop of water comes as dear to us, 
as the most costly of our wines. 

As all our liquors, I htlve told you, are of foreign 
growth, and **311 <tir d:shes dispnguished by, foreign 
titles, you will readiiy coiiceive, lha». our household is 
chiefly composed of fore’gners. The Maitre hotel 
is 'd Frenchman : the butler out of livery . and his two 
uhder butlers, are Frenchmen : the clerk of the kitchen* 
is a Frenchman : and Monsieur Fricando, the head-* 
cook, to be sure, is 4 a Frenchman. This gentleman 
never soils his Angers in touching the least bit of any 
thing ; but gives his orders (like a general) to four 
subalterns, who are likewise Frenchmen. The baker, 
the confectioner, the very scullions, and even the fel- 
low that looks after the poultry, are, all of them, 
Frenclhnen. These, you may be sure, are maintained 
at very high salaries : and though Monsieur Fricando ^ 
had the pay of a captain in a marching regiment, my 
lord was forced to double his wages at the beginning 
of the war, and allow him the free exercise Ihs reli- 
gion, to prevent his leaving the kingdom. 

I am sorry to add, that this pride of keej;>ing ,ar 
table has visibly impaired my lord’s fortune : and^kis 
very^^ummer he has been obliged to fell all the timber 
on his estate, as I may say, to keep up his kitchen tire. 
The only satisfaction, which he can possibly reap from 
all this expense, is the vanity of having it said, ^ thaj| 
nobody treats so elegantly as hi.s lordship and ^now 
and then perhaps reading in the uewspaft&rs, *that 
such a day the right honourable gave a grand en- 
tertainment at his house in , at which were pre- 

sent the principal officers of state ^and foreign mini- 
sters/ { < 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, &c. 
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• ServatA semper lege el ralione iuquendu HOR* 

Your talk to deroncy anjJ reason suit, 
ll^or prute like fools, or gabble like a brute. 

In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
we are told wa.9 acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several nights together, there is a chara(;ter of a 
rough Englishman, who is represented as quite un- 
skilled in the graces of conversation; and his dtMogue 
j:;onsists almost entffely of a repetition of the common 

• salutation of how do you do ? Our nation has, indeed, 
bcj;rt generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncom- 
municative disposition ; while, on the other hand, the 
loquacious French have been allowed to possess the 
?nr^ of qpnversing beyond all oth^r people. The Eng- 

• lisiuTiatt requires to be wound up frequently, and stops 
as soon as he is down ; but the Frenchman ruriS on 
in a continual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged, 
that, as the English consist of very different humours, 

jy^eir manner of discourse admits of great variety ; but 
vi^holc French nation converse alike; and there is 
no difference in their.address between a Marquis and 
a Viilel de Chamhrf, We may frequently see a cou- 
ple of French* barbers accosting, eagh other in the street, 
and paying dieir eompliments with the same volubi- 

• lily of speech, the same grimace ftnd action, as two 
courtiers on the Thuillertes. 

1 shall noU attempt to lay down any particular niles 
*for coDversatioD) but rather point out such fsalts in 
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discourse and behaviour, render the company of 
half mankind rather tedious than amusing. It is in 
vain, indeed, to look for conversation, where we might 
expect to find it in the greatest perfection, among 
persons of fitshioi^: there it is ^most annihilated by 
universal card-play mg : iasomuch that I havc''heard it 
given as a reason, why i^ is impossible for our present 
writers to succeed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our people of quality scarce ever meet but to* 
game. All their discourse turns upon the odd trick 
and the four honoqra ; and it is no a maxim witli 
the votaries of Whist than with those of Bacchus, that 
talking spoils company. 

Every one endeavours to make himself as agreeable 
to society as ho can : but it often happens, that those, 
who mpst aim at shining in conversation, over-shoot 
their rtiark. Though a man succeeds, he should not 
(as IS frequently the case) engro44 the whol^ t^k to 
himself ; for that destroys the very essence of conver- 
sation, which is talking together We should try to 
keep up conversation like a ball bandied to and \ro 
from one to thef other, rather than seize it all to our- 
selves, and drive it before us like a foot-ball^^ We 
should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter«of qtir 
disc6urse to our company ; and not talk Greek before 
ladies, or of the last new furbelow to a meeting oi 
country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over ouj 
whole conversation, than certain peculiarities easily ac^ 

S uired but veiy difficultly conquered and discarded. 

Q order to display thesecabsurciiVLcs in a truer light, 
it is my present purpose to enumerate such of them 
as are most commonly to be met with and first to 
take notice of those ^bufibons in society, the Attitu- 
dinarians and Face-makers, These accompany every 
word with a peculiar grimace or gesture they assent 
with ^ shipg, and contradict wi£ a twisting of the 
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neck ; are angry by a mouth* and pleaaed in a 
caper or a minuet step. ’ They may be considered as 
speaking Harlequins ; and their rules of eloquence 
are taken from the posture-master. These should be 
condemned to converse only ip dut^ shbw with their 
own persons in ^he^ looking-gla4s ; as well as the 
Sinirkers and Smilers, who so prettily set oiF their 
faces, together with theit words, by a jc^nc^s^aUquoi 
betWi^n a grin and a dimple. With these we may 
likewise rank the affected tribe of Mimics, who are 
constantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their acquaintance : though they are such 
wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) tliey are 
frequently forced to write the name under the picture, 
before we can discover any likeness. 

Next to these, whose elocution is absorbed in action, 
and who converse chiefly with their arms and 1^, we 
may consider the Ikrofessed Speakers. And first, the 
£mphatical ; who squeeze, and press, and ram down 
every syllable with excessive vehemence and energy. 
TllCse orators are remarkable for their distinct elocu* 
tion and jBrce of expression : they dfrell on the im* 
pprtant particles of and tAe, and the significant con<- 
jil^ctivlf and; which they seem to hawk up, with 
n«'uch difficulty, out of their own throats, and to c9am 
them, with no less pain, into tjie ears of their audi- 
tors. These should be suffered only to syringe (as it 
TT^re) the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing- 
^ : though I must confess, that 1 am equally 
olfended mith the Whisperers or liow-speakers, who 
seem to fancy all acquaintance deaf, and come 
up so close to, you, that they may be said to measure 
noses with you, aud^fre^uently ovlrcoine you with the 
full exhala^ns of a stinking breyth. 1 would have 
these oracular gentry obliged to talk at a distance 
through a speaking-trumpet, or apply their lips to the 
Walls of a wbisp^pg'gallery. The who will not 
yoi, uxii. X 
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The Tutlers, whose phable pipes are .ad y 
atod to the ‘soft Jarts-of conversation, and 
Sy ‘ prattling out ot- fashion,’ make very srelt^ 
music Lm a beautiful face and a ton^e 

from a rough manly voioe and coarse features, me 
nonsense is as harsh and dissonant as a jig from 
hurdy-gurdy. The Swearers 1 have Spoken oi in a 
formL paper; but the Ha'f-swearers who sph^ awl 
mince and fritter their oaths into gad s bud, ad s ti.n. 
and demme. the Gothic 

. nickname God’s creatures,’ and call “ J™" “ ^ 
ba<'e a crab, a queer cub, an odd^fish, and an una 

comitable inuskin, should never come into company^ 

whirnut an interpreter. But I will not tue my r^i^s 
patience by pointing out all the pests of coiwetsat.«n , 

npr dwell JaLularfy on the ip 

doKinatically on the most trivial points, and speak ip 
sentence-^ ; the Wonderers, who are dways w . 

what o’clock it is, or wondering X 

or no, or wondering when ’ ‘",1 

Phraseologisls, who explain d *‘"6 '’J 
•enter into particulars -With this and that and t o«‘^ y 
and, lastly; the Silent Men, who seem afmi^^ 
opening tLr mouths, lest th^ shou d “jh cold,, 
and litirally observe the. preedpy f the Qo^l’ 
letting their conversation be only yea yea, and n y 

W rational intefcourse kept up by 
one of our principal distinctions 
should therefore endeavour to turn this 
to our adtsotagO^ ftud wusider the organs o speec 

♦ c 
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the instruments of undeBB^nding; ; we should be very 
careful not to use them as xh0 w^eapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, an(J do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or 
ridiculous habits, which tead to lessen the value of 
such ^an incstiniable^prerogative. i\t is;. indeed, ima- 
gined*!^ some p!ulo&phers,|that #ven birds and beasts 
(though without the power of articulation) perfectly 
understand one another by tfic sounds they utter ; imd 
,that*4ogs, cats, liave each a particular language 
/Q •tliemselves, like different nations. Thus it may 
be supposed, that the niglitingales of Italy have as 
fine an car for their own native woodnotes, as any 
Signor or Signora for an Italian Air ; that the boars 
of Westphalia gruntle as expressively through the nose, 
as the inhabitants in High-German ; and that the frogs 
in the dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly, as the 
natives jabber their Low-Dutch. However tTiis may 
be, we may consider those, whoso tongues hardly 
•seem to be under the influence of reason, and do not 
keep up the proper conversation of human creatures, as 
iifThating the language of different animals. Thus, 
for instance, the aflinity between Chatterers and Mon- 
keys, and Praters and Parrots, is too obvious not to 
occur V once; Grunters and Growlers may be justly 
compared to Hogs : Snarlers are Curs, that continually 
show their teeth, but never and the Spitfire 

passionate are a sort of wild cats, that will not bear 
rfroking, but will purr when they are pleased. Com- 
^uii^prs are Screecn-Owls ; and Story- tellera, always 
repeating»the. same dull note, are Cuckoos. Poets, 
that prick up theii/e3rs at (fieir own hideous braying, 
^are no bett^ than Asses : critics in general are veno- 
inous Serpems, thnt delight inbissing; and some of 
them, wh§ have got by heart a«few technical terms 
without knowing theiiw meaning* are no other than 
Magpies. I myself, who have crowed to the whole 
• town for near three years past, may^perhaps put my 
x9 
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readers* in mind of a Du^^^ill cock ; but as I must 
acquaint them, that they will hear the last of me on 
this day fortnight, 1 hope they will then consider me 
as a Swan, who is supposed to sing sweetly at his 
dying moments, 

W. 
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' ■ ■ — - Sume super biam 

SudBsiiam merUts, ' ' HOIC 

jSow to the utmost alt your labours charge. 

And show your mighty consequ^.ice at targe. 

I WROTE to my Cousin Village, informing him of my 
design to finish with the next number ; and have^e- 
ceived the folic wing answer from him, wKlch 1 shall 
lay before my readers. 

* DEAR COUSIN, 

It was not without some regret, that I received ad- 
vice of your intentions to bid adieu to the public ; for, 
as you had been so kind as to introduce me to their 
notice, I began to indulge all the weakness and t^ani^^ 
of a young author ; and had almost persitaded my- 
self that I was the principal supp;)rt of your papers. 
Conscious of my own importance, 1 expect that yoif 
will do me tlie justice to ackno^le<Jge, hew much you 
are indebted to the assistance of your ver^ ingenious 
Cousin ; and 1 care nbt how roiydy compliments you pay 
me on my w it and learning : but at the sam'e time 1 must 
beg leave to put in a caveat against your disposing 
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of me in manner yji]| yourself please. Writers 

of essays think themselves |at liberty to do what they 
will with the characters they have introduced into their 
works; as wtiters of tragec^, in order to heighten 
the plot, have often brought their 4icr^ to an un- 
timely* ^d, when thc^ have ^died quietly many years 
before in their beefs ; or as our chroniclers of daily 
occurrences put a duke |p doiith, give away an heiress 
in niarriagts or shoot off an admiral’s legs, whenever 
*1hey please. Mr Addison, while he was carrying on 
the Spectator, said, ‘ he -^fould kill Sir Roger de 
fJovcrly, that nobody else migbir murder him.’ In 
like manner, wiy dear Cousin, you may perhaps take 
it into your head to cut me off; you may make an end 
of nie by a cold caught in partridge-shooting, or 
break rny neck in a stag-hunt. Or you may rather 
choose to settle me perhaps with a rich old country 
dowager, or presume into the army, or clap me on 
•board of a man of war. But 1 desire that you will not 
got rid of me by any of these means ; but permit mo 
tcwissure your readers, that 1 am alive arid merry; 
and this i^to let them know, that 1 ai^;^ in good health 
at this present waiting. 

* -Yofr papers, 1 assure you, liave made a great 
iicflse in the country ; and the most intelligent among 
ns read you with as much satisfaction as the Evening 
Posts or the Weekly Journals. I know more than one 
squire, who takes them in constantly with the Maga-. 
“^nes ; and 1 was told by the post-master of a certain 
''town* thqj they came down every week, under cover, 
to the butler of a member of parliament. There is a 
^club of country pafsons, wlfo meet every Saturday at a 
neighbouring market-town, to be shaved and exchange 
'sermons : they have a subscription for books and 
pamphlet/: and the only period?cal works ordered in 
by them are the Connoisseur, and the Critical and 
Monthly Reviews. 1 was lately introduced to this 
X 3. 
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society, when the conver>a^i^n happened to turn upon 
Mr. Town. A young curfte^ just come from Oxford^ 
said he knew you very well at Christ Cliurch, and that 
you was . a comical dog : but a Cantab' declared, no 
less positively^ that you was either a pensioner of Tri- 
nity, or a commoner of Bonnet’s-/ People, indfeflil, are 
very much perplexed about the real author : some 
ailirm, that you arc a noblem^^n; and others w'illhave 
it that you are an actor : some say you are a young 
lawyer, some a physician, some a parson, and soin^ an,' 
old woman. 

The subjects of yeur papers have often been wrested 
to various interpretations oy our penetrating geniuses; 
and you have hardly drawn a character, that has not 
been fixed on one or other of the greatest personages 
in the nation. I once heard a country justice express 
his woitder, that you was not taken up, and set in the 
pillory^; and I myself, by some tjF my rural intelli- 
gence, have brought upon you the reseutmenf of se- • 
veral honest squires, who long to horsewhip the scoun- 
drel for putting them in print. Olliers again are qiMte 
at a loss how to pick out your meaning, and in vain 
turnover tlvir Bailey’s Dictionary for an explanation 
of several fashionable phrases; which, thouglf they 
have enriched the town- language, havse not yefma&e' 
theirSvay into the dialect of the country. Many ex- 
quisite strokes of humour are also lost upon us, on ac- 
couut of our distance from the scene of action ; and 
that wit, which is very brisk and lively upon the^tj,^ 
oftentimes wholly evaporates in tlie post-bag. ^ 

y ou moralists are very apt to IVitter yotirselves, that 
you are doing a vast deal <5f good \y your labours ; 
but whatever reformst^ion you may havgf worked, in 
town, give me leave to tell you, tliA you have some- 
times done us harm fn die country, by the fcaremen-^ 
bon of the vices and follies now in vogii^ From your 
tatelligence; sgme of ouc ismi polite ladies have 
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learned, that it is higU^ genteel to have a rout ; and 
have copied the fashioh so exactly, as to play at 
cards on Sundays. Your papers upon dress set all our 
belles at work in following tne mode: you no sooner 
took notice of cocked hats, j^ut every 4tat in the parish 
was*tArn€Kl up b^hirtd and before ; and when you told 
us, that the town beauties went naked, our rural dam-* 
sels immediately bcganp to throw of!* their clothes, pur 
gef^tlemcn have been also taught by you all the new 
puts bf betting and gaming : and the only coffee-house 
in one little town, W'here the most topping inhabitants 
are used to meet to play at draughts and back-gammon, 
has, from ihtf great increase of gamesters who resort to 
it, been elegantly christened by the name of White’s. 

As" to the small share which 1 myself have had in 
your work, you may be sure every body here is hugely 
delighted with it ; at least you may be sui% that 1 
will say nothings to the contrary. 1 have done my 
best to contribute to the entertainment of your readers ; 
and, as the name of Steele is not forgotten in the 
Spectator, though Addison has run away with almost 
all the honour, 1 am in hopes, that whenever the grjsat 
Mr. Town is mentioned, they may possibly think at 
file s^e time on 

Youf affectionate Cousin and Coadjutor, 

VlLLAGB. 

After tliis account, which my Cousin has sent me; 

t^e reception I have met within the country, it will 
be proper to say something of my reception here in 
town. 1 shall thmfbre cqnsider myself in the three* - 
fold capacity of Connoisseur, Critic, and (jensor-Ge- 
nerak As ar Congois^ur, in thd confined sense of the 
word, 1 must own I have met vgith several mortifica* 
tions. I nave neither J^een made F. R. S. nor even a 
member of tbesfkcademyofBourdeaux or Petersburgh. 
1’faay have 'left me out of the list, of trustees to die 
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British Museum ; and his of Naples, though 

he presented an ‘ Account of^tha Curiosities found in 
Herculaneum’ to each of the Universities, never sent 
one to me. * I have not b€|pn celebrated fn the Phi- 
losophical Trani^'ictiOns, or in any of our Magazines 
of Arts and Sciences^ noa have 'I been styl^ ^es- 
ilhistre or tres-sgavant in any of the foreign Mercuries 
or Journals Literaires, Otice, indeed, I soothed my- 
self iii the vain thought of having been distinguisl^d 
by the great S>vedish Botanist Linnaeus, under the, 
title of Erudilissimus Urbanus, which 1 conceived to 
be the name of Tow if Latinized; but, to my great dis- 
appointment, 1 afterwards discovered, that' this was no 
other than the learned Naturalist, Mr. Silvan us Urbau» 
author of the Gentleman’s Magazine. This neglect 
of me as a Connoisseur, 1 can attribute to no other 
cause, t^un to my not having made myself known by 
my Musasum, or Cabinet of Curiosi^es : and, to say 
the truth, 1 am not worth a farthing in antique * coins ; 
nor have 1 so much as one single shell or butterfly. 
All my complaints against the modern innovations ^ 
taste have been ibereTore disregarded : and con- 
cern 1 still see the villas of our citizens fantastically 
adorned with Chinese palings, and our streets ii^um- 
bered^vith superb colonnades, porticos, Gothic arches, 
and Venetian windows, the ordinary decorations of the. 
shops of our tradesmen. 

• Nor have I, as a Critic, met W'ith greater success 
or encouragement, in my endeavours to reform th^ 
present taste in literatute. 1 expected to have the" 
privilege of eating beef gratis night at Vaux- 

hall, for advising the garden poets to put a little mean^' 
ing into their songs: but, though I was there sewa!^^ 
nights this summer, could not say (with Cassio) o\ 
any of their productions, * that is a more^'exquisite 
song than the other.’ I have not been able to write the 
out of the Ifingdom : and, though I have more 
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than once showed my opiftempt for Harlequin, 1 am 
assured there arc no le& tfian three Pantomimes to bo 
brought on this season. As 1 invested myself with 
the dignity Sf supreme judge in thcatrrcarmaiters, 1 
was fii hopes that my I.<or(^ Chamberlain would at 
least ‘Have appojntetl me ^is I^^puty- Licenser ; but 
he has not even consulted me on any one new play. 
I made no doubt but rhe Aianagers would pay tljeir 
coir^t to me; but they have not once sent for me to 
, dinner; and, so far from having the freedom of tho 
house, 1 declare 1 have net had so much as a single 
order from any of the undcr-aetdrs. 

In my office of Censor-General, though I cannot 
boast of having over-turned the card-tables at routs 
and a'^semblies, or broke up the club at Arthur^s, 1 
can safely boast, that I have routed the many-headed 
monster at the Disputant society at the RobiA* Hood, 
and put to silencesthe great Glare-market Orator. In 
a word* I have laboured to prevent the growth of vice 
and immorality ; and with as much elTcct as the 
justices of the quarter-sessions. For this reason 1 ex- 
pected to* have been put in the coi^mission, and, to 
have had the power of licensing all places of public 
diver^oii vested solely in ray hands. But as 1 find 
my merits have been hitherto over-looked, I aiQ de- 
termined to lay down my office ; and in my next 
number 1 shall take my tinal leave of the public, when 
1 shall give them an account of my correspondents; 
Together with a full and particular account of myselL 
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ytIDuOfVel nemo. 


Censor nor ile, nor He; or Both, or none; 
A Twofold Authoi-j Mc-'-ticfan* Mi. Town. 

Pine gemellif , 

Prater nis rinmu. 


rnnsi 


HOR. 


Sure in the se1f-£aiDe mould their minds were cast, 

Twiv's m affection, judgment, humour, ta^te. . 

Periodical writers, who retail tlifeir sense or non- 
sense to the world sheet by sheet, acquire a sort of 
familiarity and intimacy with the public, peculiar to 
themselves. Had these three volumes, which hflVe 
swelled by degr&s to their present bulk, burnt forth at 
once, Mr, Town must have introduced himself to the. 
acquaintance of the public with the awkward |ir ap’d 
dist^rce of a stranger: but he now flatters himself, 
that they will look upon him as an old companion^ 
whose conversation they are pleased with ; and, as 
they will see him no more after this time, will now ^ 
and then perhaps miss their usual visitor. . C* 

However this may be, the authors of the fJonnois^ 
- aeur now think proper po . close *tht^ undertaking, in^ 
which they have been engaged for near three years 
past : and among theilF general thanks to the indifl|ent , 
readers of their papers, they most iuclude in particu<^ 
lar manner tlieir acknowledgmcats to those, who havc’^ 
been pleased to appear iu them as writertL ^ They have, 
thereibre, at the close of their work, brought Mr. 
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Town qh^ his associa^* on the scene together, like 
the dramatis personae af tUe end of the last act. 

Our i?arliest and most frequent correspondent dis- 
tinguished Ifls favours by /he signatures G. K. and 
we are sorry, that he will not allow iii^to mention his 
namo*;lsi»ico it y oftld rcil#ct aj much credit on our 
work, as we arc sure will redound to it from his con- 
tvitiiitions. To him we art! proud to own ourselves 
indebted for most part of No. 1 4 and 17 ; for the Icder, 
^sjgned Goliah English, in No. 19; for a great par# 
of No. 33 and 40; and foe the letter, signed Reginald 
Fitzworm, Michael Kraw'bridg^, Moses Orthodc.^ 
andTho. Vakiall, No. 102, 107, 113, atid 129. 

The next, in priority of time, is a genth^man of 
Cambfidge, who signed himself A. B. and we cannot 
but regret that Jie withdrew his assistance, after 
having obliged us with the best part of the ^j|tters in 
No. 4(i, 49, and 5fi, and of the essays in No. 62 and 
: 64 . • 

The letters in No. 82, 98, 112, and 130, came from 
vaAous hands, equally unknown to 'I'he imitation 
of Horaq^, in No. 1 1, was written (a^c are informed) 
.by a gentlemen of Oxford: and from two gentlemen 
df Cambridge we received the letter signed W. Man- 
ly, in No. 65, and another, signed B. A. in No. J07. 

• These \]inexpected marks ’of favour, conferred dh vm 
by strangers, demand our highest gratitude ; but we 
are no less happy in being able to boast the assists iK*e 
some other gentlemen, whom we arc proud to call 
friends, /liough we are not at liberty to introduce them 
to the acquaintaiM^ of opr Readers. From a friend^ 
^engaged in^the Law, we ham the first sketches and 
moo> striking pe^sagps of No,*75, 78, 87, and 104; 
Itfaoug^ it may be regretted by public as w^ell as 
ourselves^ that his leisive would not permit him to pulT 
the finishing hand to them. From a friend, a geiid 9 * 
i;;^aa of th^ X^mple, we received No. Ill; 115; 
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119. To a friond, a men^ber of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wo arc indebted for the song in No. 72, 
and iht* versos in No. 67, 90, 125, and 135. The list 
of coiitnLnititfns from st\ch capable friends would 
doubt'ie**^ have /been much larger, had they been sooner 
let into ilio sorrel: but a Mr. rowii, like •« great 
pritiii. cliOhO to ap|)»^ar in ordei to avoid the 

impel tiDoaco ol the muit,vuii<\ he did not even inak:' 
biniself known to those about Ins person, t»ll at Jast 
tliey themse1vc.H found him out thiougii his disguise. 

There are still remaining two colTe^pondents, who 
must stand by themSelves : as they have wrote to u» 
not in an assumed charartcr, but ia propy-ia persona: 
the first i3 no less a |>ersonagc than the great Orator 
Henley, who obliged us with that truly original ietter, 
printed in No. 37. The other, whet. favoured us with 
a letter, no less original, in No. 70, we have reason to 
believe * is a Methodist teacher and mechanic ^ but 
we do not know either his name or his trade. 


We now come to the most important discovery of 
ourselves, and to 'iiiswcr the often-repeated quesWOn 
of, who is Mr. ''iKiwn? it being the custom Tpr perio- 


dical writers, at the same time that they send the . 
hawkers abroad with their last dying speech the 
maleiaptors, like them also to couple it with a confes- 
The general method of unravelling this mystery. 


ib by declaring, to whom the different signatures, af- 


ii^^cd to different papers, are appropriated. For ever 
since the days of the inimitable Spectator, it has beeiCf 
usual for a bold capital to stand, like a sentrj;% at the 


end of our essays, to gb.aid the audicr in secrecy : and 
it is commonly supposed, tne writer who does not ' 
choose to put his namt to his w;prk^has this iMua- 
ner,^Iike the painters qpd statuaries of old, at least set| 
his mark. But the Authors of )he Connoimur con- 


fess, that the several letters, at first pifehed upon to 
bring up the rear ef theii^evsays, have annexed^; 
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to different papers at random, mid sometimes omitted^ 
On purpose to put the* salgacious reader on a wrong 
scent. It is particularly the interest of a writer, who 
prints hinibelf out week by wteek, to remain finknown, 
during the course ot this piecq-ineal puMication. The 
best in6\ho(l, therefore, to T^rev«a 3 it jji discovery, is to 
make the road to it as intricate as poss.bie , and, in- 
stead of seeming to aim*at keeping the reader entirely 
^in the lurk, to hang out a Kind of waiun*nng ' 
wMuh only «erves to lead him astray. The <le re of 
giving each writer his due,»according to the signatures, 
has, in the course of this undertaking, olten confused 
Jtho curious iif their inquiries Soon afier the publi- 
cation of our first papers, some ingenious genttemeti 
found* out, that T, O, W, N, being the letters that 
formed the name ^ TOWN, there were four authors, 
each of whom sheltered himself under a particular 
letter ; .but^no pi^er appearing with an N alnxcd to 
it, they were obliged to give up this notion, fiul, if 
they had been more able decypherers, they would 
have made out, that though T, will not com- 

pose tliemame of TOWN, yet, by a\liflerent arrange- 
ment of the letters, it will form the word ^'WO; 
^icti is the grand mystery of our signatures, and 
couches under it the true and real number of thp Au- 
thors of the Connoisseur. * 

Having thus declared Mr. Town to consist of two 
^separate individuals, it will perhaps be expected, that, 
hke^two tradesmen, who ha fe* agreed to dissolve their 
partnendiip,. we should exactly b^nce our accounts, 
and assign to eagf^Ris duf^ pprefeftST the stock. But our . 
; accounts age of so intricate st^ nature, that it tvQuld be 
kiiApdssible/or us»to adjust Iherrt in that manner. We 
|have noUonly joined in the wpfk taken #ogether, but * 
^lmosf/i^eiiy,.«ngle paper is the joint product of both: 
knd, as we^a^ laboured equally in erecting the fabric, 

particular part is 
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the sole workmanship eithK. An hint has perhaps 
been started by one of us, Anproved by the other, and 
stiil further ht'ightened hy an liappy coaluion of senti- 
ment in bbthtf as hrc is s»truck out by a mutual colli- 
sion of flint and steel- Spmetiine^ like Strada’s Jovers 
conversing with th<j syAtpathettc vt^cdles, have 
written ])apci>f'‘Vogether at fifty iniles distance frpm 
each otiior: the fust rou^i di\iught or loose minu&" 
of* an Ohsay have often t|‘avelled iu the stage-cdach 
from towm to country, and from country to town ; dnftU 
\V€ ha Vi? frequently waited, for the post-man (^^hom 
we expected to bring us the precious remainder of a 
f Connoisseur) with the same anxiety, .Is we should 
wait for thf? half of a bank note, without wdiich the 
other half would be of no value. *riiese our Joint 
iabiuirs. it may easily be imagined, %would have soon 
broke of?' abruptly, if either had been too fondly at- 
taclmd to his own little conceits, of if we hf^^d con- 
versed together with the jealousy of a rival, or the < 
coniplaisfinco of a fennal acquaintance, wlio smiles at 
every w ord that is/^uid by his conipauion. ^or cdffld 
this work have b4'en carried on, with so nmcdi cheer- 
fulness ami good-humour on both sides, if the Two * 
had not been as closely un.tod, as the two Slunenl^, 
whom^ the Spectator mentions, as recorded by a 
Filina at Oxford, ‘*to have had but one mind,* 
one purse, one chamber, and one hat.’ 

• Ii has been often remarked, that the reader is very^ 
desirous of picking up soi!*e little particulars conc^^rn- 
ing the author of the book which he js p^'>rusing. 
I'o gratify this passidfl^' lytouy anecdotes have| 

*Tbecn published, and an account of their life, - charac4 
ter, and behaviour, ha5 been prefixed to tke worfet>f 
nur most celebrated waters. Essayists are ci^monly 
expected to be their own Biogiaphers : ^t^rhapp 

our readers may require some iurthw intelligence 
colicerains: the Authors qf tiie Coanoissepf. as« 
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tlioy have all along appftiredfl^ a sort of Soa/as in li- 
terature. they cannot now describe themselves any 
othefNvise, t^n as one and the same person ; and can 
only satisfy the curiosity of^the piiblicTby giving a 
short ^ccoftnt of thaUrcspect^le personage Mr. Town, 
considei ing him as of the pfural;fe#i*«^ii^icr (according 
tf^the GrK'ians) of the duaLnnmber. 

Mr. Town is a fair, fjlaclc, middle-sized, veryslwort 
inatfT He wears his own hffiiir, and aperriwig. He is 
th*out thirty years of age, and not more than fonr-and- 
twenty. He is a 3tudent*of tiie.Uiw, and a bachelor 
of physic. He was bred at the iinivtirsity of Oxford ; 
where having taken no less than three degrcfvs, ho 
looks jjown on many learned professors, as hi"^ infe- 
riors: yet, havin^becn there but little lo«ger tlian to 
take tlie|firsi de^e of bachelor of arts ii'is moro 
tiiiin once happened, that the Cen.so'^g*'nerfiW of all 
Kngland has be*i reprimanded (.Am son of his 

College, for neglecting to furnisUy^^^ usual c*ssay, or 
(in the collegiate phrase) the week. 

This .j#int description of p'^'^<-*lves will, \v»* hope, 
satisfy Ae reader, 'without'^^^y fiirftier information, 
Por ^ur own parts, we pleased with 

raised this mutual friend- 
ship, and if these continue to 

when they will fijake their appearanci^ 

the fugitive piey^ ^ week, we shall be happy in 
considering,/*^ mentjoned at tlie same time.' 

Wt^have while gone as it were, hand in hand 
‘the;^. ® are^oth emnloyed in furnish- 

ri^ the«fiper now Before us, we cannot 
J^g^t oifr tiius making our exit together, like 
Kinijs of Brei\^ford smelling at one uosegay. 


OP^THifi THIRTY-SECOND VOL0ME. 










